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that have burft out from, aa bbfcure 
original to great eminejice* He was - bom 
July 21,1 664, according to fome^ at Win- 
bume in Dorfetfhire, of* I know iiot what 
paretic?} bth&ik fyy that he W&d the^on of a 
joiner of IjiJudoil t ,he was perha|i8' wiping 
enough to leare hid birth tiniettletij 'm hope, 
like Don Q^ixot^, that; the hiftorran of his 
actions inight find him fome illu(b:ious dli^ 



ance*» 



He 



♦ The difficulty of fettling Pnor^a bihh-place is great. Ta 
the it^ilttr of hh College he is called, at hjs. admiffioa by 
the Pf eiident, Matthew Prior 5f Winhurn jn MiJdlefix ; by 
hlffiftlf jTfeXt day, Mtitthtv> Pyibr of l>orJktjt^i^ey in whith 
county^ not in Middlefex, Winbonii or Wimborney as it 
iiands in the Villare, is found. When he flood candidate foi^ 
his. feilowftiip, five years afterwards, he was regiftercd again 
by himfelf as of MikUfex. the laft record ought to Fie 

B 2 p/eftWd, 



*. \> .■- 

He is Aippofed to have fallen, by his fa* 
ther*8 death, into the hands of his uncle, a 
yintner near Gharlngrcrofs, who f^nt him 
for fome time to Dr. Buiby at Weftminfter; 
but, not intending to give him any education 
beyond that of the fcihpol, took him, when 
he was well aayancecL.in literature, ' to his 
own houfe j where the earl of Dorfet, cele- 
brated for patrpnage of genius, found him hj 
chance, as Burnet relates^ I'feadihg Horace, 
and was fb well pleafed with his proficiency, 
that he imdettook the cire arid ccift 6f his 
academical ^dUcatlQil* 

H^ entered his liaide In St Jdiih*8 Cbllegg 
dt Cambridge iii 1682, in his eighteenth 
year J and it may be reafonably fupjpofed that 
he was diftinguifhed among his cotitempb-^ 
raries« He became a Bachdor, as is ufual, in 
four years ; and two years afterwards wrote 
the poem on the Deitj^y which ftands firft in 
his voluoie. , 

It is the eftabiifhea jpfaftiee of that College 
to fend every year to the earl of Exeter fome 

preferred, tecaufc it was made upon oath. It is obferyable^ 
that, as a native of Winborhe^ hfe is ftiled filius Georgti Pn0ri, 
generofi I'tiot confiftently with the.cbmmon account of- the 
iseanncrs of his birth« 

poem^ 
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poems upon facred fubjefts, in acknowledge 
ment of a benefaction enjoyed by- them from 
the bounty of his anceftor. On this occafion 
ivere thofe veries written, which, though no- 
thing is faid of their fuccefs, feem to have 
recommended him to fome notice; for his 
praife of the countefs's mufic, and his lines 
on the famous picture of Seneca, afford rea* 
Ion for imagining thai he was more or left 
converfant with that family* 

» • 

The fame year lie puUiflied the City Moufe 
and Country Mot^y to ridicule Dryden's Hind 
and P anther y in conjunftion with Mr. Mon- 
tague. There Is a ftory^ of great pain fuf- 
fered, and of tears Ihed, on this occafion, by 
J)ryden, who thought it hard that an old man 
Jhould befo treated by thofe to whom bt bad al* 
nvays been civil. By tales like thefe is the 
envy raifed by fuperior abilities every day 
gratified : when they are attacked, , every one 
hopes to fee tHem humbled j what is hoped 
is readily believed, and what is believed is 
confidently told. Dryden had been more ac- 
cuflomed to hoftilities, than that fuch enemies 
Aould break his quiet ; and if we can fuppofc 

♦ Spence. 

: . ? 3 Wm 
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him irexed,^ it would be hard to deny him 
fepfe enpiigh to QOjacpal his uaeafineis. 

The C% iVf^^f^ ^^</ Cw»try Mouf^ pro6i|f« 
(^ |t3 ^>ithprs more folid advantages t^aa th9 
pleaf^3pe of fretting Dryden; for they wct« 
})oth ilp^q^ily preferred; Montagu^ indeed 
pbtainpd the firft qotice, with fome degree of 
^content, as it feems, in Prior, who proha^ 
bly knew that his pwn part of the performr 
fince was the beft, He had npt, however, 
imich Feafpn to complain; for he came to 
^Lfuidon, and obt^ine4 fuch ^otipei th^t (in 
X69V) b^ wa^ fent Jo the apngreCs at Th© 
-H^gft? as f^ret^ry tp the eij^bafly, In thiis 
^S-emWy of priaoea ^d aoblf a, to which Eut 
f ope has psrh^ps icarcely fwn any thiwg equal, 
^as formed the grand alliance against Lewis j 
.whic|i at laft did not produce eflfefts proporra 
^ionate. to the BWgnif?ce^cc of th? tran&<Sioo, 

The coxuJua of Prior, in this fplendi4 
initiation into public hufincfs, was fo pleafing 
to king William, that he mad^ him oixe of 
the gentlemen of his bedchamber; and he isi 
fupppfed to have paflfecl fam.e of th€ next years 
\n the cultiyaUon of iiteratitfe and poetry, ^ 
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The dmth of queen Maiy (in 169J;)' pror 
duce^ a fubjje^it for. all the writers: p<rhjS(ff 
xio funeral wiH i^vtr ib poetiMUy att^ei^ 
Pry^n, ind^p^, a^ a QMIA ijjiicpuatenancdii 
^Od deprived^ wm fj^ntj but ils«q^j\sa)f 
other maker, ©fverfes^ owittecl t^;Wog few 
$nl»iti8 of tuoefui fonrow. Aq mitiI«tioa <^ 
elegy was umvci&l.. MariaV praife W98 net 
confined to the Englifh language, but fiips 4 
great part of the Mu/k Anglicanof. 

. Pnor, who was bot^ a poet and a courtkr^ 
was not lUcely to mMs this oppbrtumty of n^ 
fp^dtir ' He Wote a long ode, which was pre^ 
(entad to the king^ by whqm it was iiptHkely 
f o be ever rpad, 

ismbafiy at the treaty of Ryfwick (in 1 (Spy) ; 
and : next y«ar ^ad the fame office at the 
srourt of France, wher^ he is faid to have 
^en confidered witf^ ]|re^ di^in^ion, 

As he was . one day fiirveylng the apart- 
ments at VeriiUles, being (bjewn the Vii^oriqs 
tif Lewis, painted by Le Bpiq^ and aiked 

B'4 whether 
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irbether. the king of England^ palace had 
any fueh decorations ; The mommenh of my 
Mqflers aSionSy iaid he^ are ti) befeen every^ 
^bere iut4n bis ownboujh. The pi&ures of 
Le Bnin are not only in themfelves fufficiently 
oftentatious, but were explained by in&rl]^ 
tions fo arrogant, that Boileau and Radsie 
thought it neceffiuy! to niake them mote 
iimple. 

* . . ... , - 

He was in the following year at Loo with 
the king ; from whom,' after a long audience, 
-he carried orders to England, and upon his 
arrival became under-fecretary of ftate in the 
earl of Jerfey's office; a poft which he did 
not retain long, becaufe Jerfey was removed] 
but he was ibon made commiffioner of Trade. 



This year (170©) produced one of his 
longeft and moft f^^endid compofitions, the 
Carmen Seculare^ in which he exhaufts all his 
powers of celebration. I mean not to accufe 
him of flattery; he probably thought all that 
l^e writ,, and retained jis much veracity as 
can be properly exaded from a ppet pror 
fefledly encomiaftic. King William fuppli- 
fA copious materials for either verfe or profe. 

Hia 



/ 
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Mis whole life had been adion, and no man 
ever denied him the refplendent qualities of 
^ady refolution and perfc»ial courage. He 
was really in Prior's mind what he reprefents 
him in his verfes; he confidered him as a 
bero, and was aecuftomed to fay, that he 
praifed others in compliance with the fafhion, 
but that in celebratinig king William he fol- 
lowed his inclination. To Prior gtatitnde 
would di^atQ praife, which re^fpn would not 
refufe. 

Amoi^ the adv^^ntages to arife &om thp 
/uture years of Williajn's reign, he mentions 
Societies for ufeful Arts^ and among them 

Some that with care true eloquence fhall teach^ 
And to 'juft idioms fix our doubtful fpeechi 
That from our writers diftant realms may know 
The thanks we to opr monarch owe. 
And fcHftols prpfefs our tanguc through every 

landji 
That has inyok'd his aid, pr blefs'd his hand, 

Tickell, in his J^rof^eEt of Peace^ hdi^ th? 
fame hope of a "new academy : 

In happy chains our daring language hound, 
^hall fpqrt nq more in afbi^r^fy found. 

Whether 



Whether the fimilit^ : pf thpf?' paff^gfef 
which e»hibk the feme tbou^ on the fkin.^ 
OfccafiQA proceeded from accident or imitation, 
is not cafy to determine. Tickell might have 
been iitipreQed widi his expedlation by. Swift^g 
Prapojkl for afcertaining tb( f^^^iifb Isftm 
guagdy then lately publi(he4» 

In the parliament that met in 1701, he 
was chofen reprelentative of Eaft Grinftead; 
Perhaps it was about this time that hechan* 
ged his party ; for he voted for the impeach*?' 
'ment of thofe lords who had persuaded the 
kin^ to the Pardtionr-treaty, a treaty in whieli 
he had Wmftlf been minifterially employed* 

... . . ^ . . 

A great p»rt of queen Anne'9 jeXgn w^ at 
tj5Bne ©f war, in which there was little em- 
ployment for negotiators, and Prioy had 
fherefocc leifure to make or to. polifli verfes^ 
When tlie battle of Blenheim called forth all 
the verfe-men, Prior, among the reft, took 
psire to.lhew hi? delight in the increafing ho-r 
nour of his country by an Epiftle to Boileau, 

(He puWiflied foon afttFwaardd a vohimfi of 
pqeips, • with the ^ncomi*fti« chaja^J^r.o/ his 

deceafed 
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i4 



4eccafed patron th^ duke pfJ)Qr£^u it t^ga^i 
-with the College Exercife, 99d ended T^itfe 
the Nutr-brawu Maid^ 

- • 

The baltk c^ RamU!ie^ footi aiterwardt 
(ia 1706) excited him to another eflfcrt of 
poetry. On this oc<;afloii he had fewer or 
lefs fprmi^ble rivals; and it would he not 
eafy to naii^e any other con^fiticm pro(iiKe4 
by that event which is now remembered* 

Every thing has it« day* Thyovgh ^ 
reigns of William and Aiin« no pK)^rom^ 
lev^nt paffed undignified by poetry. In the 
laft war, wlien France w^^ diiigr^c^ %e4 
overpowered in every qwjrter pjf th? glphe, 
wl\en ^^m coipjng Xfi bar aflift^nos only 
^are4 her calamities, and . ^» vm^. «l 4» 

EngUfhBo^n w»i? reverepqed thr9ug|i jEHroge, 
no poet was heard amidft the general. skjijla** 
jnation ; the fame of our counfellors and he-^ 
foes was intr^fted to th« Q^^ettei^^i 

The nation in time grew vr^ary of tite 
w-ar, »nd the. queen grew weary of her mi« 
aifters. The war w«s bwdenfome, and thcj 
fl^qwftera w^? inf(?^i9nfc Harley and hl^ 
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friends began to hope that they might, by . 
driving the Whigs from court and from 
power, gratify at cmce the queen and the 
people. There was now a call for writers, 
who might convey intelligence of paft abufes, 
and fhew the wafte of . public money, the 
imreafonable ConduS of the Allies^ the ava^ 
rice of generals, the tyranny of minions, and 
the general danger of approa^cbing ruin* 

For this purpofe a paper called the Exa-^ 
miner was periodically publifhed, written, as 
4t happened, by any wit of the party, and 
fometimes as is faid by Mrs. Manley. Some 
are owned by Swift ; and one, in ridicule of 
.Garth's verfes to Godolphin upon the lofs of 
his place, was written by Prior, and anfwen- 
cd by Addifbn, who appears to have known 
the author either by eonjedure or intelli- 
^nce. 

The Tories, who were now in power, were 
in hafte to end the war; and Prior, being 
recalled ( 1 710) to his former employment of 
making treaties, was fent (July 171 1) plri- 
.vately to Paris with proportions of peace. 
He was Remembered at the French court; 

and| 
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imdy returning in about a month, brought withf 
him M. M^fnager, a minifter from France, 
invefted with full powers^ and the Abb6 
Oaultier. 

. This Cranfa6:ion not being avowed, Maekayli 
the maftet of the Dover packet-boat, citheif 
zealoufly or officioufly, feized Prior and hii? 
affociat^s at Canterbury* It is eafily fuppofed 
that thfey were foon releafed* 

r 

The negotiation wa$ begun at Prior's hbufe^ 
where the Queen's minifters met Mefnaga: 
{September 20, 1711), and entered privately 
tcpon the great bufinefs. Tlie importance of 
Prior appears from the mention made of hiia 
by St John in his Letter to tibte Queen. 

** My Lord Treafurer moved, and all my 
^* Lords wtere of the lame opinion, that Mr. 
'* Prior fliould be added to thofe who arc 
impowered to fign; ,the reafon for which 
is', becaufe he, having perfonally treated 
'^ with Monlieur de Torcy, is the beft wit- 
** nefs we can produce of the fenfe in which 
^^ the general preliminary engagements are 
^ entered into: befides which, as he is the 

c « beft 






cc 
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beft verfed in iMtters (y( trade of all ydflf 
Majcfty's fefvantt i^ho have befen trufted 
ih . this fecret, if yen fhfell think fit to em-* 

^' ploy him in the future treaty of commette^ 

^ it will be of confequence that he has been 
a party coticefned in concltiditig tfeat cbn- 
Vefttidfii, which itiuft be the nlte of thirf 

^ triaty/' . 

' . - 4. . . < . 

The aflembly of this Important night Witt 
in fome degree clandefiine, the defign of 
^riatiilg not being yd:, openly dieclaredi afid^ 
when the Whigs retiimed to poWer, Wai 
aggteivatedi to- % charge of high treafoilj 
&oii^^ as Frfof remarks iti his ififperfegfc 
anOtirdhr tQ the ilepcnt of the Chmn^tcc of Sc^ 
crecfy n4 treaty ever was toade without j^ri** 
▼ate interviews and preliminary difcuffions- ' 



« m * rf « « 



\ 



• Jily kifitt^fs is-fiet t^e hiftoi^ of the peace, 
but ftrt Fife of Prior, The cottfef^ftteS begaff 
«'ittfecfht on: the firft Of Janaary (171 l^ia)* 
hriii the Englift plenipotentijaies arrived 
6n the fift^ehth. - The mihifters of the difJ 
fetttit potentates confti^ed and ^Bfifeffedj hat 
the peace advat^ed fb flowly, fhjft l^eedkf 
methods vrere fcfaild tieceflary^ mi^ BoUhg- 

broke 
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4b(h)ke W4s- fent te Paris to adjuft ^eretoG«8 
l!(ritfa Ida formality} Prior dthejfaccDiBpamied 
Mff ot foDaw«d himj: and d&ei His d^»t<ire 
-had the aj^pointrntms a«d amh&fity- (jf -an 
^mbafla«lMi tfioag^ fio fluhlic chiraA*»n ' * 



.•> 



% fd&ft mlftakfe er the Queen's orders 
«ke cottrt df F^ane^ had h<ien di%uftedf ini 
«<flifagbroke fays in • his' Letter, «* Deai-*Mat 
- M4^ fhe ii&kednefi of thy countfy, tini 
** feiVe ffie beft turn «iy fei-tHe braJft ^H fail 

^ fli& tiiee With rd the bltinders bf aiycottn- 
** trymen, wlioar«i hot much better pofiti- 
** cians than the French are poets." 



• <*■'. "■• . * ' • • • » 



.Soon after the duke ofShreWfbury went 
on.afonnarembaffjr.tb Paris. It is related 
by Boyer, that the ihteijtioa'was to have 
joined ^l^ri^ ia the iame 'commiffion, but 
that Shrewibury refufed to be aflbciated with 
a man fo meanly bom. Prior .^^efore con- 
tmued. to aa vvithout.,a-.titie..tyi,the. duke re- 

ir^^^^- A^r *° ?ngland/a;ia.th«» he 
.turned the %le an4 dignity of ^h^doc. 

But, while^ he cbntiniiecf in apiSrance a 
pnvate man, he was treated with confidence 

8 by 
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by Lewis, who fent him with a. letter to tfife 
Queen, written in favour of the eledor of 
Bavaria* " I fhall exped:,'* fays he, *^ with 
** impatience, thq return of Mr. Prior, wbofc 
** eondu£t is very agreeable to meV And 
while the Duke of Shrewlbury was ftill at 
Paris, Bolingbroke wrote/ to Pric* thus: 
" Monfieur de Torcy has a confi^ei^ce^ ia 
^* you ; make ufe of • it, once for all, upon 
•* this occafiQn, and convince him thoroi^^hly^, 
** that we muft give a different turn ^o our 
" parliament and our peqple, aceOUdlog td 
*^ their refolution at this crifis.'* > * 



Prior's public dignity and fplendour com** 
menced in Auguft 17 13,. and continued till 
the Auguft following;, but I am afraid that^ 
according to the ufual fate of greatnpfs, it 
was attended with fome perplexities and mor- 
tifications. He had not all that is cuftom- 
arily given to ambafiJidors: he hints to the 
queen, in an imperfe£t poem, thit he had 
no fervicjB of opiate ; and it appeared,; by the 
debts which he contraSed, that his remit- 
tances were not punftually made. . 



Oh 
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On the firft of Auguft 17 14, ehfued the 
downfall of the Tories and the degradation 
tof Prior. He was recallcfd ; but Was not able 
to return, being detained by the debts which 
he had found it neeeffary to contradly and 
which were not difcharged before March^ 
though his old friend Montague was now at 
the head of the treafury* 

He returned then as foon as he could, an<i 
was welcomed On the 25th of March by a 
warirant, but was, however, funered to live! 
in his own hoiife, under the ciiftody of th^ 
meflenger, till he was examined before 1 
committee of the Privy Council, of which 
Mr. Walpole was chairman, and lord Co- 
ninglby, Mr, Stanhope, and Mt. Lechmerd, 
were the principal interrogators ; Who, in this 
examination, of which there is printed an 
account not unentertainhig;, behaved with the 
boifterouihefs of men elated by rcCttit au-^ 
thority. They are " f eprefeiited as alking 
queflions fometimes vague^ fometimes infidi- 
ous, and writing anfwers different from thOfe, 
which they received. Prior, howeVef, feems 
to have been overpowered by their turbu- 
lence; for he confefles that he figned what, 

Voi. III. C if 
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if he had .ever come before a legal judicature, 
he fliould have contradidted or explained 
ji^way. The oath was adminiftered Uy Bof- 
cawen, a Middlefex juftice, who at laft wa^ 
going to write his atteftation on the wrong 
fide of the papen 

They were very (ndxifttions to find fom6 
charge .againft Oxford^ and afked Prior, with 
great earneflnefs, who was prefent when the 
preliminary articles were talked of or figned 
at his houfe. He told them, that either , the 
earl of Oxford or the diike of Shrewfbury 
was abfent,. but he could not remember 
which} an anfwer which perplexed them, 
becaufe it fupplied no accufation againft 
feithen ** Could any thing be more abfurd/' 
fays he^ *^* or more inhuman,, than to proplofe 
•* to rae a queftion, by the anfweririg of 
** which I might, according to ^ them^ 
*' prove myfelf a traitor ? And notwithftand- 
** ing their folemn promife, that nothing 
•* which I could fay fhould hurt myfelf, I 
«* had no reafon to truft them : for they vio- 
** lated that promife about five hours after. 
** However J I owned I was there prefent^ 

^ Whetlier 



\ 
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** Whether this was wifely" done or nOy I 
** fcave to my frienda to determine." 

When he had figfted the paper, he was 
told by Walpole, that the committed 
Were not fatlsfied with kis bekavioufy r^t 
could give fiich an account of it to the Com- 
mons as might n^erit favour; and that they 
i3LOW thought a ftridker confinement Heceffarf 
than to his own houfe. ^^ Here,** fays he, 
** Bofca*ren played . the moralifty and Co* 
** ningfby the chriftianj . hut both- very auk* 
" wardly.'* The meflenger, in whofe cuf- 
tody ht Wa* f o b« p&cski^ was then called, 
and v^?y decently alked by Goiiinglbyy if bii 
boufe wasfecured by bars and kJtsP The me£* 
f€nger.anfwered,.iV^^, wijh ailonifhmtot-j ^t 
which Coningfby very angrily ifaid, Sir,. ># 
VUffifoeme this pr'^bmr^^ it is for tbefajhty af 
the nation: if he eJbape^ymJht^lL anfns>erfor it. 

They had ^eady printed their rej^ort j and 
in this examination were endeavouring to find 




He continued thus confined for fbitte time j 
^ad Mr. Walpole (June lo, 1715.) moved for 
C 2 aa 
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an impeachment againft him. What made 
him fo acrimonious does not apipear : he was 
by nature no thirfter for blood. Prior was a 
week after committed to clofe cuftody, with 
orders that no per/on Jhould be admitted to fee 
him 'Without leave from the Speaker. 

When, two years after, an Aft of Grace 
was pafled, he was excepted, and continued 
ftill in cuflx)dy, which he had made lefe tedi- 
ous by writing his ^Ima. He was, however, 
foon after difcharged. 

He had now his liberty, but he had no- 
thing elfe. Whatever the profit of his em- 
ployments might have been, he had alwaya 
ipent it ; and at the age of fifty-three was, 
with, all his abilities, in danger of penury^ 
having yet no folid revenue but from the fel- 
lowfhip of his college, which, when in his 
exaltation he was cenfured for retaining it, 
he faid, he could live upon at lafl. 

Being however generally known and ef- 
teemed, he was encouraged to add other po- 
cms to thofe which he had printed, and pub- 
Jiflied them by fubfcription. The expedient 

fucceeded 
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fucceeded by the induftty of many friend^; 
-who circulated the propofals*, and the care 
lof fome, who, it is faid, withheld the money 
from him, left he Ihould fquander it. The 
price of the volume was two guineas; the 
whole coUeftion was four thoufand ; to which 
lord Harley, the fon of the earl of Oxford, 
to whom he had invariably adhered, added 
an equal fum for the purchafe of Down-hall, 
which Prior was to enjoy during; life, and 
' Harley after his deceafe. 

He had now, what wits and philofbphers 
have often wilhed, the power of palling the 
day in contemplative' tranquillity. But it 
feems that bufy men feldom live long in a 
ftate of quiet. It is not uiilikdy that his 
health declined. He complains of deafnefs; 
for^ fays he, / took little mre of my ears while 
I was not Jure if my bead was my own^ 

Of any occurrences in his remaining life 
I have found no account. In a letter to 
Swift, " I have," fay3 he, " treated lady Har- 
riot at Cambridge. A Fellow of a College 
treat ! and fpoke verfes to her in a gown 
and cap \ What^ the plenipotentiary, fo far 

* Swift obtained many, rubfcriptions fbr hixn in Ireland. 

C 3 ** concerned 
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" concerned iji the damned peace at Utrecht ! 
** the man that makes up half the volume of 
" terfe profe, that makes up the report of 
^ the committee^ fpeaking verfesl Sic ejt^ 
^' homo Jum^ 

He died at Wimpok^ a feat of the earl of 
Oxford, on the eighteenth of ISeptember 1721, 
and was buried in Weftminfter; where on a 
monument, for which, as the /^ piece of 
human vanity^ he left five hundred poundSj^ 
is epgraveu this epitaph; 

Sui Temporis Hiftoriam meditanti, 

Paulatim obrepens Febris 

Operi fimul & Vitse filum abrupit, 

Sept. 18. An. Dom« 17^1. ^tat, 57. 

xl« S* £* 

Vir Eximius* 

Serenifiidais 

Regi GuLiELMo Reginaequc MARiiE 

In Congrtffiorte Fepdcratorum 

Hag£ anno 1690 celebrata^ 

Deinde Magns Britannic Legatis 

Tum ;is, 
,Qui anno 1697 Pacem Ryswicki confecerunt, 

Tum iis. 
Qui apud G3II0S annis proximis Legationetnobierunti 

Eodcm eti^m anno 1697 in Hibernian 

Sec RE- 
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Secretarixjs; 
Nee nan in utroque Honorabili confeflu 

Eorum, 

Qui anno 1700 ordinandis Commercii negotiis 

4Quique anno i7ii-dirigcndis Portorii rebu> 

Praefldebant, 

COMMIS&IONARIUS ^ 

Poftremo 

« 

Ab Anna 

Feliciffima; memorise Rcgin$ 
Ad LuoovictTM XIV. Oalliae Regeni 
iMiffus gnno 17 11 
De Pac€ ftabilienda, 
(Pace ettaninum durante 
Diuque ut boni jam oitmes Iperant duratura) 
Cum fumma poteftate Lcgatus. 
, M ATTHiEUS PRIOR Armigcr j 

. Qui 
Hos omnes, quibus cumulatus eft, Titulo^ 
liumanitacist^Ingenii Erudicionis Laude 

Superavit; 

Cui enim nafcenti faciles arriferant Mufe. 

Hunc Puerum Schola hie Regia pcrpolivit j 

Juvenem in Collegio Sti. Johannis 

Cantabrigia optimis Scicntiis inftruxits 

Virum denique auxrt & perfecit 

Malta cum viris Priiicipibus eonfueuido ; 

Ita natus, ka inftitutus, 

A Vatum Choro avelli nunquam pQtuit, 

-Sed folebat fepe rerum Civilium gravitateiii 

Amoeniorum Literarum Studiis condirc : 

C 4 Et 
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Et cum omnc adco Poeticcs genus 

Haud infclicitcr tcntaret, 

^um in F4bcUis concinne lepideque texendis 

Mirus Artifcx 

Nemincnn habuk parcm, 

Haec liberalis animi obledtamenta | 

Quam jiullo Illi laborc conftiterint, 

facile ii perfpexere, quibus ufus eft Amici | 

Apud quos Urbanitatum & Leporum plenu§ 

Cum 'ad rem, quaecunquc forte inciderat, 

. Apte varie copiofeque alluderet, \ 
Jnterea nihil quasfitum, nihil vi cxpreffum 

Vidcbatur, 
Sed omnia ultro effluere, 
Et quail jugi c fonte afFatim exuberarc . 

Ita Suos tandem dubios reliquitj 

Effetnc in Scriptis, Poeta Elegantior, 

An in Convidu, |yomes Jucundior, 

» 

Of Prior, eminent as he was, both by his 
abilities and ftation, very few jnemorials have 
been left by his contemporaries ; the account 
therefore muft now hp deftitute of his private 
pharafter smd familiar practices. He lived at 
a time when the ragp of. party detedled all 
whiph it was any man's intereft to hide j 'an4 
as little ill is heard of Prior, it, is certain that 
not much was known. He was not afraid of 
prpyotog cenfurej for when he forfookA, 

Whicrs 
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Whigs *, under whofe patronage he firft en- 
tered the world, he became a Tory fo ardent 
^nd determiniate, that he did not willingly 
confort with men of different opinions. He 
was one of the fixteen Tories who met weekly, 
p,nd agreed to addrefseach other by the title 
of Brother ; and feems to have adhered, hot 
jOnly by concurrence of political defigns, but 
by peculiar affeflion, to the earl of Oxford and 
Jiis family. With how much confidence he 
was Urulled^ has been already told. 

He was however, in Pope's * opinion, fit 
/only to make verfes, and lefs qualified' for 
bufinefs than Addifon himfelfl This was 
iurely faid without confideration. Addifon, 
exalted to a high placf , was forced into degra-r 
dation by the fenfe of his own incapacity ; 
Prior, who was eipployed by men very capa- 
ble of cftimating his value, having been fecre- 
tary to one embafly, had, when great abilities 
were again wante^d, the fame office another 
time ; and was, after fo much experience of his 
knowledge and dexterity, at laft fent to tranfadi 
a negotiation in the higheft degree arduous 
god importaiit ; for which he ^yas quali- 

• Spencc, 
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fied, among other requifites, in the opinion of 
Bolingbroke, by hi« ihfluencfe upon the French 
minifter^ and by Ikill in queftiqns oFcommercc 
above other men* 

Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of life, 
it is too late to get much intelligence. One 
of his anfwers to a boaftful Frenchman hag 
been related, and to an impertinent he made 
another equally proper* During his emftafly^ 
he fat at the opera by a man, wto, inhh rwp^ 
ture, accompanied with his own voice the prin- 
cipal fingen Prior fell to railing ^t the per- 
former with all tlie terms of reproach that he 
could colle£t,till the Frenchman, ceafmg from 
hiM fong, began to expoftulate with him for 
his barlh cenfure of a man who was'confefledly 
the ornament of the ftage. ** I 'fcnow all 
" that," fays, the ambaflador, " mats ilchanteji 
^' bauty queje nefcaurois vous eutendte.^* 

. In a gay French company, where every one 
fung a little fong or ftanza, of which the-^ bur- 
den was, Bannijj^tts la Melancbdie ; when it 
ipame to his turn to fing, after the performance 
of a young lady that fat next hiqi, he producoi 
thefe extemporary lines ; 

Mais 
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Mais celle voix, ct ccs beaux yeux^ 
Font CupkJon trop dangcrciix, 
Et je fuis trifte quand je crie 
Banniflbns la Melancholie. 

Tradition reprefents him as willing to der 
fcend from the "dignity of the poet and the 
ftatefman to the low delights of mean company. 
His Chloe probably was fometimes ideal j but 
the woman with whom he cohabited, was a 
^defpi'cable drab * of the loweft fpecies. One 
of his wenches, perhaps Chloe^ while he was 
abient from his houfe^ Hole his plate, and raa 
away } as w^s related by a woman who had 
been his fervant. Of this propenfity to fordid 
converfe I have feen an account fo ferioufly 
ridiculous, that it feems to dieferve infertion. 

** I have been affured that Prior, after hav- 
*^ ing ipent the evening with Oxford, Boling- 
broke, Pope, and Swift, would go and fmoke 
a pipe, and drink a bottle of ale, with a 
^' common foldier and his wife, in Long- 
^* Acre, before he went to bed ; not from any 
*^ remains of the lownefs of his original, as 
f ^ one faid, but, I fuppofe, that his faculties 

• Spencc. 
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" — Strained to the height, 
*' In that celeftial colloquy fublimc, 
^< Dazzled and fpent^ funk down, and fought 
'^ repair." 

Poor Prior ! why was he {ojlratned^ and la 
fuch want oi repair y after a converfation with 
men not. In the opinion of the world, much 
wifer than himfelf ? But fuch are the conceits 
of fpeculatifts, vAxoJirain thtix faculties to find 
in a mine what lies upon the fiurface. 

His opinions, fo far as the means of judging 
arc left us, feem to have been right ; but his^ 
life was; it feems, irregular, negligent, and 
fenfual. 
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PRIOR has written with great variety, 
and his variety has made him popular. He 
has tried all ftyies from the grotefque to the 
folemn, and has not fo failed in any as to xa-« 

cur derifion or difgrace. 

His works may be diftinftly confidered as 
tomprifing Tales, Love-verfes, Oceafional 
Poems, Alma, and Solomon. 

His Tales have obtained general approbation, 
being written with gr^at familiarity and great 
fpritelinefs : the language is eafy, but ieldom 
grofs, and the numbers fmooth, without ap- 
pearance of care. Of thefe Tales there are 
only four. The Lad{( ; which is introduced 
by a Preface, neither neceffary nor pleafing, 
neither grave nor merry. Fauld Purganti ; 
which has likevirife a Preface, but of more va- 
lue than the Tale. Hans Carvel^ not over- 
decent; and Protogenes and Apellh^ an old, 
ftory, mingled, by an afFedlation not difagree- 
able, ^th modem imageis. The Toung Gen^ 

tlcman 
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tlemah in Love has hardly a juft claim to thtf 
title of a Tale* I know not whether he be 
the original author^ of any Tale which he has 
given us* The Adventure of Hans Carvel has 
palled through many iixeceffions cf merry wits ; 
for it is to be found in Ariofto's Satires^ and i^ 
{^rhaps yet older« But the merit of fuch 
ftories is the art cf telHng them« 

tn his Amorous Effufions he is lefs happy j 
ibr they are not didlated by nature or by 
p^ilion^ apd have jq^ither gallantry uor ten^ 
dernefs. They have the coldnefs oi Cowleyi 
without his wit, the dull exercifes of a Ikilful 
ywfifyer^ refolved at atl adventaife$ to. write 
ibmet^ng about Chloe, and trying to be a-* 
feoroiO by dim of ftudy. His. ftdipiis there-* 
jfore ^r6 mythological. Venus, after the ex- 
aitikple of the Greek Epigram, afks whi^n ih^ 
wa^ feen naked and bathing. Then Ct^id isi 
fnifiakeMi then Cupid is dif armed; then he lofes 
his daitstp Ganymede \ then Jupiter fends hin;i 
a fummons by Mercury. Then Cblve goe* 
a-hunting, with an ivory quiver grateful at ber 
J$de; Diat\a tniftakes her for one of her 
nymphs, and ^Cupid laughs at the blunder. 
All this i« furely defpicable j attd even when 

he 
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he tries to a^ the lover, without the help of 
gods or.goddeflesjhis thoughts are uaaffeaing 
or remote. H« taiks not /afi? a man of tbif 
world. 

The gf eaifift of a^ hiaajmorous eflaysis Henry 
and Eamai a dull and tedious dialogue, ucbic^ 
excites neither efteem for the man nor tender^ 
nefs for the woman. The.«s»Baple of Emma, 
who refolves to follow an outlawed murderer 
wherever ffar and guilt fliall drive him, 
deferves no Imitation i and the experiment 
by which Htmj trierf the lady's coaftancy, if 
fuch as muft end either in infamy to her, &c 
in difappointment t» hintfelf. 

i 

His ocdafional Poems neceflarily loft part 
of their value, a& their occafions, being lc& xe«» 
inetnbered, raifed lefs emotiom Some of 
them, however, are preferved by theiif inh&» 
rent excellence. The burlefque of Boileau'9 
Ode On Namur has, in fome part3, fuch aiii** 
nefs and levity as will always procure it tQzd^ 
crs, even among thofe who cannot* compare 
It with the original. The Epiftle to Boileau 
Is not fo happy* The Poems to the King are 

I ^ now 
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How perufed only by young ftudents, who read 
merely that they may learn to write ; and o£ 
the Carmen Seculare^ I cannot but fufpeft that 
I might praife or cenfure it by caprice,- with- 
out danger of detedlion ; for who can be fup- 
pofed to have laboured through it ? Yet the 
time has been when this negleded work wa^ 
ib popular, that it was tranflated into L^tin by 
^ common maften 

His Poem on the battle of RamilKes is ne- 
ceflarily tedidus by the form of the ftanza : an 
uniform mafs of ten lines, thirty-five times . 
repeated, inconfequential and flightly con- 
nected, muft weary both the ear and the un-* 
derftanding* His imitation of Spenfer, which 
confifts principally in / wem and / weet^ with- 
out exclufion of later modes of Ipeech, makes 
his poem neither ancient nor modern. His 
mention of Mars and Bellona^ and his com- 
parifon of Marlborough to the Eagle that bears 
the thunder of yupiter^ are all puerile and un- 
aSe£ting ; and yet more defpicable is the long 
tale told by Lewis in his defpair, of Brute and 
Troynovante^ and the teeth of CadmuSyVfiXh 
his fimilies of the raven and eagle, and wolf 

and 
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j3ind Hon. By the help of foch eafy fiftions, 
iand vulgar topicks, without acquaintance with 
life, and without knowledge of art or nature, 
a poem of any length, cold and lifelefs like 
thisj may be ealily written on any fubjefl. 

Ifihis epilogues to Pbcedra and io Lucius ^^ 
!§ very happily facetious ; but into the Pro- 
logue before the Queen, the pedant has found 
his wayj with Minerva, Perfeus, and Andfo- 
ineda. 

liis fepigi*ams and Iightdr pieces are, like 
thofe of others^ fometimes elegant, fometimes 
trifling, and fometimes dull j among the bcft 
Jure the Ci?fw^//o;/) and the epitaph on yobn and 
yoan. 

Scarcely any one of our poets has written 
fo much, . and tranflated fo little : the verfioa 
of Callimachus is fuiEciently licentious; the 
pataphrafe on St. Paul's Exhortation to. Cha- 
rity is eminently beautiful. 

jilma is written in profefled imitation of 
Hudibras, and has at leaft one accidental re- 
fe'mblance : fiudibras wants a plan, becaufe it 

Vol. III. D is 
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is left imperfect ; Alma is iinperfe£l, becaufe 
it feems never to have ha4 a plan. Prior ap- 
pears not to have propofed to himfelf any drift 
or defign^but to have written the cafual didtates 
of the prefent moment. 

What Horace faid when he imitated Luci- 
lius, might be faid of Butler by Prior, his 
numbers were not fmooth or neat : Prior ex- 
celled him in verfification, but he was, like 
Horace, invetitore minor ; he had not Butler's 
exuberance of matter and variety of illuftra- 
tion. The fpangles of wit which he could af- 
fotd, he knew how to polifh; but he wanted 
the bullion of his mafter. Butler pours out 
a negligent profufion, certain of the weighty 
but carelcfs of the ftamp. Prior has compara- 
tively little, but with that little he makes a 
fine (hew. Alma has many admirers, and was 
the only piece among Prior's works of which 
Pope faid that he fhould wifh to be the author. 

Solomon is the work to which he entrufted 
the protedion of his name, and which he ex- 
peded fucceeding ages to regard with venera- 
tion. His afFedion was natural ; it had un- 
doubtedly been written with great labour, and 

who 
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Vrko Is willing to think that he has betn la- 
bouring ill vain ? He had infufed into it much 
knowledge and much thought ; had often po^ 
li/hed it to elegance, often dignified it with 
fplendour^ and fometimes heightened it to fub- 
limity: he perceived in it many excellehciesi 
and did not difcover that it wanted that with- 
out which all others are of fmall avail, th6 
power of engaging attention and alluring 
curiofity. 

Tedlbufnefs is the moft fatal of isill faults ; 
negligeiiqes or errors are fihgle and local, but 
tedioufnefs pervades the whole; other faults 
are cenfured and forgotten^ but the power of 
tedibufnefs propagates! itfelf. He that is weary 
the firft hour, is more weary the fecond; as 
bodies forced into motion, contrary to their 
tendency, pafs more and rdore flowly through 
ievery fucceffive interval of fpacj 
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Unhiappily this pernicious failure is that 
which an author is leaft able to difcover. We 
are feldom tirefome to ourfelves ; and the adl 
of compofition fills and delights the mind with 
change of language and fucceflion of images ; 
every couplet when produced is new, and 
novelty is the great fource of pleafure. Per- 
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haps no man ever tiiotight a Imp fx^perflTioUd 
when he firft wrote it, or contra<ajed his work 
till his ebullitions of inrention had (uhfided* 
If he fhouid controul his dfifire of immediatQ 
renown, and keep his work nine years :uiQ|>ub- 
Hflied, he will be ftill the authw, and ftifl in 
danger of deceiving himfdtfj and if he x:On- 
fults his friends, he will probably find me» 
who have more kindtiefs than judgement, or 
more fear to offend than defire to inftru&/ 

The tedioufnefe of this poem proceeds not 
from the uniformity of the fubjeft, for it is 
fufficiently diverlified, but from the continued 
tenour of the narration ; in which Solomon 
relates the fucceflive viciffitudes of his own 
mind, without the intervention of any Other 
fpeaker, or the mention of any other agent, tm- 
lefs it be Abra ; and the reader is onjy to l6am 
what he thought, and to be told that he thought 
wrong. The event of every experiment is fore- 
feen, and therefore the procefs is r.ot much 
regarded. 

Yet the work is far *from deferving to be 
negleded. He that fhall perufe it will be able 
to mark many paflages, to which he may xct 
cur for inftrudion or delight ; many from 

which 
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which the {x)et may learn to write, and the 
philofophcr to^ reafon. 

If Priors poetry be generally considered, 
his praife will bp that ^ of corre<9:nef8 and in«^ 
jduftry, rather than of compafs of comprehen- 
sion, or adtivity of fancy. He never made 
any effort of invention : his greater pieces 
.were all tiffues of fentiment j and his fmaller, 
which confift of light images or fmgle con- 
ceits, were not always his own. I have 
traced him among the French Epigramma- 
tiftsy and have been informed that he poached 
for prey among obfcure aatliors. The T^hlef 
and the Cordelier is, I fulppofe, generally confi- 
dered as an original pro4iu3:ionj with how 
jcauch juftice this Epigram may tell, which was 
written by Georgius Sabinus, a poet now lit- 
tle known or read, though once the friend of 
Luther and Melandhon ; 

De Sacerdote Furem confolante, 

Quidam facrificus furem comitatus cuntcm 
Hue ubi dat Ibntes carnificina neci. 

Ne fis mo$ft!u$, ait; fummi cpnviva Tonantis 
Jam cum coelitibus (fi modo credis) cris. 

lUe gemens, fi vera mihi folaria prsebes, 
JJolpcs apud fuperos fis meus oro^ refcrt, 
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Sacrificus contra j mihi non convivia fas cil 
Ducere, jejunans hac cdo luce nihil. 

What he has valuable he owes to his dili-? 
gence and his judgement. His diligence has 
juftly placed him amongft the moft correiQ: 
of the Englifh poets; aijd he was one of the 
firft that refolutely endeavoured at corredtnefe. 
He never facrifices accuracy to hafte, nor in- 
dulges himfelf in contemptuous negligence, 
or impatient idlenefs ; he has no carelefs lines, 
or entangled feritiments ; his words are nicely 
feledied, and his thoughts fully expanded. If 
this part of his chara£ter fufFers any abate- 
ment, it muft be from the difproportion of 
his rhymes, which have not dways fufficient 
confonance, and from the admiffioh of broken 
lines into his Solomon j but perhaps he thought, 
like Cowley, that hemiftichs ought to be ad-? 
mitted into heroic poetry. 

He had apparidntly fiich reftitude of judgc^ 
jnent as fecured him from every thing that 
approached to the ridiculous or abfurd; but 
as laws operate in civil agency not to the 
excitement of virtue, but thje repreffion c^ 
^iclfednefs, fo judgement in the operations of 

{ intellect 
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intelleft can hinder faults, but not prodnce 
excelfence. Prior is never low, nor very 
often fublime. It is faid by Longinus of 
Euripides, that he forces himfelf fometimes 
into grandeur by violence of effort, as the 
lion kindles his fury by the lafhes of his own 
t^il. Whatever Prior obtains above medi- 
ocrity feems the effort of ftruggle and of toiL 
He has many vigorous but few happy lines ; 
he has every thing by purchafe, and nothing 
by gift; he had no nightly vifttations of the 
Mufe, no infufions of fentiment or felicities 
of fancy. 

His di&ion, however, is more his own 
than that of any among the fucceffors of 
Dryden ; he borrows no lucky turns, or com- 
modious modes of language, from his prede-. 
ceflbrs. His phrafes are original, but they 
are fometimes harfti ; as he inherited no elc- 
gances, none has he bequeathed. His ex- 
preffion has every mark of laborious ftudy; 
the line fddom f^ems to have been formed at 
once ; the words did not come till they were 
called, and .were then put by conftraint into 
their peaces, where they do their duty, but. 
do it fullenlj. In his greater compofitions 
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there may be found more rij^id ftatelinefs t)mi) 
graceful dignity, 

Qf verfification he was not negKgent; 
what he received from Dryden he did not 
lofe ; neither did he increafe the difficulty of 
writing, by unneceflary feverity, but ufps 
Triplets and Alexandrines without fcruple. 
In his Preface to Solomon he propofes fome 
improvements, by extending the fenfe from 
one couplet to another, with variety of paufes. 
This he has attempted, but without fuccefsj 
his interrupted lines are unpleafmg, and hi^ 
fenfe as lefs diftind: is lefs ftriking. 

He has altered the Stanza of Spenfer, a$ 
a houfe is altered by building another in it$ 
place of a different form. With how little 
refemblance he has formed his new Stanza tq. 
that of }ii$ mai|]ker, thefe fp^imens wUl ihew, 

SPENSER, 

She flying ftaft froin heaven's hated facc^ 
And from the world that her difcover^d widcj. 
Fled to the wafteful wildcrnefs apace. 
From living eyes her open (hame to hide, 
^d lurk'd in rocks an^ cay^s. long unefpy'd^ 

3 Bwt 
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38ut that fair crew of knights, ' aod Una fair, 
Pid in that caftle afterwards abide. 
To reft themfelves, and weary powers repair. 
Where ftore they found of j^ll, that dainty ws^s 
and rare, 

PRIOR. 

To thp clofe rocji; the frighted raven flies, 
3oon as the rifing eagle cuts the air: 

« 

The Ihaggy wolf unfeen and trembling lies, 
When the hoarfe rogr proclaims the lion near. 
Jll-ftarr'd did we our forts and lines forfake. 
To dare our Britifh foes to open fight : 
Our conqucft we by ftratag^m Ihould make : 
Our triimnph had been founded in our flight. 
'Tis oi^rs, by craft and by furprife to gain : 
flTis tb^irsy to meet in arms, apd battle in tb^ 
plaint 

By d)i$ Dfiw ffamdure of his lines he has 
iLTcaded difficulties; nor am^ I fure that hd 
Jias loft any of the power of pleating} but 
Jie no longer imitates Spenfer. 

Some of his poems are written without re- 
gularity of meafures; for, when he com- 
menced poet, we had not recovered from 
p^r Pindaric]? iijfatuation ; but he probably 
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lived to be convinced that the eflence of verlc 
is order and confonance* 

His numbers are fuch as mere diligence 
may attain ; they feldom offend the ear, and 
feldom footh it; they commonly want airi- 
nefs, lightnefs, and facility; what is fmooth, 
is not foft. His verfes always roll, but they 
feldom flow, 

A furvey of the life and writings of Prior 
may exemplify a fentence which he doubtlefs 
underftood well, when he read Horace at his 
uncle's ; the vejfel long retaim the /cent which 
itjirji receives. In his private relaxation he 
revived the tavern, and in his amorous pe- 
dantry he exhibited the college. But on 
higher occalions, and nobler fubje£ts, when 
habit was overpowered by the neceflity of re- 
flection, he wanted not wifdom as a fl:atefman, 
nor elegance as a poet. 
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«^ILLIAM CONGREVE defcen4«4 
from a lamily in Staffordfliire, <)f fd 
gteat andquit^r tfeat it dailfts a place among 
tJie few that e^ttend their line beyond the 
Norman Coriqueft; and was the fon of Wil* 
liam Congreve, fccond fon of Rkhard Con-i^ 
greve of Congreve and Stritton. He rifited^ 
once atleaft, the refidence of hisanceftors; and, 
I believe, more places than one are ftill fliewn, 
in groves and gardens, where he is related to 

have written his Old BaUbelor^ 

* • 

Neither the tinie nor place of his birth ar6 
certainly known : if the infcription upon his 
monument be true, he was bom in 1672, 
For the place ; it was faid by himfelf that he 
pwf d his nativity to England, and by every 
body elfe that lie was born in Ireland, South-* 

crii 
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cm mentioned him with fharp cenfure, as a 
man that meanly difowned his native coun- 
try. The biographers aflign his nativity to 
Bardfa*, near Leeds in Yorkfhire, from the 
account given by himfelf, as they liippofe, to 
Jacob. 

't*© doubt whether a man of eminence 
has told the tnith about his own birth, is, in 
4pf>earanbe, * to he very deficient in candour; 
yet nobody can live long without knowing 
that falfehoods of convenience or vanity, 
falfehoods fi^om which no evil immediately 
yifible^einfues, except the general degradation 
cf human teftimpny, aare very lightly uttered, 
and,' pnce uttered, are fallenly fupported. 
Boileau, ^ who defired to be thought a rigorous 
and fteady moralift, having told a petty lie to 
Lewis XlVii continued it afterwards by falfe 
dates; thinking himfelf obliged in honour^ 
fays his admirer, to maintain what, when he 
faid it, was fo well received. 

Wherever Congreve was borh, he was edu- 
cated . firft at Kilkenny, arid afterwards at 
Dublin, his father having fbme military em- 
ployment that ftationed him in Ireland : but 

* The Villare has no Mard/a^ hot zManl/ey^ in Yorkihire. 

after 
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after having paffed through the ufual prepa- 
ratory ftudies, as may be reafonably fuppofed 
with great celerity and fuccefS| his father 
thought it proper to affign him a profeffion, 
by which fomething might be gotten; and 
about the time of the Revolution fent him^ 
at the age of fixteen, to ftudy law in the 
Middle Temple, where he lived for feveral 
years, but with very little attention to Sta- 
tutes or Reports. 

His difpofition to become an author ap- 
peared very early, as he very early felt that 
force of imagination, and poflefled that co- 
pioufnefs of fentimcnt, by which inteilediual 
pleafure can be given. His firft performance 
was a novel, called Incognita^ or Love and 
Duty reconciled: It is praifed by the biogra- 
phers, who quote feme part of the preface, 
that is indeed, for fuch a time of life, un- 
commonly judicious. I would rather praifc 
it than read it. 

His firft dramatick labour was the Old 
Batchelor ; of which he fays, in his defence 
againft Collier, ^' that comedy was written, 
" as feveral know, fome years before it 

" was 
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•* was a£lcd. When I wrote it, I had litti^ 
" thoughts of the ftage ; but did it, to amufe 
•• myfelf, in a flow recovery from ai fit of* 
** ficknefs* Afterwards through my indif*- 
^* cretion it was feen, and in fome little time 
♦* more it was afted ; and I, through th6 tt^ 
^ mainder of my indifcretion, fuffered myfetf 
^* to be drawn in, to the profecution of a 
^* difficult and thanklefs ftudy, and to be in* 
** voived in a perpetual war with knaves and 
« fools/' 

There leems to be a firange affedlation iii 
authors of appeanng to have done every 
thing by chance* The Old Batibelor waS 
written for amufement, in the languor of* 
convalefcence. Yet it is apparently compofed 
with great elaboratenefs of dialogue, and in-* 
ceffant ambition of wit* The age of the 
writer confidered, it is indeed a vety wonder^ 
ful performance; fof, whenever written, it 
was a£ted (1693) when he was riot niofe 
than twenty^one years old ; and was then re- 
commended by Mr. Dryden, Mr. Southern, 
and Mr. Maynwaring. Dryden faid that he 
neVer had feen fuch a firft play; but they 
found it deficient in fome things requifite to 

the 
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th& fucGdb of its exhibition, and by their 
greater experience fitted it for the ftage* 
Southern ufed to relate of one comedy, 
probably of this, that when Congreve read 
it to the players^ he pronounced it fo wretch* 
edly that they had almoft rejeded it; but 
they were afterwards fo well perfuaded of its 
excellence, that, for half a year before it 
Veaa a£ked, the manager allowed its author 
the privilege of the houfew 

Few pkys have ever been fo beneficial to 
tihe writer; for it procured him the patronage 
of Halifax, who immediately made him one 
of the commiifioners for licenfmg coaches, 
and foon after gave him a place in the pipe« 
office^ and aqother iu the cuftoms of fix 
hundred poimds a year. Congreve's conver- 
iation; mtift fur/ely have been at leaft equally^ 
pleafi^ with his writings. 

» 

Such a comedy, written at fuch zji age,, 
requires fome confideration. As the lighter 
i^^ecies pf dramatick poetry profefles the imi- 
tation of common life, of real manners, and 
daily incidents, it apparently prefuppofi?8 a 
familiar knowledge of many charafters, and 

Vol. IIL E exaft 



exad obfarvatioti of die^ pairing worMj the 
diffficulty therfefote iSj io ^oncelte' holir thi^ 
knowledge can be obtained by 'a hbyi ' 
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' But if the Old Batcbilor fe flrore nearlxr 
dkaroined, it will be foiind tb begone of^tfiofe' 
Comedies which miy be' made b5r*^a*'ni:i'nd* 
vigorous and acUte, and' furtilfKed; Xi«4thr^c6--' 
mick chara^lers by '&e perufil ''Of ' tother 
poets, .without much afhial commerce widi*^ 
mankind. TTie dial9gue is one^ conftant reci- 
procation of Conceits/'" or cliaUi, ©f >Wi't, in 
wbi cfi nothing; fiow* neceffarily ^ ftbtti ' Ac 
cccafron^ 6ris"diaated'6y nature'. 'Thc'cha- 
m£tets both of mctt'aftd Women ^streMcither 

/ 

fi&itious and artificiali as thofe of Heartwelt 
and the Ladies; or eafy and common, as' 
Wittol a tsime idk)t,^ Bltif a fwaggeriiig cow-^ 
ard, and- FondSewife- a jeAlous puttfeaA; ahcf 
the cataftrophe arifes^from a miftakenot rery. 
probably produced, by marrying a woman in 
a mafk. 
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' * Yet this gay' comedy, when all t^efe de* 
dudtions are made, will ftill remain the work 
6f a* very powerful aiid fertile mind: the 
dialogue is quick and fparklkig, the incidents 

inch 



foch as feize the attention, and the wit fo 
e^subeiURt? tiiat it q^ er-'infarms its ten&metU^^ 



V 



' Nesityear he gave andther fpeciiuen of • his 
aBiKtiesr in ^be Double Dealer^ • which < waa" 
riot received with equal tihdnefs. He writes 
to his patron the lord Halifax a decEcation, 
in which he endeavours to reconcile the reader 
to that' which found few friends among the 
audience. TTiefe ^ipologies are always tife- 
kfs; 4^ "giijlibus noli ,^ dij^utatidum\ men 
may be cbavinced, but they cannot he pleafed, 
againft their will. Bu^f though tafte fe obfti- 
nite^ it \i very variable^ and time often pre* 
vails when arguments have failed. 



^ / ' ■ e 
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' Quiefe^ Marf d'diifdrred upon bbth thbfS 
plays the honour of her prefence; niid when 
ihe jdiecl, [ foon aftpr, Cgngreve teftified fti§ 
^atitdde^ oy a'defpicable efFufioh of elegiac 
paftpif aj j' a* comjiofitioji in which aU is ujtiria- 
turat, and yet nothing is Ti6w. 



• 1 



Tn.^aAother year fi!5gf5) his prolific pen 

prbducj^d ioWj^r Love\ a comedy of nearer' 

alliance *'£o* li|e, and exhibiting ''ftiore real 

manners, tha'A ' either- bf the forrtifefi^ Iflie 

" '' ^ E 2^ ^' charader 
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charaScr of Forejight Was then commoo. 
Dryden calculated nativities; both Cromwdl, 
and king William had their lucky days } and 
Shafteibury himfelf^ though he had no reli* 
gion, was faid to regard predi^ipns* T\ift, 
Sailor is not accounted Terynatural, hut he 
is very pleafant. 

With this play was opened tht New The- 
atre* under the diredion of Betterton the 
tragedijin; where he exhibited- two year^ 
afterwards (1697) ^^^ Mourning Bride^ a 
tragedy^ fo written as to (hew him fufficiently^ 
qualified'fQr either kind of dramatipk poetry. 



•■ * * 



In this play, of which, when he afterwards 
revi&d it, he reduced the yeriific^tion to 
greater. regularity, there is more buftle than 
fentimentj the plot is bufy and intricate, and 
the events take hold on the attention; but, 
except a very few paflages, we are rather 
amufed with noife, and perplexed, with i^a- 
tagem, than entertained with any true deli- 
neation of natural^.ch;u^ders. This, how- 
ever, was received with more benevolence 
than any Qther of his worksy and ftiU con« 
tinues to be a£ted and applaudeo. 

8 But 
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' But whatever ofoje£ki6ti« ' may be madfe 
^^tker to his eomick xxr tragiek excdleuce^ 
«hey are left at ' once in the Maze . of admi^ 
ration, when it is remembered that he had 
produced thefe four plays before he had pafied 
his twenty-fifth year; before other men, even 
iiicH AS are fome time toihine in eminence, 
have paiZed their prot^ition of literature, or 
prefume to. hope for any other notice than 
fuch as is beftowbd on diligence and inquiry. 
Among all the efforts of early genius which 
literary hiftory records, I doubt whether any 
one can' be produced that more furpafies the 
common limits of nature than the plays (£ 
•Gongreve. - ! 

Ik 
About 3thls time began the long-continued 

controttfrf^- between GoHier and the poets. 
in the rdgn of • Charles the Firft the Puritans 
*had riiled a violent clamour againft the 
drama, ^which they confidered as an enter- 
tainment not lawful to Chriftians, ah opinion 
held by them in common with the church of 
•Ronie; knfl Pryhne piiblWhcd Htfirto-'majlix ^ 
ft huge volume,' in which ilage-plays were 
cenfured. The outrages and crimes of the 
Puritan^ brought afterwards their whole fyC- 
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4cm !of do<ariRe into 'flifi*pirtc» aiwJvfroTO^the 
ReftdridttQii the po^ :toid IJae ^aj^rsMirdre 
Jeft at qi»?t;r jGjft W Jbjn»5e . *n<dffte4i; tibeni 
Vrc^ld :hayi£ hsul the appe^itaoice otHtjffi^eY 
jto puritaflieai maligqityi. . . J, /,»i • ^ ' 

, 1%& -danger, liiDwevfflv was.^om anra;^ bjr 
tkixe;:'and Cdlliexv uf^^fiercs ancf 'ittipiacabib 
^omjuror^: knew l:hat lilx oMttatk^iupoa.^ 
theatre r^xmld: neyer • makh him i£idrpie^d^^fi»lr 
a Piiriteri; he there&n3i(i69&)' pfteliihed .5/ 
i^S&or/- Fisfi^ofj the ' IhnfikvSitf'mid ^Atyfanzntfi 
^. iH.En^l/b Stc^gcj^ h belieife iqithl aojDthier 
laaotivti tfc^n i?eliglou&rwaliindifc(»iefci^^ 
nation. He was formed for a contSQTva^ 
ift; with .fufficient learning; with didion 
vehement - and ^ p^ia^d, . ► thpfigl^ . , often 
vulgar. jiad inc6x:fi^iQ:i wit^ i|nQMU|ii^aUc 
pertinacity; with wdt 4^ ^he high^ dfig^efc 
keen and iarcaJdick;- and witb all thpfef powers 
.exalted and invigorated by juft.copfide^ice ia 
his caufe* . , \ .. ' -. " : 
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Thus qualified, afiift ^^i^s incited,' ii^ walfc- 
ed cut to battle, bad aiCtilpd at onop moft 
of the living writers, from> Drydealto Duti* 
fey. His onfet was violent: theift puflkges^ 

3 which 



wia<^ while th^y ftood (ingle had pajBTed with 
Iktle 9otiqe^ when * thf y wer^ accumulated 
au^ ^xpoff d :$oga^ny > excited h<XTor ; ihf 
wiifi Bjid the piotts. ca^ht the alarm^ and the 
aa^n ^on4^?e4 why ^ hiad fo long Aadfered 
ineligiqn: aod. liic^tipufnds^ to he openly 
ta»gh^:^ tJbA.pul)l^ck charge. 



.If 
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• Nothing now rehiained for the jpoets but 
to refill .or %. EJiyden'fi cbnicie!|Ge^ or hlfc 
prudence, angry as he was, withheld him 
litjiii 7lhe conPifti Coogt^ve and Vanbrngh 
attfn^pteij wfwWft.* iH^Qpgreve, a very youflg 
iftan,. elated with-^^fofi^ef?, . and impatient of 
e^nfm^,: aflfv^edriftPc^uf' Pf confidence* ar^i 
fecurity. His sl«feC fi^ce pf ijc^^troverfy i$ 
to retort upon his adverfary his own words: 
he is. very ^gry,.4jpdi^. hoping tp conquer 
CoiUer with hia own weapons, allows him^ 
felf in the \\k git every term of contum.ely 
and contempt; but he has the fwqrd with- 
out the arm of Scanderbeg; he has his anta- 
gonift's coarfenefs, but pot his ftrength- Col- 
lier replied; for coriteft was his delight, he 
was not to be frighted froin his purpofe or 
his prey. 



£ 4 



The 
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The caufe of Gongrevc was iMt teiiaWe: 
whatever gloffes he might ufe for the defence 
or palliation of Angle paflkges, the general 
tenour and tendency of his plays ihuft al^ray^ 
be condemned. It is acknowledged, with 
univerfal conviiftiori, that the * peruM erf his 
works will make no man better^ and that 
their ultimate efFed is to reprefent pleafure in 
alliance with vice, and to celax thofe Dl>Ii- 
g4tiQn^ hy whicH lift; .aught tq jbg t^golat^d. 



' * 



"Hie ftage found odter advocates, and the 
difpute was protra&ed through ten years; but 
at laft Gomedy grew n»ore modeft, alndCd-r 
lier lived to fee the reward of his labour it^ 
the reformatibn of the theatre* 

• 4' " ' • » 

Of the powers by. Which this important 
vi£tory wa§ atchieved, a quotation from I^ve 
fir LovCy and the reipiark ifpon it, may afforc^ 
a fpecimen. 

I - ^ * 
Sir Sampf. Sampjoti^s (i very good name; 

fir your Sampfins, were Jlropg dogs from tlb^ 
beginning, 

AngeK 
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AngpL J5&^«tf tf cnrc'^^y^ you rtmaiAer^ the 
^rongefi^ Sampfon of your name pu^d an did 
rhott/e owt bU bead (it la/l.\ 

♦* Here you have the SacFed Hiftory but^ 
*^ Idqucd/ and Sampfon once more brought 
^* iiito the' houfe of Dagon, to snake fport 
^* for the Philiftines }'^ 

Gongreve's laft play was The Way of the 
World\ which, though, aB he hints in Ua 
.dedication, it was written with great labour 
and much thdu^t, wat received with fo little 
!6ivotir, that,* being iii a high degree ofiended 
and difgufled, h^ refolved to commit his quiet 
and his fame no more to the caprices of axv 

audi^oipe. " " 

• ... 

*. ■ * . ^ 

^ ^ From -this' time his life oeafed to be pulv« 

lick; he lived for himfelf, and for his friends*} 

9nd among his friends was aUe to name 

every man of his time ^om wit ^and ele<r 

Igance had raifed to reputation. - It may bt 

therefore reafonaUy fuppofed that his man^ 

ners were polite, and his^ coav^datioii 
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H^.ifeBiWAa$;t'«F-hav«' takeo lAllcb plerf^ 
in. Mwjtiicfg^. »s-.M*.ce!Ot»Bwted^ wjfeblng to- tH'e 
SpeBator^ and onlylMiie'. ,p*pet tfe^ft T^/p/v 
though publifhed by men with whom he 
iijight be fnppQi^. T»Fiyi|:^g jljt^r^^oci^tq; -and 
Jjhpughi He Jiv§4:;jgi^7 ye^rs gfter tiie publi* 
«jj/?n i{vC.^i§^]V{i|Bpl^n^oufi.P«Bm^^ y^ he 
ad«>d nothing to thenl^;bul:$rti^!OQ:ia lite* 
rary indolence; engaged in no controverly, 
fOfitgi^^ wi^ 4i9y oyal, nnfi^Kff -IpUgtting 
fl^tteiy ;^y;f ubjfclf^^ cojpjjg[?tt^at jpa^^-^iior proi^ 
V'^g.?'Wfit!5r:>yr:;fflfIignaii^ ^'^^. b»? 

tun^ <' .! ?;'Tf:::o') oj bovl ;: > •.=( ,l..ihr''') ' -;. 
v.-i I • -vi.'r :'o odJ cJ £"'.•;•: en "i::-.::*. ; .'.i ....•5 
Having owed his fortune to HaB&x^Mic 
continued always of his patron's party, but, 
arf:/it iciems;. n^odlf yicflejwd^ QitJucrwaofiy; 
lU!]^ ini .£toiadi^6(xw^\>natWiiBy ' Qijt^eizi^dy 4> 
htt :abaiticiti*vr^»'/r«t«f^iwpe4r;: I^i« fccurity 
tbl^efow :J!Was;n«fc»crofiirlpUff|d}o ^.: vhenj^ 
nfKm \li\%\ ex;ttitfi©ft'jedf tbe SyhjgsJ :fom« i»T 
t^roefficW wafe Hftdcrl^ pOflgf»« fliotild b? 
di^t^ctdi. the;:fead:!;pf i^l^rdcfiM^e thig 
anfwer: 






Non 
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* Non ofatufa adco gcllamus pcftortf,.Pcpoi,- . 
Nee tani averfus «qiias. TyK^^ fo) j^nS^^^^ u.rbg. 

, He that was thus honoured by the adverfe 
party,: ihight naturally §xped to be advanced 
when hjs friends returned to power, and he 
j^a5,nxa^".^ci:et»ry,fi>r thj^,ifland ofJamMca^ 
\ p.lac,e, J |iapj)9Je, y^ithput truft or (ja^?,- but • 
which, ^'wUh;. hi? potfiif the ci^pms, is Y^4 
4p Jiav? afcrded hipiWeIye.hundrt?4poiind? 
a yeaf. ., ,,- .. -, | v- ' ., 



< ' I 




jpro 

refg§^ r*f i^^7amoijg^ (Sijii^r teftimonies to hU 
merft. .iSleele ' macfe HiTi.th'e patron jof his 
"Milcellany, " and ,Pope, i'nfcribed 'to him his 
tranilatlon of the UTad. " 



r • - r • 
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Bu>t. h^ jtraated the Muies with jagrautu4e 
^r, ^ving 4oag.coiiVrerfed familiarly wit^ 
the greiit, he wifhed to be confidercd rather 
as a mafi c^ iaip^iqa tl^n of wit; and^ when 
he recdk^d 4 yifit £nom Voltairq, difgufted 
him by the ^efpicable fqppery of defiring t^ 
be con£dered not as an author but a gentle- 
man 5 to ^hich the Frendunan relied, ^^ that, ^ 

ii if 
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** if he had beep only a gentleman, he fliould 
^* not have come to vifit him." 

In his retirement he, .may be fuppofed to 
lifive applied himfelf to books ; for he dif^ 
covers more literature than the poets have 
commonly attained. But his ((udies were 
|n his latter days obftruded by catairafls if| 
Ijiis eyes, which at laft terminated in' blind- 
nefs. * This melancholy ftate was aggravated 
by the gout, for which he fought relief by a 
journey to Bath ; but being overturned in Ws 
itliBjiot^ . ^opiplained from that time of a pain 
in his f]ide, and died^ at his houfe in*Surry*<^ 
ftreet in the Strand, jaij. 219, lyijS-p. Hav-r 
ing lalijL in jftatp jii the Jerxilalem-chamber^ 
he was hiifiedin Weftihinfter- Abbey, where 
H monument is ereded to his memory by 
Henrietta dutchefs of Marlborough, to whom, 
for Teafoas either iiot Icnewn or not mention- 
ed, he bequeathed ^ legacy of about ten 
thoufand pounds; flie actumixlation^of atten- 
tive parcimony, which,' though to her fuper- 
iludus and ufelefs, ndght have jglven great 
pifiiftance to' the ancient family fo)m Which be 
defcended, at that time by the imjjrudence of 
his relatioi^ reduced tp difficulties afid diftrefe, 
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GONG R EVE has merit rf thie highel! 
kind ; he is an original writer, who bonx)Wed 
neither the models of his plot, nor the maiUier 
of his dialogue. Of Ms plays I eannoi 
ipeak diftiriaiyj for fince I infpe£led theirf 
many years have pafled; but what remainsf 
upon my memory is, that lus charafters arcf 
commonly fiditious and jurtificial, with very 
little of nature, and not much of life. He 
formed a peculiar idea of comick excdlence^' 
which he fuppofcd to cqnfift in gay remarks 
and unexpe^ed anfwers ; but that which he 
endeavoured, he feldom fstiled of performing. 
His icenes exhibit not much of humour^ 
imagery, or paflion: his perfonages are a 
kind of intelle^ual gladiators^ every fen- 
tence is to ward or ftrike; the conteft >Qf 
fmartnefs is never intermitted; his wit is a 
meteor playing to and fro with alternate 
corufcations. His comedies have therefore, 
in fbme degree, the operation of tragpdtfs; 
they furpriie rather than divert, and raife aid-* 
miration oftener than merriment; Biit they 
are the works of a mind xeplete wiith images, 
and quick in combination. r 

Of 
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Of his mifcellaneous^po^try, I cannot fay 
any thing very favourable. The powers of 
Cottgr^ve .fecia t9 4pf«rt:him;^^ i|e leaves 
th^ ftage; dfi .Atitaw* yrjx^ no longer ftropg 
than . he ^cqul4 touch thie ground* Xt cannot 
be^pb|ibrfe4 wkhg^ii; v^fj^der, that a xnind fa 
yigcirotis and f^rtiler.in 4r j^ixiatick copnpofitions 
{hpuldon any qtli^r occafion difcoygr nothing 
but impotence and ppv^erty.. He ha^in th^fe 
KttlQ pieces, neithip}:, elevation; (jf.^ncy, Xel^c-^ 
tlop o.C I^T^a^i .por Ikill in, .verfific^tioni 
yet,::;if . I .^.^P. required; to. fel^ froja^t^C 
yrhole mafs of Ei^gUih poetry the^moft poc-, 
dcaVpaff^graphy I know not what I could 
prefer tQ ^ exi^ms^tipp in ^Jbe ^feurmng. 
Bride: .. .: ; . . 

' I • • • • I* 

It was a fenty'd-noifei fw-.kll is hufh*d, 

Leonora. 
It boxc the. accentof ^ huraaii x^I^^n . •. ., 

, It ^ifffB ihy feaf , or elfc' {6mt trah^nt trihd - 
Whiit&iQg thro* jioUows. of this vaulted ifle s 

^ w Leonora.^ ' ^ 

■ I ' ' ' 

Hark I • ; •^• 

Almiria. 



% « 
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No, all 1i hufli'd; aha ft'iU as death.— 'tis- 
drfeadfd! ' •• 
Hdw fev^t^end Is the fiicfe' '6f ttiis tall pile • ' ' . 
Whofc ancient pillai:s rear their* marble heads, . 
To bear aloft its' at'chM Ind* ponderous roof, " * 
By its own weight xpadp ^edfaft ^nd'irnmdvcablei 
Looking tranquillity l/Ilfftrikes tri a\ye\''*'' ""'-'; 
And terror. 6n my ^thihg%ht; t.hfe' tbnFfbs ! '. • '•; 
And monxirftental C^ves of d^Mlook' cold: *'*** 
And IhoDt'a ckilhefs t6 rhy tfenAliitg heart,' ' " 
Give me thy hand, and let .me heaf thy vbicej 
Nay, quicklj^ fpeak to me; arid let me h«ai* ' ' 
Thy voice— riny own ^fFrights riie with its tchpcs*^ 

» • - • . . 

» - ♦ 

He whp.reJfcd$ thofoiipes enjoys fop/a^jx^r 
ment tke powers of a poet ; he feek what he 
rememlJet^ 'td liive fete before, .but .-lie 
feds it with' great incteafe of fenlibffityj - he 
Tteognlzes'a familiar Imagt, b^it ttieefS it a^aiit 
amplified . arid expanded, embelEfhed' . wltfr 
beauty, and eolar^d witk majefty. 



K 



Yet iaa«}dthe a^hox, whQappears\^ii|&,-fp^ 
have €3:)§oyed the coaiidebce of Nartuiie, krr 
ment die death a£ queea Mary^ iu lines liko 
thefe: . ; :>. . :.^; 

The 
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The rocks arc cleft, and ncw-dcfcending nHs 
Furcow the brows of all th' impending hills. 
I'he water-gods to floods their rivukts turn. 
And each, with ftrcaming eyes, ftippllcs his 

wanting urn^ 
The Fauns forfake thei woodsi the Nym.phs the' 

grovc> 
And round the piain in fad diftraflions roVe : 
In prickly brakes their tender liriibs they fear^ ^ 
And leave on thorns thei^" locks of golden haar. 
With their rfiarp nails, thcmfclvcs the ^afyrs 

wound, 
And tug their flia^g^ beafdsi and bite widi grief 

the grpund. 
Lo t^an himfelf, bcrieath a blafted oak, 
Dejefted lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 
3ec Pil^s weeping too, in wild defpaifi 
And to the piercing wrnds her bofom bart; ' 
Aiid fee yon fading myrtle, where appears 
The Queen of Love, all bath'd in flowing tears ; 
Sec bow (he wrings her hands, and beats her breafl:^. 
And tears her ufelefs girdle from her waifl: : 
Hear the fad murmurs of her (ighing doves t 
For grief they figh, forgetful of their loves. 

And many year^ after he gave ho proof tfiat 
time had improved his wifdom or his wit j 
for on^ the death of the marquis of Bland- 
ford this was his fong : 

And 
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. And.now the wia^s^ which had To long been &ill. 
Began the fwelling air with fighs to fill : 
The water-nymph's, who motionlcfs remained. 
Like images of. ice, while Ihc complained, 

'Now loos'd their ftreams: as wRcri defcending 

rains , 

Roil the deep torrents headlong o^cr the plains. 
The prone creation, who fo long had gaz'd, 
Ch^rm'd with her cries, and at hel* griefs amazed. 
Began to roar and howl with horrid yell, 
Difmal to hear, and terrible to tell ; 
Nothing but groans and fighs were heard around. 
And Echo n;iultiplied each mournful found. 

In both tiiefe funeral poems, when he has 
jelled out mafty fyllables of fenfelefs dolour^ 
he difmifles his reader with fenfelefs confo-» 
lation : from the grave of Paftora rifes a light 
that forms a ftarj and where Amaryllis 
wept for Amyntas, from every tear fprung up 
a violet. 

But William is his hero, ind of William 
, he will fmg ; 

The hovering winds on downy wings fhall wait 

around, 
. And catch, and waft to foreign lands, the flying 

found. 

Vol.. lit. F It 
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It cannot but be proper to fliew what fhejr 
fhall have to catch and carry: 

*Twas now, when flowery lawns tfee prolpedl: 

made. 
And flowing brooks Jbencath a forefl: fhade, 
A lowing heifer, loveliefl: of the herd. 
Stood feeding by ; while two fierce bulls prepared 
Their armed heads for fight; by fate of war to 

prove 
The vidor worthy of tl^e fair-one's love. 
Unthought prefage of what met next my view ; 
For (bon the fliady fcene withdrew;. 
And now, for woods, and fields> and fpringing 

flowers. 
Behold a town arHc, bulwark*d with walls and 

lofty towers ; 
Two rival armies all the plain o*erfpread. 
Each in battalia rang'd, and (hining arms array'4> 
With eager eyes beholding both from far> 
Namur, the prize and miftrefs of the war. 

» 

. The Birth &f the Majt is a miferablc fic- 
tion. One good line it has, which was bor- 
rowed from Dryden. The concluding verfes 
are thefe: 

This faid, no more remained. Th'etherial hoft 
Again impatient crowd the cryftal coaft* 

The 
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The £itfaierj oovr^ within his {pacious itands^ : 
M^CQttip^9^4 aU t^ rhiiigled mafs of fea^ 8fi4 

lands; 
And, having hcav'd aloft the ponderous fphere^ 
He launched the world to float in ambient air. 

-Of his irregular poems, that to Mrs. Ara- 
bella Hunt feems to be the beft: his Ode for 
Cecilia^s Day, however, has fome lines 
which Pope had in his mind when he wrote 
Ws owa. 

His Ifnitations of Horace are feebly para- 
phraftical, and the additions which he makes 
are of iktie value. He fometimcs retains 
what were more properly omitted, as when 
he talks of vervain and gums to propitiate 
Venus. 

Of his Tranflations, the fatire of Juveftal 
Was written very early, and may therefore 
be forgiven, though it have not 4he mafly- 
nefe and . vigOtit of the original. In all his 
verfions ftrength and Iprightlinefs are want- 
ing : his Hymn to Venus, from Homer, is 
perhaps the beft. His Knes ate weakened 
with expletives, and his rhymes are frequently 
imperfea. 

Fa Hw 
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His petty poems are feldom .worth tK& 
coft of critiGifm : fometitnes the thoughts arfe 
falfe. and fometimes common. In his verfes 
on lady Gethin, the latter part is an imitation.' 
of Drydcn's ode on Mrs. Killigrew; and 
Doris, that has been fo lavifhly flattered, by 
Steele, has indeed fome lively ftarizas, but 
the expreflion might be mended; and the 
moft ftriking part of the chatader had beeli 
already fhewn in Love for Love. His Art 
of Pleqfing is foilnded on a vulgar but per- 
haps imprafticable principle, and- the ftale- 
nefs of the fenfe is not concealed by any no-^ 
velty of illuftration or elegance of di<9:ion. 

This tifTue of poetry, from which he ^eems 
to have hoped a lafting name, is totally neg- 
lected, and known only as it is appended to 
his plays. • - : • 

While comedy or while tragedy is regarded, 
his plays are likely to be read; but, except 
what relates to the ftagc, I know not that he 
has ever vmtten a ftanza thatis fung, or a 
couplet that is quoted. The general charac- 
ter of his Mifcellanies is, . that they ihe w little 
wit, and little virtue. 

.7 Vet 
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Yet to him it muft be confeffed that we 
3.re indebted for the corredion of a national 
error, and the cure of our Pindarick madnefs. 
He firft taught the Englifh writers that Pin- 
dar's odes were regular ; and though certainly 
he had not the fire requifite for the higher 
{pedes of lytick poetry, he has Ihewn us 
ihat enthufiafm has its rules, and that in mere 
poijfufion there is neither grac? nor greatnefs. 
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BL ACKMORE. 



CIR RICHARD BLACKMORE is one of 
diofe men whofe writings have attraAed 
much notice, but of whofe life and manners 
very little has been communicated, and whofe 
}ot i% has been to be much oftener mentioned 
^ enemies than by friends* 

. JJe yras the fon of Robert Blackmore of 
Gorfliam in Wiltfhire, ftyled by Wood Gen-- 
tleman^ and fuppofed to have been an attor- 
fiey : ^avigg been for fome time educated in 
a coui\try.fchopl, he was fent at thirteen to 
Weftminfler; and in 1668 was entered at 
Edpiund-Hall in .Oxford, where he took the 
degree of M. A. Jun.e 3, 1,676, and refided 
thirteen years ; a much longer time than it is 
ufual to fpend at the univerfity^ He afters- 
wards travelled : at Padua he was made dodlpr 
pf phyfic ; and, after having wandered about 

ayeaf 
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a year and a half oii the Continent, returned 
home« 

In fome part of his life, it is not known 
when, his indigence compelled him to teach 
a fdiOjoI I $n humiliation with which, though 
it certainly lafted but a little while, his enemies 
did not forget to reproach him, when he be- 
came confpicuous enough to excite malero^ 
fence ; and let it be remembered' for his ho- 
nour, that to have been once 2i khoci^ma&€fi 
h the only reproach which all the perfpieaci*/ 
of maKce, animated by wit, has ever fecett 
upon his private life. 

When he firft engaged in the ftudy of phy- 
fie, he enquired, as be lays, of Dn Sydenham 
what authors he (hculd read, and was diredted 
by Sydenham to Don Quixote ; wbieby faid 
he, is a very good beok ; / read it JKIL Th* 
perverfenefs of mankind makes it often mi^ 
ehievous in men of eminence to give way to 
metrimenfc^ The idle and the illiterate will 
long {belter themfelves under this jfoolifh 
apophthegm. 

Whether 
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: Whet^ he rede^ i^ti^d with thtf dixec^ 
tk>9^ <ur foughl: for betler, he commenced 
phyficiaAi and obtained high eminence and 
e^enfrtt firadi^ce. He became Fellow o£ 
the CoBege of Phyficians April la, 1687, be« 
ing osie of the thirty whtcb, by the itew 
chartet of Idng Jame«^ wefe added to the 
fc^iner Fellows. His f efidence was ift Cheap- 
fide, and his friends wefe chiefly in the city. 
In the early part of Blackmore's time, a citi- 
2en was a term of reproach; and his place 
of alwde was another topick to which his 
adYerfaries had recourfe^ in the pemiry <^ 
icandaL 

BJackmpre therefc** was made a poet not 
by neceffity but incHnation, and wrote not 
for a liyelihopd but for a fame; or, if he may 
tell his own motives, for a nobler purpofe, to 
engage poetry in the caujfe of Virtue. 

I b^Ueve it is peculiar to him, that hia 
firft publick work ws» an heroick poem. 
He was not knavm a« a maker of vcrfes, till 
he publiihed (in 1699) Prince Arthur^ in tea 
books, written, as he relates, by fuck catcbet 
andjiarts^ andinfucb occaftonal uncertain hours 

at 
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0ts bh profcjjion (^ordid^ and for the greaiejf 
part in cofftc-boufes^ or in pqffikg up and d^iwu 
ibcjimts. For th^ latter paort of this apQr 
Ix3gy he was accufed of writing t9 the rum^ 
blittg, of bis cbariot^^bsels. He had read, he 
&ys, kt^t little pdetry ftbrougbottt bisjwbsdc life;. 

qndftrjifi^^^ ^^^^ l^^firs bad^mt H^nittin an. 
hundred vcrfes^ except one copy (f f^ttn verfef 
inpraifcofafriend"fp(ipky 

. . r 

He thinks, and with feme reafon, that 
from fuch a performance perfetfHon cannot 
\lt exp^dted; but he finds another reafon for 
the feyerity of his cenfurcrs, which he exr 
prefles in language fuch as Cheapfide eafily 
fumiihed. / am not free of the Poets Com-- 
ponyy baving never kijfed tbe governor s bands : 
mine is therefore not fo mucb as a permijfion'' 
paeniy but a downright interloper. Tbofe gen^ 
tlemen ipbo, carry on their poetical trade iti a 
joint Jiock^ would certainly do what they could 
to Jink and ruin an unlicenfed adventurer^ not^ 
withfianding I diflurbed none of their faStories^ 
mr imported any goods they bad ever dealt in. 
He bad lived in the city till he had learned 
its note. 

That 
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That Prince Arthur found many readers, 
is certain^ for in two year§ it had three edi** 
tions; a very uncommon inftance of favour** 
able reception, at a time when literary curi*- 
ofity was yet confined to particular clafi^6 of 
,the nation. Such fuccefs naturally raifed ani^ 
.mofity; and Dennis attacked it by a formal 
-criticifm, more tedious and difgufting than 
the work which he condemns. To this cen- 
fure may be oppofcd the approbation of Locke 
and the admiration of Molineux, which are 
found in their printed Letters. Molineux i^ 
particularly delighted with the fong of Afo- 
/ax, which is therefore fubjoined to this nar- 
rative. 

. - • ■ .... 

It is remarked by Pope, that what raifes 

the hero often Jinks the man. Of Blackmore 

it may be faid, that as the poet finks^ the 

man rifes ; the animadverfions of Dennis, in- 

folent and contemptuous as they were, raifed 

in him no implacable refentment: he and 

his critick were afterwards friends; and in 

one of his latter works he praifes Dennis as 

tquaito Boileau in poetry^ and fttperior to him 

in critical abilities. 



He 
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H^ feem8 t0 have been more ddighted 
with praife than psdaed by cenfure, and, inh- 
Ae«td of ihclxmn^ quickened hi% canseif. 
HtfviQg in two jttm produced ten books of 
FriHce ArtbuY^ m ti*^o years more (1697) 
he i&A into the world Khfg Arthur in twdva. 
The provocation waa now doubHed, jind the 
refentiEkent Of wkf and criticks may foe fup»* 
poj^d CO have iacri^fed in proportion. He 
found, however, advaittages more than equi- 
valent to all their outrages; he was this year 
made otie of the phyficians in ordinary to 
king William, land advanced by hini to the 
honour of knighthood, with a pre&nt of n 
gold chain and a medals 

The malignity of the wits attributed hia 
knighthood to his new jpoem ; but king WUr- 
Jiam was not very ftudious of poetry, and 
Blackmore perhaps had other merit: fc»: he 
fays in his Dedication to Alfred^ that hs bad 
a greater part in the fuccejjion of the boufe of 
Hanover than ever be bad bocfJUd. 

♦ 

What Blackmore could contribute to the 

Succeffion, or what he imagined himfelf to 

have contributed, cannot now be* known* 

4 That 
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"That he had hecn of conliderahle ufe, 1 4oubt 
«.ot hut he helieved, for I hoid him td haVb 
been very honeft ; but he mi^ eafily m^ 
a falfe eftimate of his own importance : thofe 
tvhom their virtue rdlrains from deceiving 
ethers, are often difpofed by their vanity fo 
deceive themfelve*. Whether he promoted 
the SttCceOSon or aot^ he at leaft approved it, 
and adhered invariably to ^s prmciples ^nd 
party through his whole life. 

His ardour t)F poetry- ftiiV continued; and 
not long after (1700) he publiflied a Para^ 
fhrafe on the Book />f yS^ and other parts of 
the Scripture. This performance Dryden, 
who purfued him with great malignity, Kved 
long enough to ridicule in a Prologue. 

The wits eafily confederated againft him, 
as Dryden, whofe favour they almoft all 
courted, was his profefled adverfary. He 
had 'befides given them reafon for refent- 
ment, as, in his Preface to Prince Artbu)r^ 
he had faid of. the Dramatick Writers almoft 
all that was aDeged afterwards by Collier; but 
BJackmore's cenfure was cold and general, 

' " Collier's 
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Collier's was perfbrijj and ardeftt; Blackmc^ 
taught; feis reader to diflikei what CSolUer 
incited him to abhor* 

In his Preface to King Arthur \ut endea- 
, youred to gain . at feaft one friend, and pro- 
pitiated Congreve by higher praife of his 
Mourning Bride thdkn it has obtained from 
any other Criticki 

The fame year he publifhed a Satire on 
Wit I a proclamation^of defiance which united 
the poets almoll all againft him^ and which 
brought upon him lampoons ^ and ridicule 
from every fide. This he doubtlefs forefa.w, 
and evidently defpifedj nor fhould his dig- 
nity of mind be without its praife^ had he 
not paid the homage to greatnefs which he 
denied to genius, ^nd degraded himfelf . by 
conferring , that authority over the. national 
tafte, which he takes from the poets, upon 
men of high rank and wide influence, but of 
lefs wit, and not greater virtue. 

Here is again difcovered the inhabitant of 
Cheapfide, whofe head cannot keep his poetry 
unmingled with trade. To hinder that in- 
tellectual 
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telleCtual bankruptcy which he afib&s to &ar, 
he will erefl: a Bank for Wit. 

In this poem he juftly cenfured Dryderi's 
impurities, but praifed his powers; though 
in a fubfequeht edition he retained the iatire 
and omitted the praife* What was his reafon 
1 know not ; Dryden wad then ho longer ia 
his way. 

His head ffilf teemed with heroick poetiy^ 
and ( 1 705) he publifhed Eliza in- ten books* 
I am afraid that the world was now weary 
of contending about Bkckmore's heroes; for 
I do not remember that by any author, feri-^ 
ous or comical^ I have found Eliza eithet 
pndied or blamed. She dropptd^ as it feems^ 
dead-^born fr<m the prejs. It is never men-^ 
tioried, and was never feen by me till I bor- 
rowed it for the prefent ocfcafion. Jacob 
fays, // is correal ed^ and revifed for another 
impreffion\ but the labour of revifion was 
thrown away. 

From this time he turned fbme of his 
thoughts to the celeluration of living charac- 
ters ; and wrote a poem on the Kit-cat Club^ 
. Voi- IH. G and 
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Atii Advki to- iht Poets im&i to cilSrafi ibt 
'Duke of Marlborough *y^\mt on J occ^fida -iiT 
another year of fuccefs, thinking himfelf qua- 
iified to gi^e ilxQre inftrii^^iijrWag^ill ^fote 
a poem :of jtith^ice to 14 -^^wro/* Tt^^ryi 
Steele ;i<?!aiit thca publishing , the X<^tkr\ and 
jooking foun4 him for fomething at v^hich 
bf .migfej l^qgbf. unjuqkiiy. lighted pn Sir 
Richard's work^ and treated it with fuchcon-* 
tempt, that, as Fenton obferves, he put aa 
end xo the fofcies of writers thst gav^ Adi^ice 
to Painfers. ' ^ y :....,. - , . , 



Not long after (i7ir>-i) hepubiyhoA^^it- 
/rW, ii ^hilrfopbical Foitrij whidL .hts ;beto^ 
by my racanimendaiacm^ ftifehed ia the ktd^ 
colte^Oiii ' . Whoever }udgci:©f this by any 
ctiiei^ of iJ^dkmore's j)«^fditeStiO^, will do 
It injury. The praife givin 'it hy Addifoil 
(Spec. 339 J is too weB kftdWfl to be--tr«n* 
fcribed; but fbme ndtfceci^ doe to thte Xf&i^ 
mony of Dennife, -whocdb it^a 't pillilofp-^ 
" phical Poem, which has equalled, that of 
" Lucretius in the beauty of its verlification, 
*'* and infiniteFy furpaiftd- it in the ^Ic^^ity 
♦^ and ftrength of its reafoaing/' .:t 

. Why 
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Why ah author furpafles hhnfelf, it is na*- 
4ur4l to'eaqmte. 1 have he&rd from Mr. 
'Draper, ail eminent lijookfcljer^ an account 
•received T^y hiip fiem AmbrbfeThilips, * * Thsit 
*^ filackmore, as he -proceeded in this poeOf 
" laid his manufcript from time to time be- 
f^ fore a club of wits with whom he aflbciated ; 
and that every 'man -cpnOibuted, as he 
could, either imprbioement or corre^on.; 
^' fothat,'' faid Phifips^v^&eiterar^^^ 
^^ (lo where Jn the b6Qk thkiy lines itogethei^ 
*^ that now Hand aEsithiiyr m^e briginaUy 






" written." 



The telation 6f Philips, *! fiippefe, was 
frae ;' btrt when all reafonablc, ail credible 
iflowance is'"made for t1iis'fiicndly*revifibhi 
ttie^iitlkir will ftill retaiA ah amjile* dividend 
iSf pfaife; foi* to liiriimtfft^ always Waffl^^^^ 
the plan bf the wt)rk, the diftributioti of 
its parts, the cWo&e of topicks, the train of 
stf^meritj aiidi what rfs yet more, ; the gene-- 
nfl pi-ddmitinance of phflofophical judg€jment 
and poetical fpirit Corre^ion j^ldoipi efiea* 
isiore diah the fuppreffion of faults: a happ)!? 
l{fi€, or a fifngle -elegance, inay perhaps bo 
added'; but of a'lwge work the general cha4 

G 2 ra<9:er 
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taGer muft always i^emaifi} the original con^ 
•tetutlon can 'be very Ktde helped by local ro- 
medie6; inherent and radical dullnefs will 
never be much invigorated by ixttiniic anli- 
cination. 

# 

« 

• ITiis po6m^ if lie ;had written nothing elfe, 
'woiltd have tMnfmitted him to pofterity 
ambiigtlie firft&vourites of the Englifli Mufe^ 
but to mdbe verfes was his tranfcendent plea^ 
lure, and aK lie was not deterred by cehfure, ht 
was iiot iatiated with praif^. 

He deviated, however, fometimes into other 
tracks of literature, and ccmdefcended to en- 
tertain his readers with plain profe. When 
the Sfie£fator ftopped, he coniid^red the polite 
world as deftitute of entertainment; and in 
concert v^th Mr. Hughes, who wrote eveiy 
third paper, publiihed three times a M^eek tl»e 
Lay Mtmafier/^ founded on thj: : fuppofition 
that fome literary men, whofe characters are 
defcribed, had retired to a houfe in the coun~ 
try to enjoy philofophical leifure, tod refolved 
to inftru^ the pt^blic, by coi^municating their: 
difquifitions and amufements. Whether any 
real perfons were concealed under fictitious 

names. 
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names, is not kno^ivn. The hero of the cluhis. 
one Mr, Johnfon ^ fuclx a conftejUatiQa of ex- 
cellence^ that hiB chara^ier fhall not be fupi- 
prefled^ though there b im> great g^etuus iu the 
de/ign^ nor ikill in the delineatioii. 



r 






** The firft I Ihall name is Mn Jahofon^ a 
** gentlefeairrthat owes to Nature ei^cdlje^t 

u 
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facuitii^and aii elevated g^nlusi mub^ , tQ ipr^- 

dufhy and. apj^ca^a num) 
*^ . jcompfiflifnents. His tf^e is 
^^ juft and delicate; his jbHlgemeat clear, and 
^^ his* reafori ftrong, accompanied with an 
^^ imagination full of ipirit, of gteat cpmpa&» 
*Vaind ftotcd rwith t^n^d ideas. Ha. ia a 
^* irfitic of the ftrft rank; an^, wha^ is hia 
^ peculbr c^ament, l:|e is de^vered from tibe 
^ ^Ikntfttioii, malerolei^ejij aod fupercilioua 
^ temper^ that fo oftea blemifh meet cjf that 
** ^ara^er. ;^* His reaifrk$ Tcfult from ^c 
** mature ^BuirQafoa pf ^W;Ogs^, aijd^arQ formed 
'^ by a J!»4^mmit f^e^ and unbiailed b;]f (h<; 
": swttbpn^ K)f tbgff wl^ haye lasdly foUQweU 
" ^eachtjtherj^thf i^^ 

^* >CHite- , graminarians and cpmrosmatprs ^ 
♦Vi^pen, wJif^;^ have bee;a rcppying oae iinothei: 

G 3 ^ H many 
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** ^anylnindredyears^Mvithoutaoffdnipmre'- 
iiiditf-or, if they l^ve !V^rtttk«tl. fwth«ri> 
have only ^pfied i^ "i mec^ioM iBJKfttieiP 
** the rules of antkitt 'critics tb'inbdera writ*-? 
** ings, and "with great ktbotir di^eo^ei'ed tio-^ 
** thing but their own want of judgement and 
^eSpWityv •-li'UiMft JroEnlbd ^eftetrSfts^'to 
'^ -^e b&tt<»ii' bf '}iie fubjea:, hf^yMtAL-taem^ 
li&i'^(M§rtiiiatSi ^'VfidlidiiaikliJKtiated, laft* 
-#dl'>^^ici«ey ifdilii^ ^k6fp.lu,aimkyitt& 
*i brni^ to lighe ^ioiaiedAhg .vAiaiMAxjro0i'^ 
^ iiient;^!; wbefi«m^^diaraiSfa»iiitk0.T«rirt^ 
** to-theirs, ^rt^iha^'%minenir abifiian i#b^' 
** fighifieant bi6w]i^g^ iind a gnsit ftl^tyiin' 
♦* fin«ng>ilt t^^^f'^tle ik m Wfe Ihdfaftrii-* 
« btfS tto =fliarc:h~o«it- tlife ififeritbf iSi ailfttoiV 
* than iagaHblis- ^4aiteriiiftg ;M»i a»€W 
«« dfefeOrs } ^nd- %al^'i««tfe:'^ail»if41f bdin- 
<*• ittenfliKg tfie'-'b^ftufes than ^p«5fi«f <h6' 
<« ileiniierof'V^ttaiftfe Wr^tmgP^f Jfo;' 
« ^k(ie^ in a'ifohg".W^>^eih> ^f ^fife de^:. 




« pkble of fahittfefs''l)f6aiiasW.-"'^^-^n 
« excelient'Z>^<i?;fe ap^ekr^ fii^^lfe, anrfiby 
<« Its mtrihfit: wpr^ atti^ia#ii' g^ferS a^platffe. 
?» Ire i^ ftot llung ' With ehvV iik^leali j Aoij 
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^ idkea' he ospcslsa i&vjige nature, in .'£ift«mng 
upon the ccistal^tQd .atttl^w, 4w^Uing upon 
his imaginary defedis, and paiHiig over his 
^* ' cfHifj^ifiiiQ]^ '^ f »q^\£}jjces. ' 1^ , treats -all 
*-* .^f^t€^ upon -^lif, , fapa^ iinpai;dajl f?ot ^304 
" i&npt, like diejliftle ^ritigs, t^kep up. entirely 
^*^ ij^'.^tvdwe PIrt Rpljith* beauties rf Jhf f^% 
i' 4^»t, ^ piotlpngjbwt th^ «J?"pr^^f the rao? 
*♦ ■4«fa|v?n(ifrs, NeYSsdi^aoy^^j^xp^f^fsoVori^ 

": PfPrtfe* •t^^.•T^mation^•efttpfiWfefi theij; 
'*'?^^J$Mi*Af^s^(#?Jr.»irt^«s|i^p4^yhi«can^ 

" i4ti46tnf lit.; . ,U(Sifrfl©$Jikc,4icg'<5 ^d^y qrlticsi 
** -who are morofe becaufe they cannot .jWfite 
** themfelves, but is himfelf mafter of a goo<f vein 

i^.i^J«|(| if«.;|ret(-iiftil«fcri»»etiBi««r esA^iilp^ 

^dk|i9>iirit»^^iwa^l)ifr ^^pttl4)&«dif(f?fo9ni4 

-^.iiWNe$*K bmj'K ?,i flj-rhv' "i -t' '-fo •'•.'._': ^* 

b .{fflMniiA: <^} '^iUia^ilAfohis ^&BwItb ha/bilt 
^iM<('m(3ftiaJs^rfioaaa;gpAn£nvwid^ itlMbf gigadi 
^qJd^ii£bi\i[jiQMvydl/vw&hvall las gbiHdei^, 
«iui4iibhe^df the fixlerinty^ eixiiUbdri»B£th6 

■'i-i-n\ni\ " G 4 after- 
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forwards cplleded into a volume, and caUed 
in the (itle a i9^W to fk^ Spc&atofh 

Seme years afterwards (i 716 and 1717) he 
publiflied two volumes of EflBtys in profe, 
whicl). can bq coqrniehded only as they are 
written for the higheft and nobleft purpofe, 
the^ promotibn of reli^on. Blackmore- s profit 
is not the profe of a poet ; for it is lanjguid^ 
(higgiih, and lifelefs; his didtion is neither 
daring nor exafb, his flow neither rapid- nor 
pafyi aiijiHs periods neither fmooth nor i&ohg. 
His account of Wtt will fliew with how little 
clearnefe he is content to thii^, and how little 
his tHoug;ht8 are reebmmdnded by lils Ua-» 



■ft ♦> 
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' ^ Aitdits^ckhtcMi£^)f^ 
^ 4u£tiA»^ tfit> anveictrj^difiiury and^ peeb|ia[^ 
^ temp^raiy^nt iH:^ «6nfl^d[oaH(^^l^«^^ 
" feflbr of |t, in which is fpun4 ?i*<W«Wt^ 
^' reQce of regular and exalted fg^ineots, and 
f^ an IsdHMQEoe if a^niaUfpiiits^ wfined iaod 
^hii^i&bl io. a great d)ign»af{>)ififiy.) w1m6cc% 
«< being ^endowed w^y veracity^ farigli^d&^ 
if ^> and. ceSenty,^ as weit oil; thejiLieflttdom 
y^ ^s 4Wcf^ ]jiQ|iQW|:^he^ ^Qomepisp^inf 
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^ ftruments for th^ ^ritely opferattens of the 
** mind j by which ftieans the imzlginatibii 6att 
" with great facility raftge the wide field of 
** Natuj^e^ eontemplate ah Infinite variety of 
^ obje£ts^ ^nd, by obferving the {imilitude and 
*' difagreement of f heir feveral qualities, fingle 
•* out and abftraft, and then fuit and unite 
** thofp ideajs which will beft fervc its purpofq, 
^ Hence beautiful allufibhs, ilurprifing meta- 
^ phorsy and admirable fentiments^ are always 
^- ri^ady ^t hand : and while the fancy is fuU 
f^ ©f in^ag^ft, coUefited from Innumerable plb 
^* je£ts and theit ^iff&cmt qualities^ rj^lationst 
^* and habit^di^s. it can at plearure dr^fs 4 
^^ commoa notion in a llrange but becoming 
** »rbj by which, gf before , objefve^, thfi 
f*{ikme thought will appear a new pno^ 
f* jp Jtjpi^ gre3,^,clelfelrt isin4 woq4^ <» the hearr. 
** er,, ^h^jWfn caljl ,5C(wV wfults frx)iu4hia 
f* particul^;{ I^P7 -.OMnple^ion in the firft 
^* ioEEoadoq ofjth^perfon that -enjoys it, and 
p ^ =Jf a|ui^V/8^* ^.i^i^erftfied by vaijipiM 
« fj^^-.^^^a^am m^LM^ a» its 

*:> a^f e :%e f§; jitende^r aa4 ^jayed by 4iffei>» 
If! eft% p£(9|>^qm pf phJfigB^qf.^uced ^nd 
f -se^ifeilt^o k)t^e P3n|r# .ii# .^j^ofite .fern 
!frgttS^^^:r 'J3^^^9,,-aS^i^hajipens in tba 

** cpm- 






^ ,.In tliele Efl^ys flip, took little car« to propix 
lice it the expence of ^v],rtue -or of truth. ., 




*^ ' riot}oubt;bTit«ife'kiit!it^ MviS hiSferecHved 




en 
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** who differed in all things befides^ ngFeed ia 
** their, turn to ihew particular refpe<9; and 
^j- In^^dlhip to *thi&r.infolet2rr derider of the 
^' wor|}upi laff hi^ fpuntrjr^ytili 'at IfA the rc> 
**• {>itt£^iw]it€r4s; n^tronly gone off with im- 
^* imiM«f^tti!tttiumpteiio^sdigiWty.aftd 
^^ QpoSkntl^ I' do ioot' kno^v that any lAqmrj 
'^ c5i feafcb:wJisr;cSief! made after %bis i^ting^ 
*f /rrihat'jJUiyi^rbiraDd .W fevcr'xWfeyed ;for 
*^ fhl^ dilfi:^^ ii' the< author, or that thid in^ 
^ ftmbii8^'fe6dk'^^^ evej: coftdcifttJ lib Ic 

** btfttif^lri ptibRtf^ ^ Whafher^ thS^'^^occeds. 
*' .from the exceflive efteem and love that 
^-mi^^ ilp]^0iMrv '^^0^ ihe hi£e leign^ hftd'for 
*f Vri^br thGk;Hefq^/i£>iz^ abd-^^cdnpcrn.fof 
^ l^W]ChivfiBiBTlljB}igk)nf [will: b 
*> lrefeby'!th<iib,wWarfcbtAiiequaii^ 
^ th3eiB;ichafrt£Njr,'?)r,r> t. -; ''/ }:^?v'S: r. 

r In dll«llM >i^C!^1iflfj^ak$; with: Be^ 
abh^ntebikf^ol^iib ffiiM^dtabdt Mrho-^hai^ bur^' 
k%il^ i^i Ff^r 1 33ti«iiiith€ii- mpv^ ^^^etf 
to Ite ^-^C^V^^ pMblUhed-'avj^wird^ibr 
«««%»i#(^!i*^^i4(fe*^ Afc\'e6ihei^: d*: tfife ac- 

^iatiilfe7-%ur^^^ and^Wafe'^ife^r- 

li.-rrii •'^Tj. ' :.,. ^•■> ^.;':li! j;.j'ii /-^iw ,'^^d^g 
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wardisthe perpetual arid incefl&iit "^eh^my of 

Blaclcmore. - '• ^ 



• e ' 
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One of his Eflays* is upon thfc Spleen, whicfe 

i§ trcitbd fcy him fd raucfi to his bwnfiids-^ 

*•• •«. ^ 

feiSloii, that he has puWiffietf the feme thoughts 
in thi feftn^ word» ; ftrft ih :the Lay - Mdi^Jltrj ; ' 
fhca ih tbcr. Efiky f and then^ ii the J^efkcc 
to a • Medicaii Treatifc^ on .. Aei Splciou 1 One 
paflage, which I have Found : already ;.twicr9 J 
wiD here eihibit;, bdcaufe:! think k Igfttter iiha-- 
giined, 4^4 better e^^^ife^^tth^ €$uj^be iex-^ 
feded *^m the.,comm9n teno^r. of his.pifofe t> 



. ^*- -*-iA5 ^Tic fevecil combiiviLtraiiMr offpkme^ 
^ tic ^inadae& afid folly produce .an infinite 
^variety of iriiegalar imderllaxtdiDg^ljro the 

^. aitiica&{€ apoemnibdatioii anid illr^dce- h€^ 
tween feveral virtues and. vices-prbduDBaiV 
equal diverfity in the difpofitions and raan- 
^ (Diem :o^ irfahkin5:6^fe«iiM it c«ofe^ t© pifs» 
^5;tha*i:t&:»ift«i»y fa«nftiSe»6 «i3jaMM»lipraT 
%-du^idaftiwrc fpnaiiiiitifag m«»l» in ililnr: 
*K *elk^faal tocw^W^ > 'Hdw fitff^^nj^ la die tp 
1^ phf^r^e^ aiQOng the I$i$ij0(^culp^ble m^|t1c«n^ 
^^ whof$,.mi(^s are ^rA^k^^b^ .heaveQ;and 
^ ewth, with avfeeming equal fprce; fome 

♦' yrho 
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** \^ho are projid of humility j others who are 
*' cenforious and uncharitable, yet felf-denyr 
^ ing and devout ; ibme who join coitt^mpt 
** of the world with fordid avarice ; and others, 
" who pifefcrve a great degree of piety, with 
^ iil-nature and ungovemed paiBons : nor are 
^^ inftances of this inconiiftent mixture lefs 
^ frequent among bad men, where we often, 
•* whh admiration, fee perfons at once gene- 
^ rous and unjuft, impious lovers of their 
couiitry, and flagitious heroes, good-natured 
{harpers, immoral men of honoin-, and li- 
** bertin^s who will Iboner die than change 
•* their religion ; and though it h true that 
•* repugnant coalitions of fo high a degree 
^* are found but in a part of mantind; yet 
*^ none of the whole mafs, either good or 
^'^ bad, are Entirely exempted * from fome ab- 
^ furd mixture^ 



4C 
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Ite about ^18 tiaie (Aug. fta,'i7r6) be** 
came one of the £/A3r* of the College of ?hfr» 
ficiahs; and was loon after {OSt. i) chofen 
Cefi^r. He feem^ to havie afriv6dlate^ wliat- 
ever was the reafbii^ at his: medical honours^ ^ 



r» 



Having fu<xeed|4Jp;3velliHl>b book on: 
Cr^Ation^ by which he cftabliftied the great 

J principle 
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^principle of all' Religion, he tfaougbt his un- 
dertddog ifflpcrfed:, uniefs .be likewife en- 
forced the 'trutb.j0f R<(eve^<Hi;<;aiid for that 
^urpofe added another : poem, on Redemption^ 
-He likewife -^rote, before hia^Gnfirf/Wvtlircfc 
books on the Nature of JM[aTu . ^ i 

The lovers pf muficad devotion Jhave at- 
.ways wifhed for a more happy pxetrical verr 
fion th^n they h^ve yet obtained pf the hook 
of Pfalijis; this wifh the piety of BlacktRorc 
led him to gratify, and he produced (1721) 
/z a<?w Verfi^n.ofthe P&lms ^JDzvi^^fe^ tQ 
the tunes ufedin Churches; Ayljich, being/ rcr 
(dommended, by the^ archbifhops and m^ny 
bifhojps/ obtained a Ucpnjfe fof its adnuffioa 
into "public wqrfhipj but no jadpiffion h^ ii;^ 
yet obtained, nor has it any right to come 
where Brady and Tate haVe jgot ppfleflion* 
Blackmore's name muft be added to thofe of 
Baany others^ who, k>f i}» fapM att^ulpt, f*ve 
ebt Jned only the pitaafe. of medjaing w^B^ 






He was hot yctdctcnfedfromherdifckpoatryi 
there was^anodxer mQnarq)[i of .this iik)Ckd,.f0i 
he did not fetch his heroes from foreign coun- 
tries, whom he coxdiderid as worthy of the 

Epic 
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£pic Miife, aad Jbei di^tofiod :Alfred (1723) 
mth twclYie book»K Bit the' opinioa of thb 
fiafroa was i30W fettled j ^ kero' introduced -by 
^iasdkmore w^S' <not IBoeij'to fiod eillicr i'e^ed 
^r JEipdfijds ; Alfrtd took ius jdace hj Etiiu 
in filenc^ aisl idJdr^SLdTs : benevoFenceL vaB 
afhamed to favour, and, jnaiioe j^^^as 'vve^r^ xf 
infulting. Of his four Epic Poems, the firft 
had ftich refputation ^nd pc^larity as tnfaged 
the critics ; th<i fecond ^as At'^leaft kiiowh 
enough to he Adiculfed; %hi^ two laft h^d 
heither friends nbr enertiies. - - 



r ♦ 



\ 'Contempt- iS ;&?fcrid of 'gahg^enfe, which if 

it Tdies one •part of a diaraScr corrupts all 

the reft by degrees. Bfackmdre, being dei 

ipifed 'as a poet, wai hitiiri^ riegleiaed as i 

i)hyfician 1 his pradHce, Which was once ihvi-^ 

flioufly gi-eat, 'forfook hiiA in the lattef pirt ot*. 

his life ; but being by nature, or by principle^ 

averfe from idlenefs, he employed Ws unwel* 

come leifure in Wnting bbbks on phyfic, afi4 

teaciiin'e others to cure thofe whom 'he cfiiilci 

himfelf cure no longer. I know not Whether 

I can enumerate all the treatifes by which he 

has endeavoured to diffufe the ajrt of healing 5 

for there is fcarcdy any'diftemper, of dread^ 

-U 
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ful name, whidi he has not Caught his reader 
how to oppofe He has written on the 
fnialI-*pox, with a vehement invedrre stgamSt 
inoculation } on confumptions, the i^leei^ 
the gout, the rheumatifm, the kingWvil^ 
the dropfy, the jaundice, the flone, thedia-^ 
betes, and the plague. 

r 

Of thofe hooks, if I had read them, it 
could not be expeded that I £hiould be. able 
to give a critical account. I have been told 
that there is fomething in them of vexf^tion 
and difcontent, difcovered by a perpetual at* 
tempt to degrade pdiyfick from- its. iiiblimity^ 
and to reprefent it as attainable without much 
previous or concomitant learnings By the 
tranHent glances which I have thrown upon 
them, I have obferved an affei^ed contempt of 
the Ancients, and- a fupercilious deriflon of 
tranfmitted knowledge. Of this indecent arro^ 
gance the following quotation from his Preface 
to the Treatife on the Small-pox will afford a 
fpecimen; in which^ when the reader finds^ 
.what I fear is true,, that when he was cenfur- 
ing Hippocrates he did not know the difference 
between apburifm and apophthegm^ he will not 
pay much regard to his determinations con» 
cerning ancient leamidg. 



J 
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. ^j 'M:f<K l2il» bpol^ of jAphori£Ea6, it is 
^ Uk€ mj JkMfd Ba^j^V of the fame title^ a 
^. . book of jefts^ or 41 ^ave coUe£bion of trite 

aadtnfii^g obfervatk>i^; of wkidi though 
i; ttamy v^ true aa4 certain, yet tbey dgnify 

.nothii^g, an^d nay afEord diverfiom, but no 
" iBftruftipn}: «iqft of them being, much in- 

feiior. %o. the i^yv^s .of ijhe wife men of 

Greece, which* ret »e ia.low anjd mean. 
** that we are entertained every day with 
^ more , valuable fentiments at the table-con- 
« veiiajilcto of Ingenious and k^^^ 
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I am tinwilfing however to leave him 
in total diigrace^ and will therefore quote 
{tQvci aAQ^er Trcfact a pafTage lefe repre- 
hen/ible; , 

*• Some gentlemen have been difingenuous 
^* ah^ unjilft to rriie, by wrcfting and forcing 
** my meaning in the Preface to another book,- 
•* as if I condemned and expofed all learning, 
•* thougli they knew 1 declared that I greatly 
** honoured and efleemed all men of fuperior 
•^literature and erudition; and that I only 
** undervalued falfe or fuperficial learning, 
** that fignifies nothing for the fervice of 

Vol. IIL H ^ mankind ; 
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f' maimiidv'aiid tfiat^ as'to j^hyiicfc, I ex- 
^* prdsly affirmcii that learning miift%tefQlfterf 
^ With' Mtive genius tb 'make a phVfii&h' o^ 
** the nriV raiik^ but if tliofe talents are'^a- 
** rated/, i ' afferted, Hai'db'^ MB infift-X^il a 
** mail of native fagacity. arid dfliReiicc ' ^iu 
^ ^ jprove * ' a^ more able ^ ktid tifeful • pifactifer, 
^'' thatf a heavy' ttotion:al fi^latl edcuteibere^ 
f* withahe^febf ccMifed^ideks!^' r - ^ ■^' '' 

He was not only a poet and a phyliciaxu 
but produced Iflc'ewife a wOrK of a aifferent 
kind, A tr:ue qnd impartial Hi/iory of the C^fi'^ 
jpk(^cy again^^ WiUiaiii/ ^^V/f^i i^c-^ 

mory^ in the Tear i oa c. This 1 have never 
feeri, but fiippofe it at Icaft compiled rwith 
integrity. He engaged likewife in theological 
ppntroverfy, and wrote two books againft^jhe 

Ari.ans;\7^^ P^ytidices againfl ^t^ Arjan^^n 
pothefis ; and Modern iVrians unmajked^ Anon 
Iher of . his works is l^aiural^ Tbeofogy^ o^^ 
Moral jputies confidered apart Jrom ^ofiitvej^ 
with fome Ohfervations on the Defirablefiefs and 
Necejjity of, a fupernatural Revelations l^iS 
was the laft book ihat he publifhed. He le§ 
|jehind*hUn The accompUJhed Preacher^ or, ai\ 
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^Jfay upon Divine Eloquence *y which was 
printed after his death by Mr. A^ite of Nay- 
4andlin Eiiex, the minifter who attended his 
deathbed, and tcftified the fervent piety of 
lii^ laft :hour8. He died on the eighth of 
OCtobep,' 1 729, 
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BLAGKMORE, by the unremitted ea*. 
jnity of the witft, whoto he provoked more hfy 
tiis viftu^ thaa his dulnds^ hu beeb ixpoRA 
to worfe treatment than be dcferv:cd^ hi* 
name was fo long ufed to point every epi-- 
gram upon dull writers, that it became at 
laft a bye-wofd of contempt: but it deferves 
obfervation, that malignity takes hold only of 
his writings, and that his life palTed without 
reproach, even when his boldnefe of repre- 
henfion naturally turned upon him many eyes • 
defirous to efpy faxxjts, which many tongues 
would have made hafte to publifh* Bu( 
thofe who could not blame, could at leaft 
forbear to praife, and therefore of his pri^ 
vate life and domciHck chara^er theire arf 
no memorials. 

As an author he may juftly claim the ho* 
nours of magnanimity. The inqeflaxit attacks 
of his enemies, whether ferious or merry, 
are never difcovered to have diAurbed his 
(^uiet, or to have lelfefeed his confidence m 
Jiimfelf ; they neither awed him to filence 

BQr to cautipnj they miih^r prov©ke4 him 

' to 
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Id pttufanee, not depreffed him to cotoplaitifc 
WhUe the diftriblitors of literary fame were 
chdcavotiririg to depreciate atid degrade him^ 
he ^her defyifed or defied Aem^ wrote on 
AS he had' written before, and never turned 
afide to qoiet them by civility, or reprefs them 
by confutation. 

He depended with great fecurity on his 
own powers, and perhaps was for that reafon 
U& ^gent in perufing bboks. His literature 
was, I tiliink^ but fmalL What he knew of 
andquity,' J fii^e^f): him to ha^e gathered 
from modem cosidtplers t but though he. could 
not boaft of much critical knowledge, his 
pund fras ftofe4 with general pitaciples^ 4nd 
bf^le^ mUm^ ^^fearchea to thoiSe t^hom he 
c^nfid^d ^ M^ Baia4^ 

Wttli tkls 4ilpefAldnt Ke wfote ihbft of !i!i 
poeins. Having formed a magnificent deifign^ 
ke was earelef^ of paiticuiar and Subordinate 
degaJifiSesj lie'fkwMed no niceties of verlifi^ 
cation; he waited'^ for no felicities of fancy; 
but caught his firft thoughts in the firft wonfl 
in ^ich they were prdented : nor does^ it 
•p^aS^hjitiieTaw heyotkd liis own perforiaa- 

H 3 a?Lce«, 
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ances, or had ever elevated his views to tha* 
ideal perfe<fiioii whiqh ev^ry geaius bom ^o 
excel is condemned always to purfue, and 
never overtake. In the firft fuggeilions of 
his imagination he acquiefced; he thought 
them good) and did not feek for better. 

♦ ■ • 

The poem on Creation has, however, the 
ajipearance of more cirdumfpcdlion; it wants 
neither harmony of numbers, . accuracy of 
thought, nor elegance of diftion : it has either 
been written with great care, or, ^hat cannot 
be imagined of fo long . a_ workj with fuch 
felicity as made care lels nectary. 

Its two conftitilent parts at^e ratiocinatiori 
and defcription. To reafon iti Verfe, Js allpipr- 
ed to be difficult; but Blacfcmore not only 
reafons in verfe, but very often reafons po- 
etically j, and finds the arr of \iBitlng brfia- 
ment with ftrength, and eafe with clqienefs* 
This is a fkill which Pope might h^ye cion^ 
defcended to learn |rora him, when he need-? 
ed it fo much in his Mor^ Eflajfs*; ^ ; . . > 

*■ »• •% - • r . • f 

; Inhis 4?fcriptions^ibothof U:&S andnWWirci 
^ V9^\ %?4 :% Tfes^feph^^x WI7 c9rope- 
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irate j truth is recommended by elegance^ and 
Elegance fuftained by truth; 

. In die ftrufliire and order of the poem^ 
not only the greater parts are properly con- 
fecutive, .but the ' didadlick and illuftrative 
paragraphs are fo happily mingled, that la- 
hoiir is relieved by pleafure, and. the attentioit 
is led on through a long fuccefHon of varied 
exccJUipXice to the origitial pofiiion, the funda-^ 
inental principle of wifdom and of virtues 
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AS the heroick poems of Bkckihore are 
now Htde.reftd/.tt is thought proper Jta inlbit, 
a9 ^ fpectmen from Princt Jrtbin% the foog 
of Mopas^ meEHioned by MoHneux. , 

But that whiclv Arthtir i^rtdt mofr jflcaftirc 

heapd^ • ^ 

Were Jiobk iknias^ bf Mopais fung the teiH^ 
Who to his burp in lofty vcrfe bcgiuif . 
KnA through the fccret maze of Nature ran. 
He the great Spirit fung^ that all things filPd, 
That the tumultuous waves of Chaos ftiirdj 
Whofe nod difposM the jarring feeds to peace. 
And made the wars of hoftile Atoms ceaie. 
All Beings we in fruitful Nature find. 
Proceeded from the great Eternal Mind s 
Streams of his unexhaufted fpring of power. 
And cherifh'd with his influence, endure. 
He fprcad the pure cerulean fields on high. 
And arch*d the chambers of the vaulted fky. 
Which he, to fuit their glory with their height. 
Adorn' d with globes, that reel, as drunk with 

light. 
His hand direfted all the tuneful fphercs. 
He turn'd their orbs, and poliih^d all the ftars. 
'Hfi fiird the Sun's vaft Ufrp with golden light. 
And bid the filver Moon adorn the nights 

He 



He^^ttad^ifhe; mry Ocean without fhoroi^ 
;Where hird^ ai<c wtftiod w(th xhm feachcr'd otn. 
Then iiing.ihc Jiardhow dnr light vgpoun rife 
Prom dip. wacm cardi) and dood €h« IMIing (kief • 
He fung bow fome,' chitted in thtir girjr flight. 
Fall fcacter^d down inr peopiy dew by ni^hc. 
How fQ(fn^> laU^d higher, fit in fecf^t fteams 
On the refle^d points of bounding beaim 1 
Ti»^chilHd.wiih ca)d, dicf fliadcA' cthcrkl pkiii. 
Then oa the thirfty earth defocnd ia i^iiw 
Jthm f«meji whqfe parts, a, flight tonwituteAam, 
.Sink hoymog through .^ aic, in fleecy faow. 
Hqw pirK it-fpun tn iiUtejithrtads^ and dinga 
Entangle ift.the ^rafa k gkmy Ariaga. 
J^Q» Qbhcrs Aarnp toilDtie^ widi raihiog ibuixl 
F^t) fi^^n tbeiit eryftfd^ qwrt i«alQ the grounds 
How f9jn(^,aFe Uid in tmins^ that kiadled fly 
In harnjWsi &m: bjT nigh^> ^bmK dae fky. 
How §)a?g ^ft winds bJow wk^ii^Spetuous force,. 
ApflL cvfy.row wljpre fhiy-btind theirjcowrfei 
Whik foi3(ie »nfpH?e tafemw a gtml^ hretoe, . 

To fan the^aif/.and J>l*y^WOiig th^ tteei. 

How. ipm^: fpwg'd, .eww. wbul^nt a;Hl kmd* 

Pent in:tl^Jipw«»$^.pf :% fepiirmfl^ 

Tf^cra^lFS, at:if fNaxis oC tim worid 

Waa bcokcj, and ,heayen> br^t Cf>w«r$ w«c 

He fung how earth's wide ball, at Jorrt'scommand, 

Arid b^w. j|if lixiflf^^^ : 

-A^ »9W^:Wt{baugg^(]b:J^^^^^^^ lieg coiMJcal'd,. ; 

Till 
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Till with the Spring's wirni beams, alnioft relcift 
From the dall weighty with which it lay oppreflr^ 
Its yig<^ur fpccads^.'and makes the teeming eartii 
Heave up> and laboui* v^ith the fprouting bi^th: 
The adiye fpir it freedonti ieeks in Vain> 
It only works and twifts a ftronger chain, i 
Urging its prifon's ;fidcs to break. a .way. 
It makes that wider, Ivbere /ti& fbrc'd. to ftayr 
Till, having formed its living hdiife,* it reaii& 
Its head, and in a tender plant appears. 
Hence fprings the oak,- the beauty of the gnre^ 
Whofeftately trunk fie tee ftorms can fcarcely nibve^ 
Hoice! grows the cedar, hence the fwelling viae 
Does round the elm it$ purple clufter^ twine. 
Hence painted flowers the fmiling gairdens bleis^ 
Bath with their fragrancTcent and gaudy dre£k 
Hence the white lily iii foil beauty gr&frss 
Hence the blue viofct, and blufhing rofci 
Hefung how fun-beams lirood ujioto the earthj 
And in die glebe hatch Ibeh a numerous births 
Which way the genial 'warmth in Summer ftoitns 
Turns putrid vapours td a 1>ed of worms ; 
How rain, transformed -byi this prolifiek pov/er,* 
Falls from the cloudii^aiti Animated fliowen 
He fung the emlM*^e^s growth within the wombi[ 
'And how the- parts their various fhapes affunie. 
With what rare art the wondrous ftrufturc's 
..» wrought^ * - • ^ ./....... 

From 
That 
NAiite are fof|6t/andm6i^*ottkf«ohfl*bas-'6tf? 
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'*|^HE brctity wth wHch t, am tO wnte 
* the account oif EUSHAltENtOl^ 
is not the effe^ of indifference or riegUgenccJ 
I Kave fought intelligence among liis relation^ 
in his native coudity, but hare not obtained it* 

He was born near Newcaftle in Stafford- 
ibire, of an ancient family, whofe eflate ^iras 
very con&dejristble ; but he was the youngeft of 
twelve children, and being therefore neceflkrily 
deitined to fpme lucrative employment, was 
ient firft tafcliopi, and afterwards to Cambridge j , 
but, with many other wife and virtuous men, 
who at that time of difcotd and debate con- 
iulted confcience, whether well or ill informed, 
more thsua interefl:^ he doubted the legality of 
the government, and, refufing to qualify 
bimfelf for publick employment by the oaths 
re<|uired, lett the univerfity without a de-* 
4 greej 
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grce ; but I never heard that the enthufjafm of 
oppolition impelled him to reparation from 
the church. 



« « » - i *" 



Bjr this perverft^^s o£ integrity he was 
dri«rti> out V- comn>6aer of Naturt/ excluded 
from the regular mi)des of profit and pro- 
ferity ^ and reduced to rjuck flp a Jivjelihood 




name uniui, 
he reduced^ 



and. never ruffefed Eim^eir to he reduced, like 
too majiy. of the fame. fe<3:, to mean arta 
and diflxonoiirable fiiiftsJ Whoever mentioned 
Fenton. mentioned him with honour. 



J . ^^ . ^ I . I » ^ f .. 'M 



, The life that paiffes iii penury, mvft n'ecef- 
farily pafs * in 'obfgurity. It Is imypoffible to 
trace Feiiton from year to year, or, to .difr 
covet wh^ means he ufed for hjs liipport^ 
He was a while lecretary to Ijiharl^.earl of 
Orrery in Flanders, and tutor to his yohng 
fpn, who afterwar4s mentioned him witl^ 
great etteem and tendernefs. He was at one 
time'afiiftant in the fcHbbPof Mr; BonW?c1ei 
in Suri-e^ ; and at another kept a' fchopl For 
himfelf at Sevenoaks in Kent, whifch he 
brought into reputation j ' but^ wz^sr perfnadet} 
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fo leave it (lyro)' by* Mr.' ^ti Jotn, iWt^ 
promifes gfalmbre to1^6iilft^ eniployiit6d&^' 

, . - ,\-» <- ^-' '-< \«-« • "», . tT'-*! • . - ' ""x *S'!***'y 

--His opirilonis, asTie was- a Kpnjuroi', feem 
not -to- liave'been^^rematkaftlt rfg^d. ^ He' 
wrote with- great iekl anfl^fimion' the pralfes 
^f qtieen Anne, kndVer^'wUlnigly and' llbe-' 
rally -extoflcd- the -duke of Tpfarfcorongh; ^he?5 
he was (1767) '"at the ^hrfglif of 'his gltfiyv. "^ 

He expreffed ftill more attention to Marl- 
bofough and his family by an elegiac Pa&oral 
on the marquis of Blan^Jford, which could 
be proftipted ojily bV reljpeft' or kindnefe j. for, 
aeither.the "duk^ nor dutchefe defired. ti\c 
praiie, 91: like^ t^^ coft of. patronage. 
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TTie elefgarice of his poptry entitled him tQ 
fhe company of the wits of his time, and 
the amiablenefs of "liis ' ifianners made him 
loyed wherever he was known.* Of his 
fiiendfhip to Southern and Pope there,, arq 
lafting monuments. He publifhed iij 1707! 
ft'coDeftidn of poems. '' ' " . 
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'By Pope he' was once plaijefl in a ftatioa 
that might have been of ^reat advantage. 
'i ' Craggs, 
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tary </ ftate (abOMt i 1 7^^)^ f ocIih|^ hik tiim 
want of literature) defired Pope to procure 
Wm an inftrus^or, bj^ vrhp(c help iie xn^ht 
fiqpply the deficiencies of his education. Pope 
recommended Benton, in whom Cr^ggs found 
al) th»|, he wa»;;feeking. , There wsfi now a 
pro^eft of eafe ,^ad plenty;, for Fcnton had 
merits and <jr^ggs had gfueroii^^ hut thd 
fmall-pox' fuddenly put an end to tlie plealing 
expedation, , - 

• :: ; ■ : - - - ' ^ •••'' ';•■ ■ - 

' Whelxl^ope, aftet the .great fuccefs of his 
Jliadj . undertook Vthe Od^Jfey^ being, as it 
feems, weary, bt triamtladng, he determineci 
fO engage auxinaries. Twelve, books he took 
to himfelfj^and twelve he diffributed betweerf 
Broome and Fcnton:. the bpoks. a;Upttpd^ ta 
Fenton were th^ nrft^ the fourth, the nine^ 
teenthy amd the twentieth. It Is obfervable 
that he did not take the elevendi, which he 
had before traaflated intq blardc verfe, neither 
did Pope dlaim it, but committed it to Brpome« 
How the two aflbciates performed their parts 
is well known to the readers of poetry, who 
have never been able to diftinguifii their books 
from thofe of Pope. . 

la 
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- -ta tyt^ was performed his tragedy of 

jMariamnei to which Southern, at whofe houfe 

it was written^ is faid to have contributed 

fuch hints as his theatrical experience fup- 

plied. When it was fliewn to Gibber it was 

rejeded by him, with die additional info- 

lence ^f adviflng Fenton to engage himfelf 

in fgme employment of honeft labour, by 

which he m^ht obtain that fiipport which he 

could never hope from his poetry. The play 

was a£bed at the other theatre ; and the brutal 

petulance of Gibber was confuted, though 

perhaps not fhamed, by general applaufe. 

Fenton's profits are faid to have amounted to 

n^ar a thoufand pounds, with which he dif- 

charged a debt contraded by his attendance 

at court 

Tentcm fecims to have had fome peculiar 
fyftem of verfification. Mariamne is writtea 
in lines df ten fyllablfes, with few of thofe 
Redundant terminati<Jns which the drama not 
only admits but requires, as more neirly ap- 
proaching to real dialogue^ The tenor of 
his verfe is fo uniform that it cannot be 
thought cafual; and yet upon what principle 
he fo conftrudted it, is difficult to difcover. 

' Vol. III. I The 
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TTie itientibn df his pilay briftga to by 
Inind a very triffing oecurMincei Fenton was 
one day in the company of Brbome hi« affo*- 
ciate, and. Ford a - cfcrgytnan, at tfe^it time 
too well known, whoft abiHtiesi infteaJd^ojf 
furiiifjiing convivial merriment to ihe volup** 
tuous and diflbltite, might feave enaW^d' him 
tOs excel among, the virtuous and- the T^ifei 
They determined all to fee the Mtrry Wives 
uf Windfory which was ad?td tfiat night; knd 
Fenton, as a . draitiaticib pottj took them to 
the ftage-door; wherd ttre door-keeper- en-r 
quiring who they were-, wafe told that tbey 
Were three very neceflary rhen, Itor^ BrooMfe^ 
and Fenton* The name in the pky-, wRk& 
Pope reftored to Brovk^ wa^ then Broome. 

It was perhaps after his play that he un- 
^rtoofe to.revife.thepujaduationof Milton's 
Poemsi iwrhicfei ^^ ^^ author^ neither wrote 
Sie original copy nor cotrefted the prefs^. wa& 
fuppofed cs^abla <j£ a«4»<toient^ Tb thia 
editioji he prefixed a.{h€iirtraftd::ejt4g^t account 
6i Miltoh's life, written at omt with^ tender- 
nefs and integrity. « / 
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He publiihed likewife (1729) a very fpl^n*- 

did -edition of Waller, with notes, often life-- 

2 • ' Jul, 
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JFui, often entertaining^ but too much extend- 
'*d hy long quotatiottB from Clarendon. Illuf- 
iratlohs drawn firom a book fb eafily confiilted^ 
fhould be niade bj teference rather than 
tranfcriptioni 

The iattei^ part of his life was italm and 
pleafant. The relifl: of Sir William Trumbal 
invited him, by Pope*8 recommendatioh, ta 
educate her fon i whomr hie firft ih&ru&ed at 
home^ and then Attended id Cambridge. The 
lady afterwards detained him with her as the 
auditor . of her accounts. H^ ofied isvaiv^ 
dered to London, and anxufed himfelf with 
the coiiveriation of his^ friends* 

He died in 1730^ at Eafthampftead in 
Bexfcihire, the feat of the lady Trumbal) 
and Pope^ who haid bettn atways his frieSdd^ 
honoured him witih an epitaph^ of which h^ 
borrowed the two fiarft lines froiSi Craihaw< 

Fentcm wsts taii and Jbulky^ inclixied^ to 
corpulence^ which he did not kflen by much 
exercUe; for lie was^vcry fluggifli and feden- 
tary, rofe late, arid wh^n he kad n&n^ fat 
down to his book or papers. A woman, 

I 2 that 
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that once waited on him in a lodging, tbH 
him, as fhe faid, that he would He a-hcd^ and 
be fed with aj^oon. This, howcrer,. was not 
the worft that might have been prognpfti- 
cated; for Pope fays, in his Letteris, that be 
died of indolence \ but his immediate diftemper 
was the gout. 

Of his morals and his convcrfation the 
account is uniform: he was never named but 
with praife and fondnefs, as a man in the 
higheft degree amiable and excellent. Such 
was the charadler given him by the carl of 
Orrery, his pupil; fuch is the teftimony of 
Pope *, and fuch were tHe fuffrages of all who 
could boaft of his acquaintance. 

By a former writer of his Life a ftory is 
told, which ought not to be forgotten. He 
ufed, in the latter part of his time, to pay 
his relations in the country an yearly vifit. 
At an entertainment made for the family by 
his elder brother, he obferved that one of his 
fillers, who had married unfortunately, was 
abfeht; and fbund, upon enquiry, that dif- 
trefs had made her thought unworthy of 

• Spcncc. 

invitation. 
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anvitation. As £he was at no great diftance, 
• he refiifed to fit at the table till ftie was called, 
and, when fhe had taken her place, was 
(:areful to fhew her particular attention. 

His coUeftion of poems is now to be cpn- 
iidered. The ode to the Sun is written upon 
a common plan, without uncommon fenti- 
ments; but its greateft fault is its length. 
No poem fhould be long of which the pur- 
pofe is pnly to flxike the fancy, without 
enlightening the , underftanding by precept, 
ratiocination, or narrative.. ^ A blaze firft 

' ' « • » • 

pleafes, and th«n tires the fight. 

Of Florelio it is fufficient to fay that it is 
an occafional pailoral^ which implies fome- 
thing neither natural nor artificial, neither 
comick nor ferious* 

The next ode is irregular, and therefore 
def(?<9:ive. A?, the fentiments are pious, they 
cannot qafily be new ; for what can be added 
to topicks on which fncceffive ages ha^ve been 
employed! 

Of the Parapbrafe on Ifaiab nothing very 
fi^vourable can be faid. Sublime and folemn 

I 3 profe 
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pxok pins little by a change to blank verC^ 5 
ajtid the par^pjiraft has deferted his originaljj 
ty admitting images apt. i>^iatick, at l^aft nqt 
Judaicftl: 



JUtUfning PeacCi^ 



- pove-eyed, and rob'd in whlte—r 

. Of nis p^tty poems fbme are very triiSiing 
without any thing to be praifed either in the 
thought or expreffion^ He is unlucky in 
his competitions; h? tolls' the fame idle tale 
yith Corigreye, and * does not tell It fp well. 
He tranflates from ^ Ovid tHe fame «?piftle 
as Pope; but I afiJ afraid not with equal 
happinefs. 

To exaihine his performances one hj one 
would be tedious. His tranflation from Ho- 
mer into blank verfe will find few readers 
while another can be had in rhyme. Thei 
piece addrefled to Lambafde is no difagreeabl^ 
^ecimen of epiftolary poetry; and his ode to. 
the lord Gpwer was pronounced by Pope the 
n€;8:t ode in the Englifh language tp Dryden'jj 
Cecilia, . Fenton may be juftly ftyled an exr 
cellent ^riify^r arid a, goo^ poet* 

V 
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GAY. 

JOHN GAY, defcendcd from an old fa- 
mily that had been loug in pofleilion of 
the manour of * Gpldworthy in Devonfhire, 
was botn in 1688, at or near Bamftaplc, 
where he was educated by Mn Luck, who 
taught the fchool of that town with good re* 
putation, and, a little before he retired from 
it, pubhfhed a volume of Latin and Engliih 
vcrfps. Under fuch a mafter he was likely 
to form a taftefor poetry. Being born with- 
out profpeft of hereditary riches, he was fent 
to London in his youth, and placed apprentice 
with a filk-mercer. 

How long he continued behind the counter, 
or with what degree of foftnefs and dexterity 
he received and accommodated the ladies, as 
}&e probably took no delight in telling i(, is 

, f ^9/^i7r//^ (Joes not appear in the /7/Aiiv. 
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not known. The report is, that he was hoxx 
weary of either the reftraint or fervility of hi^ 
occupation, and eafily perfyaded Ks mafter tq 
difcharge him* 

The dutchefs of Monmouth, . femark-x 
able for inflexible perfeverance iq her de- 
mand to be treated as a princefs, in 171:^ 
took Gay into her fervice as fecretary :' by 
ipikdng a fliop fixr iu^h Service, ht might gda 
^eifim, but he certainly advanced Utde in the 
jboaft of independence. Of b^ ie^re he 
fiiidd&^ good ufe, that he pubK(hed ne:^ yeaif: 
a poem on Rurai Sports^ and inTcribed k *ix 
MnHz^, "Who was thtfi ri^ng iaA isfto r^im^ 
iali0ii; Pope was pldafed witli the honoiir^ 
y^ iWben he became acquainted with Gary, 
•Ibuisdinch ^ttradion^ in his manners and con<r 
^rcrfswion, that he feems^to have reeerwd him 
jHto Jms inmoft ca£iliden>ce.; and a ^SkliidJQlip 
was formed between them which lafted to 
their feparation by death, without any known 
«abat«r^nt on either part. Gay was tlfc ge-^ 
fieral larvT^urite of the whdie affbdation df 
wits J- 4hit they regained htm as a play-fdlty*r 
xa^her; dkan a partner, and treated iiitn iS^vM\ 
inore fon^ncfs thjin reibe^^ , 

Next 
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Ne^ ye9^. h^ p^bUihed The Sbt^r^^^ 
JVe^i^fix Engljiila Paftorals, in which tke imag^ 
^^ iirawn from r^al life, fuch as it appears 
among the ruflicks in parts of Englw^d remote 
from London. Steele in fome papeiB of the 
Guardian had praifed Ambrofe Philips, as the 
Paftoral writer that yielded only to Theocritus, 
Virgil, and 3penfer. Pope, whp had alfp 
published Paftorals, not pleafed to be over- 
looked, drew up a comparifon of his ow^ 
compofitioris with tbofe of Philips, in whi^ 
te covertly gaye himfelf the jpreference, while 
he feemed to difown it,. JMot content with 
this, lie IS fuppofed to have incited Gay to 
w^rite the Shepherd's Week^ to fliew, that if it 
be neceflary to popy nature with minutenefs, 
rural lifi^ mui): b^ exhibited fuch . a^ grofTnefs 
and ignoraace have niadf it. So far the plan 
was reafonable ; ^ut the Ps^orals are intro- 
duced by 4 Frome^ writteii w^ith fuch imita- 
tion as they' could attain of obfolete language, 
^n4 by jconfequence in a ftyle that was never 
fpoken npr written u) any age or in any pljice. 

• • 

But .tb« ejffiba of ri^ali^^ and truth became 

ponfpicuous, even when the intention was to 

Jhew them groveling and degraded, Thefe 

Paftorala 
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Pailorals became popular, and were read with 
delight as juft reprefentations of rural man- 
ners and occupations by thofe who had no in- 
tereft in the rivalry of the poets, nor know- 
ledge of the critical difpute, 

In 1713 he brought a comedy called The 
Wtfe of Bath upon the ftage, but it received no 
applaufe ; he printed it, however; and fey en* 
teen years after, having altered it, and, as he 
thought, adapted it more to the publick tafte, 
he offered it again to the town j but, though 
he was fluflied with the fuccefs of the Beggars 
Opera^ had the mortification to fee it again 
jrejedled* 

In the laft year of queen Anne's life. Gay 
was made fecretary to the earl of Clarendon, 
ambaffador to the court of Hanover. This 
was a ftation that naturally gave him hopes 
of kindnefs from every party j but the Queen's 
death put an end to her favours, and he had 
dedicated his Shepherds Week to Bolingbroke, 
which Swift confidered as the crime that ob- 
ftru£ted all kindnefs from the hoiife of Ha> 
jiover. 



He 
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He did not, however, omit to improve 
the right which his office had given him to 
the notice of the royal family. On the 
arrival of the princefs of Wales he wrote a 
poem, and obtained fo much favour that both 
the Prince and Princefs went to fee his What 
dCye call ity a kind of mock-tragedy, in which 
the images were comick, and the adtion 
grave ; fo that, as Pope relates, Mr. Cromwell, 
who could not hear what was faid, was at a 
lofs how to reconcile the laughter of the au- 
dience with the folemnity of the fcene* 

Of this performance the value certainly is 
but little ; but it was one of the lucky trifles 
that give pleafure by novelty, and was fo 
much favoured by the audience that envy 
appeared againft it in the form of criticifm; 
and Griffin a player, in conjund:ion with Mn 
Theobald, a man afterwards more remark- 
able, produced a pamphlet called the Key to 
the What d'ye call it; which, fays Gay, calls 
me a blockhead^ and Mr. Pope a knave. 

But Fortune has always been inconftant. 
Not long afterwards (171 7) he endeavoured 
to entertain the town with Three Hours after 

Mar^ 
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Marriage j tf comedy written, as theW is 
fiifficient feafon for bdieVing, by the joint 
^(Eftaaice of Pc^e add Arbulhnoti One pur- 
pofe of it was' to bring ii^o eoiiti^m^t Dr» 
Woodward the Foffilift^ a maa not really or 
juftly contemptible* It bad the fate which 
fuch outrages defervc: the fcene in which 
Woodward was dirc(3Iy and apparently ridi^ 
culed, by the introdiKHion of a mummy and 
a crocodile, difgufled the audience, and th^ 
performance was driven off the flage with 
general condemnation. 

Gay xs feprefented a^ a man eafily incited 
to hope, and deeply de^refied when his hopes 
were difapqpcintei This^ is not the charafter' 
of nr \m0 ; but it may n^tumlfy fup{^y ibme^ 
thing i6efe generally wefcome, a foft and cifvii 
companion. Whoever is apt to hope good 
from others is diligent to pleafe them j but hcJ 
that believes his powers ftrong ^KHlgb to iotct 
their own way, commonly tries only to.pleaf^ 
himfelf* 

He had been firaple enough to imagine that 
thofe who laughed at the What a^ye call U 

would raife the fortune of its author; and 

find-* 
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findmg nothing dcne^ funk into dejedion* 
His friends endeavoured to divert hinu Th« 
fearl of BurliAgton fent him (171 6) into Der 
vonihire } the year after, Mr. Pulteney tool^ 
hifli to Aix ; and in the following year lord 
HarQdUit invited hifn to his feat, where,, dur*- 
ing \m vilit^ the two rural lovers wer^ kiile4 
*^^itk lightqingj as is particularly told in Pope^J 
Letters* 

« * m 

\ 

Being now generally known, he puhliflied 
ft 720) his Poems by fubfcription with fuch 
fuccefs, that he raifed a thoufand pounds ; and 
called his friends to a confultation, what ufe 
might be beft made of it. Lewis, the fteward 
of lord Orford, advifed him to intruft it to the 
fuiidsy atid Uve upon the intereft ; Arbuthnot 
bad him iatfuft it to pMvidence, and live upon 
Ae priiidpals Pc^e direded him, and wad 
fccondcd by Swift, to purchafe an annuity. 

Gay in thsfct difaftrous year * had a prefent. 
from young Ctaggs of fome SouthHfea'^ftockj^ 
and oncefuppofed himfelf to be matter of twenty 
th6a£inld pounds. His friends perfuaded him 
tte feU his ftiare ; but he dreamed of dignity- 

• Speiuce* 

and 



ind Iplendour, and could not 'bear to obi&u^ 
his own fortune. He was then importuned 
to fell as much as would purchafe an hundred 
^ year for life, ntbicb^ fays Fenton, will make 
you fure of a dean Jhift and a Jbouldtr of mutton 
every day. This counfel was rejedcd; the 
jprofit and principal were loft, and Gay funk 
imder the calamity fo low that his life became 
in danger. 

By the care of his friends, among^ Whom 
Pope appears to have fhewn particular teiidei*-* 
nefs, ^ his health was reftored ; and, returning 
to his ftudies, he wrote a tragedy called Ttbe 
Captives^ which he was invited to read before 
the priiicefs of Wales. When the hour came, 
he faw the princefs and her ladies all in cx^ 
pediation, and advancing with reverence,! too 
great for any other attention^ ftiimbled at a 
ftool, and falling forwards, threw down a 
weighty Japan fcreen. The princefs ftartid, 
the ladies fcreamed, and poof Gay after '2[y '^ 
the difturbance was ftill to read his play. • ' 

The fate of T^be Captives * Lknow not j 
but he now thought himfelf in favour, and 

, * It was afted at Drtiiy^Lane in 1723. I 

under- 
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Undertot^ (1726) to write a toluiiie bfTatles 
for the improvement of .fli'e young duke of 
Cumberland. For tbi^ he is* fard td haVe 
been prbmifed a i^eWard, which" he had 
doubtlefs magnified - with" iill the Wild txptfc-* 
tatioris of indigeho^^ Hxid Canity* 



f « I \ 






Next yeat the Prince and Princefs htdatiie 
King and Queen, and Gay was to be great 
and happy;- but tipon the : fettlement of the 
houfehold He found hhnfelF sippdinted gen** 
tleman ufher to the princefs iLouifa* By this 
offer he thought himfelf * infulted, and fcnt a 
mefiage to the Queen, that he was too old 
for the l^ade. Thfe«f' feeift to haVe b^en 
many madbiinatlons ^iri]fJloy4d^ afterwards iti 
his fevourj an^ diligent *»6ourt was paid to 
Mrs. Howard, afterwlr^^ coutitefs of Suffoflk, 
who wks much beloved by the King and 
Queen, '.to Engage her intef eft for his promo- 
ti6n } but folicitatioiiBi, ve^fes, ^nd flatteries 
Were thrown awayj the lady hea;rd them, 
and did nothihg* ^^ ^ ' / 

^ All the p^ii which he fuffered from tht 

tiegledr, or, aa he perhaps termed it, the in^ 

gratitude of the 'court, taky be fuppofed to 

Vol* IIL K have 
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have been driveil away by the Qnes^kn^kd 
fuccefs of th^ B£ggaf& Opera% This^ play^ 
wxittea in ridicule of tthe' mufical Italiai) 
Dr^ma^ \pa$ &rft peered to Gibber and Iu$ 
brejtjirf n ^ at Drury-JAnCi and \^^Qu^\ it 
being then carried ^ ;Rich, had the elBTe^t^ a9 
was ludicroufly faid, of making Gay r/V/>, and 



t • 



< Of tl^s lucky piece^ a$: the rea^qr cannot 
|)ut wi£h,to^ know the oiriginal apc| pfogrefs^ 
][ have inf^rtcd the rd^t^on ^hj^^ Spence ha^ 
given in i^ojie. 8 wcM-(fe#: ; : r' - *r • 

. ." E>r« Swift Jbia4i l»m. Pbfecwiif ®a«e.W 
t* Mr. Gay, ^\uxx, aa od4 j^reilBij!; iiart- o| ? 

tf thin^ a Nev€%te:..Pi^ft9rjil. 9iig^:, mafc?* 
** 6^y;w|is inelin§4 :>ot try »f 6»pWf4 tj3a«g 
f for- foflje time;; bjJl.«[fi;<fVard«i tUoBgfet if 
i* would fbe better tQi^ke a.cof^^y^pa tl|0 
V lame. i^ap. , .TH» Mi;aft. what. ga^sft^rifQ w 
** the Bt^of^s Opera. • H0. bfig«pk.;on it? 

*' and when firft he mentioiie.di.iit to; §wiil< 
" the Dodor did not much like the projed* 

« ■ As bfi carried, it. 0% her fhewied irhfcit^.he 
<*. wrote,. to: both, oif w^ aod we-. ao^tigd?! 

^*' then gays a. corre^ioa^ .or a word ot two 

>«•• of 
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"of atMcej but it wa» Wholly of his oWii 
** "t^iHgi-^^WH^h it -v^as-donej neither of 
'^^ ixs. thougfif it' "ivbMxf fuceeed.— 'A^e flie^ed 
** ft to; Gongre"\^ ;' WtiOi aiter reading i( over^ 
*' &id. It woidd either take greatly, or be 
•*^' dkittft'^d' <*oiifoiindediy.-^We were all, at 
*^'* mk jStA hi]^ of if, in great tincertainty 
*'' cf die event; tJU wd were tery much en- 
*^ e6Uf ajged* by overAearitig the cfufce of Af- 

" gylb,. who fat in the" next bt>;fc to tiSi fey, 

** ^It-^M dbi^imtift do!' I fee it in die eyes 

* 6f jthem.* Ifhis ivas a good- -whif^ .fiefbre 
'^ ^e flrft Aa 'i^ra* 6ter,' and ft)- givie US^ elafe 

* iodtt; for that duke (befidcs liis own gbod 
** faftfc^' ija» a: paWituiar Ifhacl!', as any 6ne 
•'.ntJWlf^i'n^, in' dffcoveiltig the tafte of the 
«• pibfick. He Wa^ quh'e A^ iii iiis* 

* Is.tlfukl-; the gdod' ria^e of the afadieftce 

^ t^'^ettk ifronigef M* ftrdn^i* evevy d^ 

* atti eiftderf hi' i: datttotrf of atoplktife.*'' ' 



^ 



Its reception is thus recorded lli the ndtes 
to the Dunciad: 

** Thte pfefce^wjir^ceived -w^th greater ap* 
"^ l^iUcf tE'an-1^»3ib Wef kiioiiwt.- BefideS Be- 
^ i^ aded ki- Lbndon fii^ty-three <%s 

K 3 " without 
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" without iptterruption, and renewed ^ the 
** next feafon with equal applaufe, it fprcad 
*' into all the great towns of England; was 
** played in many places to, the thirtieth and 
" fortieth time; at Bath >nd Briftol fifty, &c 
" It made its progrefs into Wales, Scotlwd, 
" and Ireland, where it: was pjcrformed twen- 
" ty*four d^ys. fucceffively. .The ladies car- 
" nedabou^t with them the favourite. Ipags 
** of it in fans, and. hoiifes were furnifljed 
*' with it: in fcrjeeqs. The fame of, it was 
" not confined to the au|:hor only-r. The 
^' perfon who adied Polh\ till then obfcure, 
** became ?ill at once the favourite pf the 
** town; her pidlures were engraye](3^. And 
** fold in great numbers; her Life written, 
" books ofr letters and verfes to her pub- 

' >» • ' s' ... .... ~ ft, 

" lifhed, and pampUets.tnade revecj. <^ ,lier 
*^ fayings and jells.; jFurth^rm^re^ it. drove 
•* out of England (for that feafpn) the ItaKaa 
" Opera, which had carried all before it for 
*^ ten years." 



• V*. >.. 



Of this performance, when it was printed, 

the reception wa6 different, accotdiijjj tb the 

different opinion of it^ readier^ , . Swjit. cx*^ 

jxiended it for the excellence of its moraBtyf 

as 
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as a piece thzX, placed all kindjr of vice in the 
ftrongeft md moft qcRotis ligbt; but others, and 
anujng them Dj?. Herrings afterwards arch- 
hifhc^ of Canterbury, cenfured it as giving 
encoUrag-ement not only to vice but to crimes, 
by making a highwayman the hero, and 
difmifling hxrii at laft unpuhifhed. It has 
been even faid,.:. that after the exhibition 
of the Beggars Qperri the gangs of- robbers 
were evidendy multiplied. 

Both thefe decifions are furely exaggerated. 
The play, like many others, was plainly 
written only to divert, without any moral 
purpofe, and is therefore not likely to do 
good J nor dan it be conceived, without more 
ipeculation than life requires or admits, to 
be produdive of much eviL Highwaymen 
and houfe-breakers feldom frequent the play* 
houfe, or mingle in any elegant diverfion ; 
nor is it poflible for any one to imagine that 
he may rob with fafety, becaufe he fees Mac- 
heath reprieved upon the ftage. 

This objeftion however, or fome other 
rather political than moral, obtained fuch 
prevalence, that when Gay produced a fe- 

K 3 ' cond 
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tcond paxt under the name of Tdly^ it wa 
prohibited by the Lprd C!ham1^1ain$ ^^ \n 
WM forced to recpmpenfe hu Kpulf^;^^ a 
iubfcription^ which h faid to h^e bqcn Qk 
|iberi^ly beftowed, that what he caUed Gpr 
pFiieffion ended in pro£lt. The^ |»ab]katipa 
ivas fo much favoured, that thougt)L the iirft 
part gained ium fpur hundred pounds, qiieait 
thrice as much was the profit pf the fep<uuL > 

He received yet another recompenfe for 
this fuppofed hardfkip, jin the "s^ffcSdovusfte at-: 
Mention pf the duke and dutchefe of (^e^nf- 
berry, into whofe houfe l^e was takon, and 
with whom he paffed the> remaining part of 
his life. The^ duke, fpnfideriag his wfint of 
fieconon^y, undertook the managemeiit Of his 
}noney, and gave it to him a^s he wanted it^ 
puf it is fuppofpd tljat the difcourttensmce of 
the Court funk deep into hU heart, and gav^ 
him more difcontent than; the applaufes or 
tendemefs of his friends cpuld overpower^ 
He foon fell into his old diftemper, an 
habitual colick, and languifhed, though with 
many intervals of eafe and cheerfulnefs, tiH 
^ yiplf nt fit ^t h& f^izjsd him, and hurrie4 

• • Spcnce. 
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him to tlie grave, ^s Afbtethhot «porte^ 
mAA mere precipitance than hfe ^d «veif 
known. He died on the fourth of Decem- 
ber 1732, and was buried in Weftminfter 
Abbey. The kcter Hvhlc^ broiaght itfi acediint 
of Im death m §wM wiis laid l^y |br fomi 
days unc^ened, becaufe ^^hen he r^caTed it 
he waft impreft with the preconcepiiQli of 
fome ini^ortune, 

After his death was publifhed a fecbnd vo-. 
iume of Fables more political than the foirmer. 
)H[is opera of Achiltes was afted,. and the prp:^ 
fits were given to two widow fillers, whd 
inherited what he left, as his lawful . heirs | 
for he died without a will, though he had ga^. 
thered* three thoiiland poimds. There hav^ 
appeared likewife under his name a corned)? 
called the Dijrejl Wife^ and the Rehearfal at 
Cotbamy a piece of humour^ ' 

The chara^r given him by Pope * is this^ 
that be was a natural many without dejigny 
whoj^okc what be thought^ and.juft as., be 
^pu^bt it} and that b( was of a timid temper y 

T Sf enee. 
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p^d ftarful 4ff ^^ng:^ offence to the greet i 
which caution Ijqj^evei:, fays Pope, was ,t>f 
no avai|. 

: As a poet, he cannot be rated very high* 
He was, as I >once he^d a female critick 
remarl;, (fa lower ordfr^ IJe had not in any 
great degr$^ $he tnens divinior^ the dignity 
pf genius. Much however mull be ;aUQwe4 
to the author of a new fpecies of compofi- 
tion, though it ,he not of the higheft kind. 
\y^, owe to Gay the ^alla^ Opera j a mode 
of comedy which at firft was fupppf^d to 
Relight only by its novelty^ but lias now by 
the experience pf half a century be^n found 
fo w?ll accommodated to the difpofitiprt of 
a popular audience, that ^t ^s likely to. keep 
Jong pofleffion pf. the ftage. Whether this 
jiew draips^ was the prpdud of j\i^gement or 
pf luck, tjie piraife of if muft he given tp 
the inventor; and there are niany writer? 
read with more reverence, to whom fuch me? 
pt of originality cannot be attributedf • 

% .... • 

r 

His firft performance, thp^ Rural Sports* 
is fuch as was eafily planned arid executed* 
|t is ngvey (?ontemptible, nor ever eijcellent, 
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The Fan is one of thofe ijiythologica} IVSionB 
which antiquity delivers ready to l^e. rj«iijj^ 
but which, like oth^r tbi»gs that Uef ppfii:t6 
jpvery one's life, are of little vaJue. The at* 
tention naturally retires from a new tale of 
Venu8» Diana, and Minerva. 

» - « • • I • • 

• ■ 

His Fables feem to hive bfen a, favourite 
workj Ipr, having pwbiiflied one voluni^t he 
left another behind Mm. Of this kind of 
Fables, the authors do not appear to. have 
formed any diftindt or fettled notion. * Phi-** 
drus:evidently confounds them with Ti/^z/and 
Gay^both with Tales and Allegories. A 
Fable' or Apologue^ fuch as is now under con^- 
lideritioh, feems to be, in its genuine ftate, 
a tiarrative in' which- beings irrational, and 
fometimes inanimate, arbores loquuntur^ non 
tantum ferity are, for the pui'pofe of moral 
itiftrudion, feigned to a£t and fpeak with 
human interefts and paflions. To this de- 
.fcriptipiir the ^ compoiitiops of Gay do' not 
always conform. For a Fable he gives now 
and then a Tale or an Allegory; and from 
fome, by. whatever name they may be:c|dled, 
' it wiU be di£fe:uk Xo j5fetr^£t any rtQBal prin:^ 
ftple. They .are, however, told \^th hve- 
t. a linefsj 
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lind^; the verfUk^tioil is fino6th^ andi the 
dkHon, tb(Migh now-^Mfc4-thea a litde .con« 
drained by the meafure qr the rhyibe^ is ge*^ 
nerally happy. 

Tq Trivia may be aMowTcd iU that it elalms ; 
It is fpritely, various, apd pleafant. The 
fubje^ is of tiiat kind which Cay was by 
Mture qualified to adoril j yet foine of his 
deccHrations ^lay be julfiy wiflied away. An 
honeft blaclefniith might have done for Patty 
what is performed by Vulcan. The appear^ 
^ce of Qloacina is naufeons and fuperfiuous ;; 
a flioehoy could have been produced by the 
cafual cohabitation of mere mortals* Horace's 
rule i% brpi^en in both caies ; there is no, dig-^ 
ifus vhdice nodm^ Ao difficulty that r^qutrecl 
any fupematural intetppfition, A patten maf 
be made by the hammer of 2^ mortal^ and 21 
baftard may b? dropped by a human ftrum-^ 
pet. On great 'occaTioris^ and on finally th^ 
mind is repell^ bgr vif^^fe w4 ^ippayfen^ 
^fehood, 

Of his little Poemft the pubfick jiidg^nenil 
:l^ms to be right} ^y are neither much 
eftefsned* nof tolallT defpiied. Tkoie thai 
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pleafe leaft are the pieces to which Gulliver 
gave occafionj for who can much delight id 
i^e ec|ip of an unnatural fi^on? 

Dionc is a counterpart to Amynta^ and 
Pqftor Fidoy ^nd other trifles of the fame 
kind, ealily imitated, and unworthy of imi-^ 
tation* What the Italians call comedies from 
a happy conclufion. Gay calls a tragedy from 
a mournful event, but the ftyle of the Italians 
and of Gay is equally tragical. There is 
fbmething in the poetical Arcadia fo remote 
from known reality and fpeculative poffibility, 
that we can never fupport its reprefentation 
through a long work. A Paftpral of an hun- 
dred lines may be endured; but who will 
hear of fheep and goats, and myrtle bowers 
and purling rivulets, through five ad;s ? Such 
fcenes pleafe Barbarians in the dawn of lite-r 
rature^ and children in the dawn of life; but 
will be for the moft part thrown away, as 
ffj?^ grow wife, and nations grow learned. 
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QF GEORGE GRANVILXE, or as 

(^ocs write GrecnvilUy or Grenville, af* 
terwards lord Landfdowa of Biddeford In the 
county of Devon, , lefe is known than his 
hamic and rank might give reafon to exped:* 
He wjis born about 1 667,, the fon of Ber- 
hard Greenville^ who was entrufted by Monk 
\vith the moft private ttanfadions of the 
Reltoration^ and the grahdfon of Sir Bevil 
Greenville^ who died in the King^s caufe, at 
the battle of Landfdowne. 



1 « 



His early- education was fuperintended by 
Sir William Ellis; and his progrefs was fuch, 
that before the age of twelve he was fent to 
Cambridge^ . where he pronounced a copy of 
bis own verfes to the princefs Mary d'Eftc of 
Modena^ then dutchefs of York^ when fhe 
vifited the uaiverfity* 

At 
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At thea cceffion of king James, being now 
at eighteen, he again exerted his poetical 
powers, and addrcffcd the new monarch in 
three fhort pieces, of which the firft is pro- 
fane, and the two others fuch as a boy might 
be ,expe^ed to produce; but he Was cdm- 
mended by old Waller, who perhaps was 
pleafed to find himfelf imitated, in fix lines^ 
which, though they begin with nonfehfe and 
end with dulnefs, excited in the young author 
a rapture of acknowledgement, in numbers 
fuch as Waller s/elf might ufe. / • 

It was probably about this time, that hd 
wrote the poem to the earl of Peterborough, 
upon his accomplijidment of the duke of York*s 
marriage with the princefs of Modena, whofe 
charms appear to have gained, a ftrong pre- 
valence over his imagination, and upon whdhi 
nothing ever has been charged but imprudent 
piety, an intemperate and iilifguided zeal for 
the propagation of popery. 

However faithful Granville might have 

been to the King, or however cnamdured dl 

the Queen, he has left no reafon for fup* 

pofing that he approved either the artifices or 

4 th€ 
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the violence with whiclji the King's religion 
^as infinaated or obtruded. He endeavour- 
ed to be true at once to the King and to the 
Church. 

Of this ffegulated loyalty he haS trainfinit-^ 
ted to pofterity a fufficient proof, in the letter 
^hifeh he vinrote to his father about a inonth 
before the prince of Orange landed^ 

; "Mar, hear Dohc^fter, Oa. 6, 1688; 

" To the honourable Mr. Barnard Granville, 
^ at the earl of Bathe's, St; James's.' 



• • ■ ^ 



' ** Ydut having no pr6fpe<f!t of obtaining at 
** comiriiffiori for ihe, can no way alter or 
••'cool mydefire at this importailt jiinfltire 
•*^to^ Venture my liffe, in fome ma^naier or 
^ " other,' for my King, and my Gauntry. 
* • • 

* 

' '^ I cannot bear Imrig uilder tK6 teproacH 
** of lying obfciire and idle in a country re- 
-^ tirement, when every man ifirhd has the 
leaft fenfe of honOBir fliculd be |>reparmg 
"for the field. ■ 

.Yo*. lit ■ L ** You 
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** You roay remember, Sir, wbh what ver 
^ la&aHoe I fubimtted: to jmt cjQmjZLan^^ 
^ upon MomxubuthV reheUioti, whea no iai^ 
" portunity could prevail with you to p of X Pit 
" me to leave the Academy : I was too young 
^ to be hazarded; httt^ give me. l»if< to 
^ fay, it it gtongus at any^ 9ge to d|« lor 
^ oiieS country, and tber (ofmsit thfl QOblsiP 
•* the facrifice* 

.' ** I am now older by tjbtee. yrearst My 
". WLcle B^Ue, w<£>s not ia old when he wa? 
" left ^mQiig thq ilaia at tbfi hattk pf lilew— 
" bury; nor you yourfelf, Sir, when you 
** made your efcape from your twtot's,^ to 

*-* job yotw twroihar ^ tUe drf«y;cj of &»Uy. 

•^ Thje fafli* eaufe is new owtterow 
^ agahi. The King has hcea milbdr ^^ 
** thofe- wh<y^ h$ve miflsed. Iiim be anfwcic^lt? 
" for it. Nobody can deny but he is facred 

^ 'm bi$ K^vk perfon, an4 ijtis^qvery hottdt 

*^ man'$. duty tp defend it* . 

». 

■ - • ... ^. . . 

« Yoit «« pleafcid t-q, %, k k yet dQufcu 

" ful if the Hollanders are r^fh f npugU to 

*' make fuch an attempt} but, be that as it 

4 •*will» 
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" be prefeiited to hii ihaj^rty, te one Whofe 
•• utmoft ambkibfl it is to devote hk life to bii 

*• lefvice, ahd my coahiry*^, afttt the fexattij)Ie 

** di all my anceftoi*s. 



«< 






Thfc gentry afletntM at Yotk, td^eli 
ttpOh the ehjplce of teptTsfeftttftlt^es fof th*4 
country, have prepared an iddtefSf to st^Uf^ 
his majefly they dr^ tv&dy to ^crifict* their 
** lives and foirtunes: £or him upon this and all 
** Other occafions ; but at the fame time they 
** httinbly bfeftech hitn to give them fuch ma- 
** giftrates as may be agreeable to the laws 
^ of* the kiid ; fof j at pf dfeiit, thete h no au- 
'* thority to i^hich tlifey caft kgally fmbiiih. 

*' They liattf been beating ti]^ fbf vdhi»i 
** tctors at York, ^nd thte towns al^dottot^ « 
" fepply tirt regiA*dte « tMi j biit ntfbddjf 
^^ wJBHft. 

•* By %bat I csm hreajr, every hodf l^lfliel 
^^ wdi taiifa^ King; 1^ they wduld bt ghid 
^^ Uid mbiften wexo Haoge(i» 



- - • - • ^ 

" The winds continue lo contrary, that no 

** leading can be fo foon as was aggjrehended j 

La " there- 



u 
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** therefore 1 may hope, with your leave and 
** affifiance, to be in readinefs bdore any a£tion 
** can begin. I befeech you, Sir, moft humbly 
** and moft earneftly, to add this one ^Gt of 
** indulgence more to fo many other tefti- 
^ monies which I have conftantly received of 
your goodnefs j and be pleafed to believe 
me always, with the utmoft duty and fub- 
** miifion. Sir, 

** Your moft dutiful Ibn, . 

** and moft obedient fervant; - 

" Geo. Granville." 

- • . » ^ - 

f • - . * • 

^ Through the whole reign of king William 
he is fuppofed to have lived in literary retire- 
ment, and indeed had for fome time few other 
pleafures but thofe of ftudy in his power. He 
was, as the biographers obferve, the younger 
&A of a younger )>rother ; a denomination by 
which our anceftors proverbially exprefled the 
loweft ftate of penury and dependance. He 
is faid, however, to have preferved himfelf at 
this; time from difgrace and difficulties by 
oeconomy, which he forgot or . neglected in 

life more advanced, and in better fortune* 

• • • 

About 
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About this time he became enaipotured of 
the' countefs of Newburgh, whom he has' 
celebrated with fo much ardour by the name 
of Mira. He wrote veries to l^er before he 
was three and twenty, and may be forgiven 
if he* 'regarded the face more than the mirid* * 
Poets are fometimes in too muph hafte to praife« 

In the tinie of his retirement it is probably 
that Jie compofed his dxamatick pieces^ the 
Sbe-^Gallants (adied 1 696), which he revifed, 
and called Once a Lover and always a Lover i 
The j^ew of Venice^ altered from Shald{)earc's 
Merchant of Venice (1701); Heroick Love^ a 
tragedy ( 1 6^) ; The Briti/h I^cbant^rs ( 1 70(5), 
a dramatick poem j and Peleus and Thefts j a 
mafque, ymtten to .accompany The Jew cf 
Ycnici. 

r llie ' comedies, Which Tie has not printed 
in his own edition of his works, I never faK ; 
Once \a Lover atid alivays a Lover ^ is faid to 
be. inra great degree indecent and, grofs/ 
GranviHe could not admire without bigotry j 
he copied the wrong as well as the right from 
his maftets, and may be fuppofcd to 'haVc 
learned obfcenity frdtn Wycherley' sfeiie^learncd * 
mythology from Waller. 

L 3 la 
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cha? a^er of Sbilock is made comick^ an4 w^ 
iM:e p?Qn:i||Q4tQ lfK.Hgtiter infiead of deteftatiQiw 

It ii evident tliat ffcrok^ Ipv^ was wiijtt^ii, 
and prefei«:^4 PA thj? ftage, he^oi^ thie^ d^l| 
of Dry^^ft* It b 2^ mythological twg©4yi 
upon the love of Agamemnon and Chryfeis, 

aadi t&wdfore: td&icf fimk ioifio negled, tboogh 
pf4¥e4 10 ye££s hr^ Dry4en^ and ia prolb by 




-vfith this %c^: 

Fat;e hQl4,s, the ftringj, 5Mi4 mca. like cMUwn 
moye 

But as- they're led j fuccefs is from above, 

hx, tlw Af^iceflSda ipf gi;Ke9 Aw»> hxnn^ Ml 
fo^une i$^gr(pv«i^ b]i^ ^^q^^^ koeay his fatter*, 
ap^ his micl^^tj^e Q3ff\ of B^tl^, he wafi cho&a 
iolp^ parijb^g^^lit: £or Fo^ej^ He foon aftoc 
engaged m. adjoint ts;i^Aiv(toE^ of tfajfr InveSives. 
oSP^nfi ^biflt^ ym^ ». dfifign, {ttreij \rcak an4 
puerUe, f>f usQJ^g i|» thund^Bir of I>eiQo<Ui«^ 

He 
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He bftcmaiids (ib 1706) h^d hk eftbte 
s^lin augMeiMcd by aa Inbmtokide frdm liib 
dder Ixiotirer) Sir Bivil Gtanriik) who, as he 
retunrcd from th^ ^verhment of Barbadoes, 
died at fea. He ookitiliued td fbrve in parHl^* 
merit; imd inthe ninth year tf queen Annd 
was chofea knight of . the ihice for Cornwall* 

(1710), be wfifr aoide ftisreiity At wif, ifi ih« 
j^Ace of ^; Rdben W^pote. ' 

Nikt ftifi wH«n die ^l<»e« of pmf 
made t\*«ive pefert in d dsyj Mr» Oratiirilte 
became Lord Lanfdown Baron BidJeferd^ hf 
a promotion juftly remarked to be not invi- 
dJOU$> bkaufe h« was the h«U: bf H family in 
««^kb tw« p«ef&^6^ that 6#the eafi of Bath4 
tad ldi4 GMiivlUe of Pothtfidge) had lately 
WcdiKie estdn^ B^l&g ftdHv high In th« 

(^ee^ &ir«n»V he (l^lB) l^ras aj^p^ltited 
cOfiSfmtoll^ «f the hWfehdd, and & prity 

l^ttfifelldf } find to hit! ofhe^ honmii« was 

Add^dthe d«diead<^ of^df^'d Wihd/of Foreftl 
Hi was advanced nCitt yifelitf to be treafwer of 

« • - 

L 4 Of 
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Of th'efe ^favaar8 he fooiK loft all but his 
title; for at the accefikm of king George Ins 
place was givea to the earl Cholmond^ley, and 
he was perfecutcd with the reft of his party. . 
Having.protefted againft the hill for attainting 
Ormond and Bolinghroke, he was^ after thee 
infurrefkicn in Scotland, feized Sept. 26, ^7^ Si 
as a fufpe£ted man, and confined in the Tower 
till Feh, 8| 1717, when he V^as at laft released, 
and reftored tp his feat in parliament ; Virheisi 
(171 9) he made a yery;aj:de<it jiikI ^mate4 
fpeech againft the repeal of the bill to prevent 
Opcafioftfil Cpnfotmity; which however, though 
if was ihtn printed, he Jias jiot iriferti^: Jpta 
his works. 



. { 



: Some tinj^ afterwards, (abQut 172^), J)eing 
perhaps emharraffed by his prpfufioQ, he Went 
int9 foreign- countries,: with tjie ufujil pr#tetip# 
of > recfovering his he4th. la^this ftate of 
Jeifijre, agd, retirement^ h^ rjpqeiv^d ther. fitft 
volume, of Burnet's Jliftpry, of whjch h$ caor? 
pov be fnppofed to have approved the gpt^nil 
{fendency,; and .wljere he thought hinafelf . ffbk 
jq ^ctth \fQme particular falfehpods. Ife 
therefore undertook the vindication of gpnen 
ral Monk from fome calumnies of Dr, Burr 
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n^ and fome mifrqprefeotations of Mr. 
JE^hard. This wa& anfwered civilly by Mr. 
Thomas Burnet and Oldmixonj and more 
roughly by Dr. Colhatch# 

» ■ * • 

• His other hiftorical performance is a de- 
fence of his relation Sir Richard Greenville 
whom lord Clarendon has fhewn in a form 
very unamiable. So much is urged in this 
apology, to juftify many adions that have 
been reprefented as culpable, and to palliate 
the reft, that tte reader is reconciled for the 
greater part; and it is made very probable 
that Clarendon was by perfonal enmity dif- 
pofed to think the worft of Greenville, as 
Greenville was alfo very willing to think the' 
worft of Clarendon, Thefe pieces were pub-- 
liflied at his return to England^ 

Being, bow defirous to conclude his lar-* 
bours, and enjoy H« reputation, he publiflied= 
(1732) a very beautiful and fplendid edition 
of his works, in which he omitted what he 
difapproved, and enlarged what feemed. de^ 
ficient, • 

Jle now, went ta Court, scad yv&s kindly 
received by queen Caroline j to whom and 

to 
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to the priticefs AtiM lie prefettted his worfa, 
with verier Oft the blank leaveS, with wfiidh 
he concluded his poetical labouw. 

He died in Hanover-fqiiarej Jan. 30, 1735, 
having a few days Before buried his wife, 
the lady Anne Villiers, widow to Mr* 
Thynac, by. whom lie hftd four daughters, 
but no fan. 

Writers commonly derive their reputadoA 
firom their works { but there are works which 
owe th;elr reput^nion to the character g£ tbo. 
writer* The publick fometimes has itft ik^ 
vouritesg whcHn h rewards lor one ^cieii of 
excellence with the honours due to anothen 
From him whom wc reverence for his bene*' 
ficence we do not willingly withhold the 
pr^life i^f gcbius; a man of exaked merit 
becotlnts at once ati accompH&ed 'writer, as 
a beauty finds nc^ gre&t difficuky in pafiing 
fot a trtt. 

Granville was a man illuftrious by his birdie 
and therefore attracted notice : fince he is by 
Pope ftyled the ptfitt^ he muft be Itippofed 
elegant in hfe mafltterS| and gefielrdlj^ loved: 

he 
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he wad in tim^ o£ conteft and tiurbuleoce 
(leady to 14$ party, and obtained that efteem 
Vhkh is always conferred upon firmnefa and 
confiftency^ With thofe advantages, having 
learned tb^ art of vafifying, he declared 
him&lf a poet^ and his claim to the lauret 

was allowedf 

. But by a critick of a later generation who 

takes up . his hook without any favoiu^ble 

prej^diees, the praife abready received will 

be thought fuiEcient; for his works do not 

ihew hini tp have had much comprehenfion 

from natu^, or illumination from learning. 

He fe€ni» to ha^e had no^ ambition above 

t)M is»tation of Waller, of whom he haa 

(copif d the faults^ Mid very little more. 

He 18 for ev^ amufijig himfdf with the pue*^ 

rUttlte of mythology; his King is Ji^cer^ 

vihpy |£ the C^ea brings np children, haa 

9L barren Juno. The Queen is compofond- 

ed of Juno, Venus, and Minerva. His 

poem oa the dutcheis of Grafton's faw-fuit, 

after having rattled awhile with Juno and 

P^iUas, Ma]iai:and Alcides, Caffiope, Niobe, 

>nd *the IVopetides, Hercules, Minos, and 

]^ftdaoiantliiia^ at 1^ qmcludes its folly with, 

OT4rfaij?neft^ 

His 
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His verfes to Mira, which are moff fte* ' 
tpentlj mentioned, have ' little in them of* 
dther art or nature, of the fentimentsof a' 
Joinery or the language of apofet: there 'riiay^ 
he found, now-and-then, a hstppier effort; 
hvt they are commonly feeble and tihaffe£ting, 
or forced and extravagant* ' ' ' 

His Ettle pieces are fcldom erther fpritdy 
or elegant; either ke^n or weighty/. They^ 
are trifles written by i(flenefs^ ^aiid pubKlhed' 
by Wnity. Bur his * Prologues atid EpSogues ^ 
have a jufl claim to praife* ' ' '' ' 

The Progrtfs' (f Beauty tttxRS onfe of Kis- 
rood elabbrate pieced, and« is not defieient in ' 
Jpfendor ;and gaiety;, bat the merit' of fxri-*-'^ 
ginal thought i» wanting* ll& Mghdl priaire - 
is the ilpirit with which he celebrates king 
Jamep?5 cpnfbrt^ wbca flie was* a queen no 

, ^ The EJjfay on uuMaParal Fligbtz in Poetry: is' 
Hot: inelegant nor:.iDJmKcious, an<i has fomc-^* 
thirjfg.pf, vigour )bqyQrid' m6ft:af: his oth^r- 
perfprp^uQ^qes : ^ii : precepts are-jirfl^ and his: 

gautio^is pwpcrV 'they are indeed? ffoc new, 

I • but: 
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but in a dldadick poem novelty is to be ex- 
pected only in the ornaments and illuftrations. 
His poetical precepts are accompanied with 
agreeable and inftruClive notes. 

The Maique of PtUus and Thetis has here 
and there a pretty linej but it is not always 
melodious, and the concluiion is wretched* 

In his Brlti/lo Enchanters he has bidden de- 
fiance to all chronology, by confounding the 
inconfiftent manners of different agesj hut 
the dialogue has often the air of Dryden's 
rhyming plays j and the fongs are lively, 
though not very correct. ITiis is, I think, 
far the heft of his works ; for, if it has many 
faults, it has likewife paflages which ai?e at 
leaft pretty, though they do not rife to any 
high degree of excellence. 
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^HOMAS YALDENi the fixth fon of 
Mr. John Yalden of Suffex, was borri 
in the city of Exeter in 1671. Having been 
itducated in the grammar-fchool belonging to 
Magdalen College in Oxford^ he was in 1 690^ 
at the age of nineteen, admitted commoneif 
of Magdalen Hall^ under tiie tuition c£ j^o^ 
Jidb Puikny a hian whofe name is ftill re- 
membered in the univerfity. He became 
next yteaf one of the fcholars of Magdalen 
College^ where he was diftinguiflxed by a 
lucky accident* ^ 

It Was his turti, one day, to pronouhce a 
declamation j and Dr. Hough, the prefident^ 
nappehing to attend, thought the compofition 
loo good to be the fpeaker's* Some time 
^er, the dodor, finding him a little irregu-^ 
iarly bufy in the library, fet him an exercife 

Vol, III. M for 
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for punilhment ; and, that he might not be 
deceived by any artifice, locked the door. 
Yalden, as it happened, had been lately read- 
ing on the fubje(3: given, and produced with 
little difficulty a compofition which fo pleafed 
the prefident, that he told him his former 
fufpicions, and promifed to favour him. 

Among his contemporaries in the college 
were Addilbn and Sacheverell, men who 
were in thofe times friends, and who both 
adopted Yalden to their intimacy. Yalden 
continued, throughout hiis life, to think as 
probably he thought at firft, yet did not lofc 
the friendfhip of Addifon. 

When Namur was taken by king Willianii 
Yalden made an ode. There was never any 
reign more celebrated by the poets than that 
of William, who had very little regard for 
fong himfelf, but happened to employ minif- 
ters who pleafed themfelves with the praife of 
patronage. 

Of this ode mention is made in an humor- 
ous poem of that time, called The Oxford 
Laureate in which, after many claims had 

been 
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been made and rejected, Yalden is reprefent- 
ed as demanding the laurel, and as being 
called to his trial^ inftead of receiving a re- 
ward. 

His crime was for being a felon in verfe, 

Aftd prefenting his theft to the king; 
The firft was a trick not uncommon or fcarccj 

But the laft was an impudent thing: 
Yet what he had ftol'n was fo little worth ftealing. 

They forgive him the damage and coftj 
Had he ta'en the whole ode, as he took it 
piece-mealing. 

They had fin'd him but ten pence at moft. 

The poet whom he was charged with robbing 
was Congreve. 

He wrote another poem on the death of 
the duke of Glouceftei% 

In 1 7 1 o he became fellow of the college ; 
and next year, entering into orders, was 
prefented by the fociety with a living in War- 
wickfliire, confiftent with his fellowfhip, and 
chofen ledlurer of moral philofophy, a very 
honourable office- 

Mi On 
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On the acceflion of queen Anne he wrote 
another poem ; and is faid, by the atithor of 
the Biographia^ to have declared himfelf of 
the party who had the honourable diftindtioa 
of High-churchmen. 

In 1706 he was received into the family of 
the duke of Beaufort. Next year he became 
dodor in divinity, and foon after refigned 
his fellowfhip and leGure; and, as a token 
of his gratitude, gave the college a picture 
of their founder. 

He was made re£kor of Cbalton and Clean'- 
ville^ two adjoining towns and benefices in 
Hertfordfliire ; and had the prebends, or 
fmecures, of Deansy Hains^ and Pendles in 
Devonfliire. He had before been chofen, in 
1698, preacher of Bridewell Hofpital, upon 
the refignation of Dr. Atterbury. 

From this time he feems to have led a 
quiet and inofFenfive life, till -the clamour 
was raifed about Atterbury's plot. Every 
loyal eye was on the watch for abettors or 
partakers of the horrid confpiracy; and Dr* 
Yalden, having fome acquaintance with the 

bifhop^ 
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bifliop, and being famifiarly convcrfant with 
Kelly his fecretary, fdl under fufpicion, and 
'was taken into cuftody. . 

Upon his examination he was charged 
^th a dangerous correfpondencc with Kelly. 
The correfpondence he acknowledged j but 
maintained^ that it had no treafouable tend- 
ency. His papers were feized ; but nothing 
yNSis found that could fix a crime upon him^ 
except two words in his pocket-book, tbo-* 
rough^paced doElrine. This expreffion the 
imagination of his examiners had impreg- 
nated with treafon, and the dodtor was en*, 
joined to explain them. Thus prefled, he 
told them that the words had lain unheeded 
in his pocket-book from the time of queeq 
Anne, and that he was afhamed to give an 
account of them ; but the truth wa§, that he 
had gratified his curiofity one day, by hear- 
ing Daniel Burgefs in the pulpit, and thofe 
.words was a memorial hint of a remarkable 
ientence by which he warned his congrega- 
tion to beware of thorough-paced docfxrine, 
that doSiriney whicb^ coming in at one coTj 
paces through the head^ and goes out at the 
otber^ 

M 3 Nothing 
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Nothing worfc than this appearing in hi$ 
papers, and no evidence arifmg againft him, 
be was fet at liberty. . 

It will not be fuppofed that a man of this 
charafter attained high dignities in the church ; 
but he ftill retained the friendfliip, and fre- 
quented the convcrfation, of a very nume- 
rous and fplendid body of acquaintance. He 
died July i6, 1736, in the 66th year of his 

• • • 

Of his poems, many are of that irregular 

kind, which, when he formed his poetical 

charadler, was fuppofed to be Pindarick. 

Having fixed his attention on Cowley as a 

model, he has attempted in fome fort to rival 

him, and has written a Ifymn to Darinefs, 

evidently as a counter-part to Cowley's Hymn 

to Ligbt, 

This hymn feems to be his beft perform-* 
ance, and is, for the moft part, imagined 
with great vigour, and expreffed with great 
• propriety. I will not tranfcribe it. The 
feven firft ftanzas are good; but the third, 
fourth, and feventh are the beft ; the eighth 

3 km% 
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feems to involve * a contradid:ion ; the tenth 
is exquifitely beautiful; the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth, are partly mythological, 
and partly religious, and therefore not fuit- 
able to each other: he might better have 
made the whole merely philofophical. 

There are two ftanzas in this poem where 
Yalden may be fufpeded, though hardly con- 
vidled, of having confulted the Hymnus ad 
Umbram of Wowcrus^ iij the fixth fianza, 
which anfwers in fome fort to thefe lines ; 

Ilia fuo praseft nofturnis.numine facris— 
Perque vias errare novis dat fpeftra figuris, 
Manefque cxcitos mcdios ululare per agros 
Sub no<5tem, et queftu notos complcrc penatcs. 

And again, at the conclufion: 

Ilia fuo fenium fecludit corpore tqto 
Haud numerans jugi fugientia fecula lapfu. 
Ergo ubi poftremum mundi compage folutS 
Hanc rerum molcm fuprema abfumpferit hora 
Ipfa leves cineres nubc ampleftetur opaca, 
Etprifco imperio rurfus dominabkur umbra. 

His Hymn to Ugbt is not equal to the other* 
He feems to think that there is an Eaft abfo- 
lute and pofltive where the Morning rifes* 

' M 4 In 
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In the laft ftanza, having mendpned the 
fudden eruption of new created Lights he 
fays. 

Awhile th* AirnigHty wondering flood. 

He ought to have remembered that Infinite 
Knowledge can never wonder. All wonder 
is the efFe^ of novelty upon ignorance* 

Of his other poems it is fufficient to fay that 
they deferve perufal, though they are not always 
exadly pplilhed, and the rhymes are fomc- 
times very ill forted^ and though his faults 
feem rather the omiiEon$ of idlenefs than the 
negligences of enthufiaiiiiii 
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npHOMAS TICKELL, the fon of the 
reverend Richard Tickell, was born in 
1686 at Bridekirk in Cumberland; and in 
April 1 70 1 became a member of Queen's 
College in Oxford; in 1708 he was made 
Mafter of Arts, and two years afterwards 
was chofen Fellow ; for which, as he did not 
comply with the ftatutes by taking orders, he 
obtained a difpenfation from the Crown. He 
held his Fellowfhip till J 726, and then vacated 
it, by marrying, in that year, at Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of thofe fcholars who 
wear away their lives in clofets; he enterecj 
^arly into the world, and was long bufy in 
publick affairs; in which he was initiated 
under the patronage of Addifon, whofe no- 
tice he is faid to have gained by his verfcs in 
praife of Rojamondn 

To 
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To thofe verfes it would not have beea 
juft to deny regard ; for they contain fome 
of the moft elegant encomiaflick ftrains ; and, 
among the innumerable poems of the fame 
kind^ it will be hard to find one with which 
they need to fe^r a comparifon^ It may de- 
ferve obfervation, that when Pope wrote long 
afterwards in praife of Addifon, he has co- 
pied) at lead has refembled, TickelK 

Let joy falute fair Rofamonda's fhade. 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps with Dido*s ghoft flie roves. 
And hears and tells the ftory of their loves. 
Alike thpy mourn, alike they blefs their fate, 
Since Love, which made them wretched, made 

them great; 
Nor longer that relentlefs doom bemoan. 
Which gaia'd a Virgil and an Addifon. 

TiCJCELL, 

.Then future ages with delight (hall fee 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree 5 
Or in fair feries laurel'd bards be fliown, 
A Virgil there, and here an Addifon. Pope^ 

€ 

He produced another piece of the fame kind 
at the appearance of Cato^ with equal Ikill, 
but not equal happinefs. 

Whea« 
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When the minifters of queen Anne were 
tiegotiating with France, Tickell publiflied 
Itbe ProfpeS of Peace j a poem, of which the 
tendency was to reclaim the nation from the 
pride of conqucft to the pleafures of tran- 
quillity* How far Tickell, whom Swift 
afterwards mentioned as WbiggiJ/imus^ had 
then connefted himfclf with any party, I 
know not ; this poem certainly did not flatter 
the pradiiceSy or promote the opinions, of the 
men by whom he was afterwards befriended. 

Mr. Addifon, however he hated the men 
then in power, fufFered his friend fliip to pre- 
vail over his publick fpirit, and gave in the 
SpeBator fuch praifcs of Tickell's poem, that 
when, after having long wifhed to perufe it, 
I laid hold on it at laft, I thought it unequal 
to the honours which it had received, and 
found it a piece to be approved rather than 
admired. But the hope excited by a work 
of genius, being general and indefinite, is 
J'^trely gratified.. It was read at that time 
with fo much favour, that fix editions were 
foli 
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At the arrival of king George he Iting 
Itbe' Royal Progrefs \ which being inferted irl 
the SpeElator is well known, and of which 
it is juft to fay that it is neither high nor 
low. 

Tlie poetical incident of moft importance 
in Tickell's life was his publication of the 
fii-ft book of the lUad^ as tranflated by him- 
felf, an apparent oppofition to Pope's Homer ^ 
of which the firft part made its entrance into 
the world at the fame time. 

Addifon declared *that the rival verfioni 
were both good j but that Tickell's was the 
beft that ever was made ; and with Addifon 
the wits, his adherents and followers, were 
certain to concur. Pope does not appear to 
have been much difmayed; for^ fays he, / 
have the towtty that is^ the mob^ on my ftde^ 
But he remarks, that // is common for the 
fmaller party to make up in diligence what they 
want in numbers ; he appeals to the people as 
his proper judges ; and ^ if they are not inclined 
to ' condemn him^ he is in little care about the 
high-flyers at Buttons^ 

Pope 
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Pope did not long think Addifon an im- 
partial judge; for he confidered him as the 
writer of Tickeirs verfion. The reafons for 
his fufpicion I will literally tranfcribe from 
Mr. Spence's CoUedion. 

V 

** There had been a coldnefe between Mr* 
** Addifon and me for fome time; and we 
" had not been in company together, for a 
** good while, any where but at Button's 
•* cofFee-houfe, where I ufed to fee him al- 
moft every day. — On his meeting me there, 
one day in particular, he took me afide, 
** and laid he Ihould be glad to dine with 
** me, at fuch a tavern, if I ftaid till thofe 
people were gone (Budgel and Philips). 
We went accordingly; and after dinner 
" Mr. Addifon faid, * That he had wanted 
" for fome time to talk with me; that his 
" friend Tickell had formerly, whilft at Ox- 
" ford, tranflated the firft book of the Hiadi 
" that he defigned to print it, and had de- 
** fired him to look it over; that he muft 
** therefore beg that T would not defire him 
*' to look over my firft book, becaufe, if 
** he did, it would have the air of double- 
" dealing.' X affured him that I did not 

• " at 
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" at all take it ill of Mr. Tickdl that he was 
going to publUh his tranilation; that h& 
certainly had as much right to tranflat6 
any author as myfelf j and that publiflxing 
both was entering on a fair ftage. I then 
** added, that I would not defire him to look 
•' over my firft book of the iZrW, becaufe 
^ he had looked over Mr. Tickell's; but 
*' could wiflhi to have the benefit of his ob-* 
** fervations on my fecond, which I had 
" thenfinifhed, and which Mr. Tickell had 
not touched upon. Accordingly I fent 
him the fecond book the next morning; 
and Mr. Addifon a few days after returned 
** it, with very high commendations.— Soon 
after it was generally known that Mn 
** Tickell was publifhing the firft book of the 
** Iliad^ I met Dr. Young in the ftreet ; and^ 
** upon our falling into that fubjedt, the 
*' Doftor expreffed a great deal of furprize 
^' at Tickell's having had fuch a tranilation 
•* fo long by him. He fald, that it was in- 
*' conceivable to him, and that there muft 
*' be fome miftake in the matter; that each 
*' ufed to communicate to the other what-* 
" ever vetfes they wrote, even to the leaft 
" things; that Tickell could not have been 

t •* bufied 
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** bxified in fo long a Wotk there ^tliotit his 
** knowing fomething of the matter; and 
that he had never heard a fingle word of 
it till on this occafion. This furprife of 
•• Dr. Young, together with what Steele has 
^ faid againft Tickell in relation to this af- 
^ fair, make it hi^ly probable that there 
** was fome underhand dealing in that bufi- 
** nefs; and indeed Tickell himfelf, who is 
f^ a very fair worthy man, has firice, iii a 
** manner, as good as owned it to me. Mr. 
** Pope. — [When it was introduced into a 
•• converfktion between Mr. Tickell and Mr. 
^ Pope by a thh-d perfbn, Tickell did tidt 
^^ deny it; which, confiderlftg his honour 
^ 2Lnd 2eal for his departed friend, wa< the 
^ fame as owning it.]** 

Upon thefe fufpicions, with Which Dr. 
"Warburton hints that other circumffiances 
concurred, Pope always in his Art of Sinking 
quotes this book as the work of Ad^difoli. 

To compare the two tranflations would be 
tedious ; the palm is now given univerfally 
to Pope; bill | thiflk tie firft lintes of Tic- 

VOL- IIL N kell's 
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kell's \v?ere rather to be preferred^ and Pope 
feems. to have fmce borrowed fomething from 
them in the corredtion of his own. . : 

• • • . 

« « • # 

When the Hanover fucceflion was difput^ 
ed, Tickell gave what affiftance his pen would 
fupply*., 'His Letter to Avignon, ftands high 
among party-poems ;. it exprefles contempt 
without coarfenefs, and fuperiority without 
infolencCt It had the fuccefs .which it der 
ierved, being five times printed. . ^ 

' -■ ■ . • * 

He was now intimately united to Mr.. AA- 
difon, who, when he went into Ireland as 
fecretary to the lord Sunderland, took hini thir 
ther, and employed him in publickbufinefs ;,and 
when (171 7) afterward3 he rofe to be fecrer 
tary of flate, made him under-fecretary# 
Their » l&iendfliip feems to have continued 
without abatement: for when Addifon died, 

,r.- ».#•• f ■* ' 

he. left him the charge of publiftiing his 
works, with a iblemn recommendation to the 
patronage of Craggs. 

To thefe works he prefixed an elegy on 
the author, which could owe none of its 

beauties 
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beaijties to the siffiftance which might be fuf- 
pe£ted td have ftrengthenfed or embellifhed 
his earlier compolitions J but neither he nor 
Addlfon ever produced nobler lines than are 
Contained in the third and fourth paragraphs, 
nor is a more fublime or more elegant funeral 
jpoem to be found in the whole compafs of 
JEnglifh literatures 

He was afterwards (about 1 725) made fe-* 
fcretary to the Lords Juftices of Ireland, a 
place of great honour; in which he continued 
till 1 740 j when he died on the twenty-third of 
April at Bath. 

Of the poems yet linmeritioned the long- 
eft is Kenjington Gardens^ of which the ver- 
iification is fmooth and elegant, but the fiftion 
tin&ilfully compounded of Grecian Deities 
and Gothick Fairies. Neither fpedies of thofe 
exploded Beings could have done much ; and 
when they are brought together, they only 
make each other contemptible. To Tickell, 
however, cannot be. refufed a high place 
among the minor poets j nor fhould it be 
forgotten that he was one of the contributors 

N 2 to 
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to the S^aator, Wixk r^|><^ to lus pstfon^ 
<;hiir^^er, h^ \& (mA to hv^ boQU 4 man o£^y 
(fQijvejiatiop, 9^ ^^ » tewj^watti lovjsr of wi^i^ 
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f\V Mr. HAMMONP, though he be well 
remembered as a man efteemed and ca* 
refled by the elegaht ' aind : great; I wai at' firft 
able ta obtain no other memorials than fuch^ 
a^ lare fuppUed by a book Jcalled) ^^^^V Lives 
of the Poets iio£ which I take this oppbrtrmity , 
to teftify that itwasnotwritten^nor, I believe, 
evex^fedri, by dther of the Gibbers; hiit was 
the work, of Robert Shifels, j- n^ivei of Scot- 
land, i ^m^n, of vejy. ^aJte' undeitftanding, 

though' witH: ^i^t^c fcholaftick education, whd, 
not long, after' the publication of ^his work, 
died in Londop sii a cbnTumption. Hi^ lif^ 
was virtuous, arid- his. dad was pious. . Thco- . 
philus ^Cibber, then 'a>-puifoner for debt,. im- 
parted, as Iwas told, his "name for ten guineas. 
The manufeript of Shiels is now in my pof-* . 
feffion* t . ..'.., 

N 4 I lisive 
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I have fince found that Mn Shiels, though 
he was no negligent enquirer, has been mifled 
by falfe accounts ; for he relates that James 
Hammond) the author of the following £le« 
gies, was the fon of a Turkey merchant, and 
had fome office at the prince of Wales's court, 
till love of a Udy, whofe name was Da(|^- 
wood, for a time difordered his underftand- 
ing. He was unextinguifhably amorous, and 
hkmtftrefi ioocorabty cruel 



Of this narrative^ past is true, and part £die. 
He was the fecond foot of Anthony Hasxt^ 
mond^ a maa of natejoBoiocig the^vits, poet% 
and parlUmeol^ary orators in the: beginmug 
of this- century, who was allied to Sir Robert 
Walpde by marrying his Men He wa» 
bom about 1710, and educated at Weftmin* 
ft^-fdhool ; but it does not appear that be was 
of any univer(ity«r He was> equeny to the 
prince of Wales, and feern^ to have come 
very early into publick notice^ and to have 
been diflinguiihed by thofe whofe patronage 
and f^iendfhip prejudiced manjdnd at that 
time in favour of thofe on whom they were 
beftowedi for hfi was the companion of Cob- 
ham, Lyttelton, and Chefterfield. He is faid 

4 to 
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to have divided his life between pleafure and 
books ; in hh retir^nent forgetting the tovm^ 
and in his gaiety lofing the (hident. Of hit 
litenuy hours all the eStGts are here exhi-* 
bited^ of which the Elegies were written very 
early I and the Prologue not long befiare his 
deaths 

In 1 741,. be was chofen into parliament for 
Truro in/ Corawall^ probaUy one of thoft whd 
vtere fitoded by the Prince's influence ; and 
died next year in June at Stowe^ the famous 
feat of t&e kord Cobbam. His mifireis long, 
oudived him, and kh 1 779 died unmarried^ 
*]9ie cifiara4)ter which her lover bequeathed 
her waS) indeed, not likely to attrad court- 

The Ele^es were pubiiibed after his death ; 
and while the writer's name was remembered 
vnth fondnefs, they were read with a refolu- 
tion to admire them. The recommendatory 
preface of the editor, who was then bdieved, 
and is now afiirmed by Dr. Maty, to be the 
earl of Chefterfield, railed ftrong prejudices in 
their flavour. 
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- ^ut of the ptefaeefi- whoever be was, it maV * 
be reafonably fufpedled' that he never read* 
the poems; for he'prbfefle* to value them for 
a very high fp6cies or e!xcfellerice, and recom- 
mend» them as the genuine effbfions of 4he* 
mind, which exprefs-a reaJ paffionrintReilan-' 
guage of nature. But the truth is, thefe-' 
elegies have neither paflion, nature, nor man- 
lier*-' Where there r? fidiion, there Mi^b paf- 
fionj he that defcribes himfelf as a ftiephetd, ^ 
aiftd 'his' Neaera efr Delia* as a :lhepKerdels4 and ' 
talks^ p£ gbajts and itimte, feeb :i?Oj pafiioo.^ ^ 
He that courts hii miftrefe witbi JRpmasn'lima-^ . 
gery deferves to lofc-her j for .flie^ioajjri with: 
^d reafon fufpe<9: bis fujcierity. . ,Hai»itjiQiidr 
hfjLS itew - fentiment& drawn frdm nature, and i 
few images from modern life. He produces?: 
nothing but frigid pedantry. It would be 
hard to find in'airhi^^i:6du£tiotttaiKwi ftanaas 
that deferve to be remembered*; ^ /; ^ -: 

Like other loyer?,rhe.threftte«*'ttli&-Iadyr 
with, dyirig,', attd:V^liat. then fhallfpllow? r 

' ■ f . . , . < . . . s * 

Wilt thou in tears thy buyer's corfe atjjcndi v > . 

With eyes averted light the folemn.pyre^'; 
Till all around the doleful flames afcend, 
. Thenj, flowly firiking^ by degrees expire ? 
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To footh the hovering foul be thine the care. 
With plaintive cries to lead the mournful band. 

In fable weeds the golden vaf« to bear, 

And cull my afhes with thy trembling hand : 

Panchaia^s odours be their coftly feaft. 
And ^11 the pride of Afia's fragrant year, 

Give them the treafqre$ of the fartheft Eaft, 
And, what i§ ftill more precious, give thy tear. 

Surely no blame can fall upon the nymp^i 
•who rejedted a fwaiii of fo little meaning. 

His verfes are not rugged, but they have 
fio Iweetnefs ; they never glide in a ftream of 
jnelody. Why Hammond or other writers 
have thought the quatrain of ten fyllables 
lelegiac, it is diflScult to tell. The chara£ker 
of the Elegy is gentlenefs and tenuity, but 
this ftanza has been pronounced by Dryden, 
whofe knowledge of Englifh metre was not 
inconfiderable, to be the moft magnificent of all 
jhe meafures which our language affords. 
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f\V Mr. SOMERVILE*s life I am not 
able .to fay any thing that can fati«fy 
cviriofity. 

. He wai a gentleman whofe eftate Was in 
Warwickfhire ; his houfe is called Edfton* a 
feat inherited from a long line of anceftors j 
for he was faid to be of the firft family in 
his country. He tells of: himfelfj that he* 
was born near^ the Avon's banks. He* 
was hired at Wincheftcr-fchool, but I know 
igiot whether he was of any univerfity. I 
have nevei^ heard of him but as of a poet, a 
country gentleman, and a Ikilful and ufeful 
Juftice of the Peace* 

Qf the clofe of his life, thoie whom his 
poems have delighted vvill.read with pain the 

' following 
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following account, copied from the Letters 
of his friend Shenilone, by whom he was 
too much refembled. 

** —Our old friend Somervile is dead ! I 
" did not imagine I could have been fo forry 
*^ as I find myfetf on this occafion.~-6^isr^/j- 
*^ turn quarimus. I can now excufe all his 
•* foibles ; impute them to age, and to dif- 
•* trefs of circumftances : the kft of thefe 
^ confid^rations wrings my very foul to 
" think on. For a man of high fpirit, con-» 
** fcious of having (at leaft in one produc- 
^ tion) generally pfeafed the worH, to be 
•* plagued and threatened by wretches diat 
** are low in every fenfcj to be forced to 
•* drink himfclf into pains of the body, itr 
•* orcJer to get rid of the pains of the mind, 
** is a mifery.**^— He died July r4, ly^j* 

It is with rcigret that I find myfelf liof 
better enabled to exhibit memorials of a 
writer, who at leaft muft be allowed to Jiave 
fet a good example to men of Bis own cfafs;' 
by devoting part of his time to elegant know- 
ledge; and who has fliewn, by the fubjeias 

whidi his poetry has adorned, that it is prac- 
ticable 
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titabk to be at once a ftilful fportfinan and 
a mm. cf kfttei^ 

SomervUe has tried many modes of poetry j 
an4 thCugh perhaps he has not in any reached 
fuch excellence as to raife much envy, it 
xnay commonly he faid at leaft, that be writes 
^ery well for a gentleman. His ferious pieces 
are fometimes elevated^ and his trifles are 
fometimes elegant In his verfes toAddifon 
the c6uplet which mentions Clio is written 
with the mod exquifite delicacy of praife ; it 
exhibits one of thofe happy ftrokes that are 
feldom attained. In his Odes to Marlborough 
there are beautiful lines j but in the fecond 
Ode he fhews that he Jcnev Uttle of ,his 
hero, ^when he talks of ftis private virtues* 
fEs fubjefts are fu(^ as . require no great 
depth of thought of .endrgy of exprefEon. 
His Fables are generally ftale, and therefore 
excite no curlofrty. . <)f his favourite^ ^ht 
Two Springs^ the fidion is unnatural, and 
the moral inconfequential. In his Tales 
there i^ too much coarfenefs, with too little 
care of laniguage, and not tufficient rapidity 
pf narration. 

..f'aL.iii; O His 
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His great work is his Cbafe^ which he 
undertook in his maturer age, when hid ear 
was improved to the approbation of blank 
verfe, of which however his two firft lines 
give a bad fpecimen. To this poem praife 
cannot be totally denied. He is allowed by 
fportfmen to write with great intelligence of 
his fubjed, which is the firft requifite to ex- 
cellence ; and though it is impoflible to inte- 
reft the common reader^ of verfe in the dan- 
gers or pleafures of the chafe, he has done 
all, that tranlition and. variety could eafily 
effed; and has, with great propriety, enlarged 
his plan by the modes of hunting ufed in 
other, countries. 

With ftill lefs judgement did he chufe blank 
verfe as the vehicle of J^ural Sports. If blank 
verfe be not tumid and gorgeous, it is crip- 
pled profe ; and familiar images in laboured 
language have nothing to recommend them 
but abfurd novelty, which, wanting the at- 
tradions of Nature, cannot pleafe long. One 
excellence of the Splendid Shilling is, that it 
is fliort. Difguife can gratify no longer than 
it deceives* 
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I 



T ka^r beea obferved m all agesy that tEe 
adrantages of nature or of fortune have 
contributed very little to the promctioa of 
happinefs; said that thofe whom the iplendour 
ef their rank, or the extent of their capacity^ 
have placed upon the fummit& g£ human. M^ 
have not often given any juft occafion to envy 
m thcfe who look up to them &om a lower 
ftation r whether it be ^t appaarent fttpert«» 
ority^ indtes great defigns^ and great ddigas 
are naturally liable to fatal mtfearrkiges ;: or 
that the general lot of mznidnd is m^ery, and 
the misfortunes of tfeofe whofe emmaice 
drew upon them^ an univerfal attentionv have 
been more carefully recorded, becanfe they 
were more generally obferved, and have in 
reality been only more confpicuons than 

O 3 thofe 
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thofe of others, not more frequent, or more 
. fevere* 

That affluence and power, advantages ex-' 
trinlic and adventitious, and therefore eafily 
feparable from thofe by whom they are pof-^ 
feffed, ihould very often flatter the mind 
with expeftations of felicity which they can- 
not give, raifes no aftonifhment; but it feems 
rational to hope,, that intelledual greatnefs 
ihould produce better efFeS^ ; that minda 
qualified for great attainments fhould firft 
endeavour their own benefit; and diat they 
who are moft able to teach others the way 
to happinefs, fhould with moft certainty foK 
Jow it themfelves* 

But this expedation, however plaufible^^ 
has been very frequently difappointed,. The 
heroea of literary as well as civil hiftory have 
been viery often no lefs remarkable for what 
they have atchieved j and volumes have been 
written caily to enumerate the miferies of the 
kamed, and relate their unhappy lives, and 
untimely deaths. 

To thefe mournful narratives, I am about 
tp ^dd the Life of Richard Savage, a man 

whofQ 
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whofe writings entitle him to an eminent 
rank in the claffes of learnings and whofe 
misfortunes claim a degree of companion, not 
always due to the unhappy, as they were 
often the confequences of the crimes of others^ 
rather than his own* 

In the year 1697, Anne Countefs of Mac- 
clesfield, having lived for fome time upon 
very uneafy terms with her hufband, thought 
a public confeilion of adultery the moil oIh 
vious and expeditious method of obtaining 
her liberty; and therefore declared, that the 
child, with which fhe was then great, was 
begotten by the Earl Rivers. This, as may 
be imagined, made her hufband no lefs de- 
firous of a feparation than herfelf, and he 
profecuted his defign in the mod: effe£hial 
planner; for he applied not to the ecclefi- 
aftical courts for a divorce, hut to the parlia^ 
Uient for an a6t, by which his marriage 
might be diflblved, the nuptial contract to- 
tally annulled, and the children of his wife 
illegitimated.. This a^, after the ufual de- 
liberation, he obtained, though without the 
approbation of fome, who confidered marri- 
age z% an aflair only cognizable by ecclefiaf- 

O 4 tical 
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tical judges*; and on March 3d was feparatfcd 
£rom his wife, whofe fortune, which wa» 
Very great, was repaid her; and who having, 
ns well as her huiband,. the liberty of making 
imothsr choice, was in. a fbort time married 
to Colonel Brett. 



• While the Earl of Macclesfield was profe- 
cuting this affair, his wife was, on the i oth 
of January 1697-8, delivered of a fon, and 
the Earl Rivers, by appearing to confider him 
ias his own, left none any reafon to doubt of 
the fineerity of her declaration ; for he was 
his godfather, and gave him his own name^ 
which was by his direftion inferted fn the 
tegifter of St. Andrew's parifh in HoJborn, 
but unfortunately left him to the care of his 

• This year was made remarkable by the diffoktion of a 
marriage ibUmRizedin the face of the church. Salmon^ 
Rbvxbw. 

The following proted is reg^ilered ia the bpoks of iht^ 
Houfe of Lords. 

Diffentient. 
Becaofe we conceive that this^is the firfl bill of that nators 
that hath pafied, where there was not a divorce firii obtained: 
in. the Spiritual Court; which we look upon as aui iU prece- 
4enty and may be of dangerous confequence in the fhture. 

Kalipaji. Rx)Ci»aTai^. 

6 mother^ 
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mother^ whom^ as flie was now fet free from 
her hufband, he probably imagined likefy to 
treat with great tendemefs the child that had 
contributed to £o pieafing aa evefit. It i$ 
not indeed eafy to difcover what motives 
could be found to over-balance that natural 
affedion of a parent^ or what intereft could 
bfi promoted by negled or cruelty. The 
dtead of fliame or of poverty, by which 
fome wretches have been incited to abandon 
or to murder their children, cannot be fup- 
pofed to have affedted a woman who had 
proclaimed her crimea and folicited reproach^ 
and on whom the clemency of the legiilature 
had undefervedly bellowed a fortune, which 
would have been very little diminifhed by 
the expences which the care of her child 
could have brought upon her. It was there* 
fore not likely that flie would be wicked 
without temptation, that fhe would look upon 
her fon from his birth with a kind of refent- 
meut and abhorrence; and, inftead of liip- 
porting, affifting, and defending him, de- 
light to fee him ftruggling with mifery, or 
that fhe would take every opportunity of ag- 
gravating his misfortunes, and obftrufting 
his refourccs, and with an implacable and 

. reftlefs 
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reftlefs cruelty continue her perfecution from 
the firft hour of his life to the Uft. 



But whatever were her motives, no fooner 
was her fon born, than fhe difcovered a refo-« 
lution of difowning him ; and in a very fhort 
time removed him from her fight, by com- 
mitting him to the care of a poor woman) 
whom fhe diredled to educate him as her 
own, and injoined never to inform him of 
his true parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Ri^ 
chard Savage. Born with a legal claim to ho-» 
nour and to affluence, he was in two months 
illegitimated by the parliament, and difowned 
by his mother, doomed to poverty and ob-? 
fcurity, and launched upon the ocean of life, 
only that he might be fwallowed by its quick-* 
fands, or dafhed upon its rocks. 

His mother could not indeed infed others 
with the fame cruelty. As it was impoffibie 
to avoid the inquiries which the curiofity or 
tendernefs of her relations made after her 
child, ihe was obliged to give fomc account 

of 
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of the meafures that fhe had taken; and her 
mother, the Lady Mafon, whcjther in ap- 
probation of her defign, or to prevent more 
criminal contrivances, engaged to tranik€t 
with the nurfe^ to pay her for het care, and 
to fuperintend the education of the child. 

In this charitable office fhe was affifled by 
iiis godmother Mrs* Lloyd, who, while ihe 
lived, always looked upon him with that 
teridernefs, which the barbarity of his mo- 
ther made peculiarly neceflary; but her death, 
which happened in his tenth year, was ano- 
ther of the misfortunes of his childhood ; for 
though fhe kindly endeavoured to alleviate 
his* lofs by a legacy of three hundred pounds, 
yet, as he had none to prdfecute his claim, 
to fhelter him from opp^effion, or call-in law 
to the affiftance of juftice, her will was elud- 
ed by the executors, and no part of the mo- 
ney was ever paidt 

He was, however, not yet wholly aban- 
doned. The Lady Mafon ftill continued her 
eare, and directed him ^ to be placed at a 
fmall grammar-fchool near St Alban's, where 

he was called by the name of bis nurfc, with- 
out 
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em the kaft intimation that he had a clalxa 
to any othetc 

Here he was initiated in Kterature, aAcI 
pafied through feveral of the clafics, with 
what rapidity or what applaufe cannot now 
be known. As he always fpoke with refpefl; 
of his mafter, it b probable that the mean 
lank, in which he then appeared^ diil ooti 
hinder lib gemua fii^m being dtflinguifiued^ 
or his induftry from being rewarded;, and if 
ift fo low a ftaie he obtamed diftmd&m tfid 
rewards, it iii not Hk^ly that they wc rd gained 
but by genius and induftry« 
- » . 

• It is very reafonaWe to conje£hire, thae 
Ms application was equal to his abiliti^^ be« 
caufe his improvement was more than pro- 
portioned to the opportunities which he en- 
joyed ; nor can it be doubted, that il* hisr 
earlieft produdions had been preferved, Kke 
thofe of happier ftudents, we might in fome 
have found vigorous faUies of that fpnghtly 
humour, which diftinguifhes The AutJkor to 
Be ktj and m others ilrong touches of that 
ardent imagination which painted- tibe folemn 
fcencs of 7%e W^mdorer. 

While 
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WInle be was thus cuhiv^th^g hitf gaoliutf 
his htha: the Earl JRiyers was fcized wkh a 
difiemper^ wluch in a ihort time put w end 
to his lifi^ He had frequently inquired after 
his fou, aud had 9iw<a^ Jbeea aiaufed with 
fallacicust and ^vailvff .ai^^t but, beiq^ 
][xow in his own optnjbn on his deach--jbedt 
be thcHJ^ it his dvty;ta provide fyc hipn 
j^mong Hs other natural children, and tbare<<> 
fo()t:e demanded a poTitiT^ accpm^t of 14ra| 
with an ipapottunity npt Jp be djiufette^ of 
denied. His mother, who cpujd.po lopgfCi 
jrefufe an anfwer, determined at leaft to give 
fudi as jQiDuld cut him off* for ^ever irom.lhat 
happiness , which competence aJSbrds,. and 
therefore-^eclared that: he .was dead 9 which 
is pierhaps the. firii inftanee lof a Ije invente4 
by ampi^h^f to dgMrive, h^ fonof.a p^vi-f 
fioin whichwas defig^ed )^im by anpt^^^^and 
which i3^e ijould not.^pe^^Jj^pfeUEi though 
be ihould Jofcitt ^ ../ /- . 



Tids was ^th^^efoite an a€l: of - wii:b^nt!6 
wiudi could not be defe2((ted, becaiiie^ll €ouM 
not 4>e Aifpedted; th^ £afl idid^Mt i^d»in^ 
that tfeer^ could exift in a^htimaii *fotrti*^a 
fijQther that wpuld ^^^ ber fp» without en- 

. riching 
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liching herfelf, and therefore beftowed ilpoil 
fome other perfon fix thoufand pounds, which 
he had in his will bequeathed to Savage. 

The fame cruel^jr-^ich incited his mother 
to intercept thi5 provifion which^ had been 
intended him, prt)mpted her in alhorttimc 
to another proj^fli^'a^projefft worthy 6f fuch 
k difcoiition. She fendekvoured to* rid herfelf 
frbm the dangdr of being it any time made 
khoWn to him,Tiy fending him fccretly td 
the American plahtadons*. 

- ' By whofe kitidtiefs' this fcheme Was coun-- 
terafted, or by what interpofition fhe was 
induced to lay alide' her defign, I know not; 
it is not improbabfe that the Lady Mafon 
might J)erfuade or compd her to defift, or 
perhaps Ihe could not eafily find accomplices 
wicked enough to concur in fo cruel an 
aSion; for it may be conceived, that thofe 
who had by a long gradation of guilt harden- 
ed their hearts againft the fenle of common 
Wickednefs, would yet be fhocked at the de- 
fign of a mother to expofe her fon to flavery 
and want) to expofe him without intereft, and 

* Savage's Preface to his Mifcellany* 

J without 
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tvnthout provocation ; and Savage might on 
this occafion find protedors and advocates 
among thofe who had long traded in crimes^ 
and whom compaffion had never touched 
before. ' 

Being hindered, by Whatever means, from 
banifliing him into another country, fhe formed 
f6on after a fcheme for burying him in poverty 
and obfcurity in his own ; and, that his ftation 
of life, if not the place of his refidence, might 
keep him for ever at a diftance from her, fhe 
ordered him to be placed with a fhoemaker in 
Holborn, that, after the ufual time of trial, he 
might become his apprentice *. 

- It is generally reported, that this projed was 
for fome time fuccefsful, and that Savage was 
employed at the awl longer than he was v^l* 
ling to confefs ; nor was it perhaps any great 
advantage to him, that an unexpedted dif- 
covery determined him to quit his occupation. 

^ About this time his riurfe, who had always 
treated him as her own fon, died ; and it was 
natural for him to take care of thofe effeds, 

■r 

* Preface to Savage's Mifcellanies. 

which 
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which by her death were, as he imagined, 
become his own; he therefore went to her 
boufe, opened her boxes^ and examined her 
papers, among whjch he found fome letters 
written to her by the Lady Mafon, which in-r 
formed him of his birth, and the reafons for 
which it was conceabd*- * / ' - 

He was no longer fatisfied with the -em* 
ployment which had been allotted hjm^ but 
thought he had a right to Ihare the afikienp^ 
of his mother ; and therefore without £:ruple 
applied to her as her fpn, and made uie^of 
every art to awaken her tendernefs, and attrafi^ 
her regard. But neither his letters, nor the 
interpofition of thofe friends which his merit 
or hb diftrefs procured him, made any impref*- 
iioa upon her mind* She ftUI refolred to ne^ 
gleet, though ihe could no longer difown tura* 

. It was to no purpoft tbat he frequently foIi<» 
cited her to admit him to fee her ; ihe avoided 
him with the moft vigilant precaution, and or- 
dered him to be excluded from her houfe, by 
whoixrfoever he might be wtroduced, and what 
yeafon foever he mi^ht|?ve for entering it, . 

Savage 
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; Savage was at the fame time fo touched with 
the difcovery of his; real mother^ that it was 
Jiis frequent pra6lic^ to walk in the dark even- 
ings * for f^vetal hours before her door, in 
hopes of feeing her as (he might come by ac- 
cident to the window^ or crofs her apartment 
with a candle in her hand. 

But all his afliduity and tendernefs were 
^thout effedt, for he could neither foften her 
lieart, nor open her Hand, and was reduced to 
the utmbft miferies of want, while he wjis 
endeavouring to awaken the affedion of a 
mother : He wks therefore obliged to feek 
feme other means of fuppfitt ; aiid, having no 
profeffioh, bfecaine by neceffity ah author* 

• 
At this jtime the attention of all the literary 

•world was engrofled by the Bangorian contro- 

verfy, which filled the prefs with pamphlets, 

and the tofiee-hoiifes with difputants. Of 

this fubjedt, aS moft popular, he made choice 

for his firft attempt, and, without any other 

knowledge of the queftion than he had ca- 

fually coUedled from converfation, publifhed a 

poem againft the Bifhop, 

• See the Plain t)calcr. 

Vol. Ill, P . What 
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What T^aS the fucccfs or merit of this per-^ 
formanccj I know not ; it was probably loft 
among the innumerable pamphlets to whicli 
that difpute gave occafion. Mr. Savage vras 
himfelf in a little time afhamed of It, and en-^ 
uieavoured to fupprefs it, by deftroying all the 
copies that he could collefl:^ ^ 

He then attempted a more gainful kind, of 
writing ^^ and in his eighteenth year offered 
to the ftage a comedy borrowed from a Spanifh 
plot, which was .refufed by the players, and 
was therefore given by him to Mr. Bullock^ 
who,, having more intereft, made foine flight 
. alterations, and brought it upon the ftage, un- 
der the title off Woman's a riddle, but 
allowed the -unhappy authdtr no part of the 
profit. 

Not difconraged- however at his repulfe, he 

wrote two years afterwards Love in a Veil> 

another comedy, borrowed likewife from the 

. Spanifh, but with little better fuccefs thaa^ 

before; for though it was received and ad:edy 

• Jacob's Lives of Dramatic Poets. 

f This play was .printed .ftrft in 8vo; and afterwards ia* 
i>2nio« the fifth edition. 

2. ' • y§t 
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yet it jippeared fa late in the year,, that the 
autlior obtained no qtlier advantage frbju it, 
than the dcauajntance of Sir . Richard Steele^ 
iand Mr* Willis ; by Whom he was pitied, ca* 
irefl^d^ and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele, having declared in hid 
favour with all the ai^dour of benevolence 
which conftituted his charadler, promoted hi? 
intereft with thfe utmoft zeal, related his mif-* 
fortunes, applauded his merits took all the op-* 
j?ortunities of recommending him^and aflerted, 
that * '* the inhumanity of his mother had 
** given him a right to find every good man 
^' his father/' 

iMor was Mr. Savage admitted to his ac- 
qiiaintahce only, but to his confidence, of 
Which he fometim^s related an inftance too 
extraordin^ to be omitted, as it affords a 
Very juft idea of his p^tron^s character. 

He was once defired by Sir Richard, with 
Un air of the utmoft importance, to come very 
early to his houfe the next morning, Mr. 
Savage came as he had promifed, found the 

• Plaitt Dealer, 

P 7. chariot 
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chariot at the door, and Sir Richard waitlii^ 
for him, and ready to go out. What was in- 
tended, and whither they were to go, Savagtf 
could not conjedure, and was not willing to 
enquire ; but immediately feated himfelf with 
Sir Richard; the coachman was ordered to 
drive, and they hurried ivith the utmoft expe- 
dition to Hyde- Park Corner, where they flop- 
ped at a petty tavern, and retired to a private 
room. Sir Richard then informed him, that 
he intended to publiih a pamphlet, and that he 
had defired him to come thither that he might 
write for him. They foon fat down to the 
work. Sir Richard didated, and Savage 
wrote, till the dianer that had been ordered 
was put upon the table. Savage was fur- 
prized at the meannefs of the entertainment, 
and after fome hefitation ventured to afk fot 
wine, which Sir Richard, not without rc- 
ludance, ordered to be brought. They then 
finifhed their dinner, and proceeded in their 
pamphlet, which they concluded iij the after- 
noon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his tafk over, and 
cxpefted that Sir Richard would call for the 
reckoning, and return home ; but his expeda- 

tions 
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tipns deceived him, for Sir Richard toldhim^ 
tljiat he was without ir^omey, and that the pamr 
phlet muft be fold before the dinner could be 
paid for J and Savage was therpforp obliged tp 
go and offer their new production to fale for 
two guineas,' which with fpme diiEcultyhe 
c^btained. Sir Richard then returned horn?, 
having retired that day only to avoid his cre- 
iJitors, and pompoied ^hepAmphle; only todifr 
charge hia reckoning, 

Mr. Savage related another fa«3: equally un- 
epmmon, which, though it has no relation to 
his life, ought to be pxeferved. Sir Richard 
Steele having one day invited to his honfe a 
great number of pcrfona of the firft quality, 
they were furprized at the number of liveries 
which furrounded the table ; and after dinner, 
.when wine and mirth had fet them free from 
the obfervation of rigid ceremony, one of the^i 
enquired of. Sir Richard, how fuch an expert- 
five train of domefties could be conliftent with 
his fortune. Sir Richard very frankly con- 
feffed, that they were fellows of whom he 
would very willingly be rid. And being than 
afked, why he did not difcharge them, de-- 
glared thsfct they yfcx^ bailijSs who had intff)- 

P 3 duced 
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diiced themfelves ^vith an execution, anti^hom^ 
lince he could no>t fend them away; ht hatl 
thought it convenient to embellifh With liverie^^^ 
that they might do him credit whife'they ftaid* 






His friendff were diverted with the expedi-^ 
ent, and, by paying the dfebt, difchai^ed' tKeti 
attendance, havmg obligfed Sit^Sdhard toprch 
"mife that they ihould ' never again - find * him 
graced with a retinue of the feme kiiid; 

Under fuch a tutor, Mr. Savage wte not 
likely to learn prudence tir frugality j andpeif^ 
haps many of the misfortunes, wh|ch' the waik 
of thofe virtues brought upon hifti fe'the fiii-r 
lowing parts of his life, might*b^^3uftly imr! 
puted to fo unimpioving an example. 

' Nor did the kindnefs of Sir Richard endin 

» 

common favours. He propofed'to 'have eftk- 
bliflied him in fome fettled fcheme of life, and 
to have contraded a kind t>f alliance wi&i 
him, by marrying Tiim to a natural daughter, 
on whom he intended to beftow a thoufand 
pounds. But though he was always lavifli 
oiF future bounties, he conduded his aflSairs in 
fuch 21 manner, that he was very fddom ablq 

tQ 
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to kiEiep his promifes", or execute his own in- 
tentions ; and, as he was never able to raife 
the fum which he had offered, the marriage 
ivas delayed. Ii> the mean time he was offi- 
cioufly informed, that Mr. Savage had ridi- 
,culed hjim j by which he was fo much exaipe- 
rated, that he withdrew the allowance which 
lie had paid him, and never afterwards ad- 
mitted him to his hou/e. 

« 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage mighty 
by his imprudence, expofe himfelf to the 
malice of a tale-bearer; for his patron had 
many follies, which, as hi$ difirernment eafily 
difcoVered, his imagination might fometimes 
incite him tp mention too ludicrouflj^ A 
little knowledge of the worl4 is fufficient to 
difcover that fuch weaknefs is very common, 
and that there are few who ido nof fometimes^ 
in the wantonriefs of thoughtlefs mirth, or 
the heat of . tranlient refentmenti^ ipeak of 
their friends andrb^nefaiftors with J^yity and 
contempt, thou^ In their coojer moments 
they, wa^t . pqtjiief fenfe of their ' kindnels^ 
nor reverence for their virtue* : The . fault 
therefore of l^r. Savage was rather negligence 
than ingratitude j but Sir . Richard muft like-^ 

P 4 wifi? 
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wife be acquitted of feverity, for who is thera 
that can patiently bear contempt from one? 
whom he has relieved and fupported, whbfo 
eftablifhment he has laboured, and whofe in- 
tereft he has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to for-^ 

tune, without any other friend than Mr, 
Wilks ; a man, whoj whatever were hia abi-. 
lities or (kill as an aftor, deferves at leaft to 
be femembcred for his virtues*, which ate not 

• As it IS a lofs to mankind when any good a6lion is for- 
gotten, I (hall infert another inftance of Mr. Wilks*s gene- 
irofity, very little known. Mr. SmitH, agentlemanedAcated 
^t Dublin, being hindered by an impediment in his pronun- 
ciation from engaging in orders, fo^ which his friends defigned 
him, left his own country, and eante to London in queft of 
employment, but .found his foliciiations fruitlefs, and hi^ 
neceiEties every da^ more preffing, In this diftrefs he wrote 
a tragedy, and offered it to the players, by whom it was re- 
jeded. Thus were his lafl hopes dented, and he had no 
other proipedl than of the mofl deplorable poverty, ptit Mri 
'Wilks thought his performance, though not perfeft, at lead 
worthy of fome reward, and therefore oil^ered him a benefit. 
This favour he improved with fo much diligence, that the 
hotife afibrded him a ceniiderable fu^« with which he wen^ 
to Leyden, applied himfelf to the iludy of phyfic; and pro- 
fecuted his defign with fo much diligence and faccefs, that, 
when Dr. Boerhaave was defired by the Czarina to recommend 
proper perfons to introduce into Rufl;a the prance and ftudy 
of phyfic, Dr. Smith was one of thofe whom he feleded. 
He had a cbnfiderable peniion fettled on him at his arrival^ 
jind was one of the chief phyficiaps at the Ruffian court. 

often 
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often to be found in the world, and perhaps 
lejfs often in hi:$ profeilfion than in others. Tq 
be humane, generous, and candid, is a very 
high degree of merit in any cafe; but tho^Q 
qualities deferve ftill greater praife, when 
they are found in that conditibji^ which makes 
almoft every other man, for .whatever reafonr^ 
tontemptuous, infolent, petiilant, .felfifh, an4 
brutal ^ 

As Mn Wilks was oneof.thofe to whom 
calamity feldom complained without relief, he 
naturally toc^ an unforttrnate wit info his 

r 

protection, antd not only^^affifted him iof aiiy 
cafual diftreflfes, but continued aa equal afld 
|leady kindnefs- to the time of his death. 

^ By his interpofition Mr. ' Salvage once ob- 
tained from his mother* fifty pounds, and a 
promife of one hundred and fifty more ; but 
it was the fate of this unhappy^ man, that 
few promifes bf any advantage to him were 
performed. His' mother was infeded among 
others with the general madnefs of the South 

* This I write upon the credit of the author of hia life^ 
which was publiihed 1737. 

Sea 
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£ka tn^ ; aad, havtng been ^tappointed ia 
her expedatiohs, refufcd to pay what perhaps 
nothing but the pr<^pe(2 of fudden aiHueace 
prompted her to promife. 



» / 



^ihg thus, obliged tb depehd upcEa the 
frien<Hhip of Mr, Wilks, he was coufcqueirtly. 
ah affiduous freii^ueater of the thealxcs; and uh 
a ihort time the amufements of the ftage took 
fuch poflfeffion of his mind, that he never 
was'afofeiitJrcxh a play iq iev^r^jea^ ; 



f t 



This ^conftant attendafice aatlu^^ly procurw 
«[d him the' ao^uiuitance pf the playecs, and, 
among others,, of M^^i^ Oldfield, l^ho was^fb 
much pleafed with his convjeriiMioa^ an^ 
touched with his misfortunes, that fhe allowed 
hhn a fettled penfioij of fifty pounds a year, 
which was during her life regul^^ly pqi^^ 
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:? That this ad of generofity , may reiceiye it^ 
due praife, and that die good a<aions of Mrs, 
Oldfield may not be fullied' by her genera^ 
chara€ler, ^t is proper to mention what Mr, 
Savage often declared in the ftrongeft terms, 
tMoihe never faw her alone^ or in .^any other 
place than behind the fcenes; 

At 
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At hex death Jie ^lid^TDdred to ^Dieir liis 
4^atitude> in the; moft ticoeiM maniiQF, 3>y 
Wearing mourwing as for a mother ; but :did 
pot celebrate her in c^i^ beoaafe'heimem 
that tQO gceat profiiQixKifi pitaife iv^buM'Cnly 
have .RiviTed lth<t^ finilts ;v\^ch ifa&s noiturai 
equity did not aitow. i him t<>'ifcmk left, jbcH 
/zanife.they tiiBTC.'COiiiiBitl!eid h^^ohe^^vrho i£^ 
vdiircd Mmy hut t)f iv^hich, ijbovgbhis iottiM 
^w^ould not endtavote >ta .paUbite theia, hoB 
:grittitudd ivDuld tkot '&i&r him toprcdoi^gltfae 

^msta&rp, ta? diffiifc ittie •aerffiire. 

. .- , * ' . ' • 

\\x)i ^A^xWanthnats^, &e iias; intked taken ' aat 
^^pott^tnity of ^nitotioniiig hety ibnt xrHehcates 
^hcer nqta^ot iici virtwisl, -but-hjcr beauty^ ati 
j exceUencc Mshich cdDite^^rrar ^denied ;hir i thib 
|s/ ' the- iDnly :enoomium :»ith . wrHkrh he iias re- 
warded tteST iibci^ty,.aifd^ perhaps ^fae .has 
even in -this 1)een too •jbcvifh df his praife; He 
feems tp ^ve thought^ 'that meyertt) -imention 
his bene&iQtrefs .would Ji^ve an .appe^ranfce of 
ingratitude, tljiough to^^baxre dedicated any 
particular performance it^jh^r ihemc^y wbuld 
have only betrayed an officious partiality, that, 
without- exalting her charajfter, would have 
^eprefled hie own. 

He 
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He had fometimcs, by the kindnefs of Mr# 
Wilks, the advantage of a benefit, on which 
occafions he often received tineommon marks 
of regard and compaffion; and was once told 
by the Duke of Dor£et, that it was juft to 
confider him as an injured n(i>iema»i, and 
that inihis Opinion tlie nobility ought to 
think themfelves obliged, without folidtation, 
to. take every opportunity of fuppordng him 
by t];ieir countenance and patronage* But he 
hdd; generally the mordfication to hear that 
the whole intereft of his mother ^nz em* 
ployed Xo fruftrate his applications, and that 
&e : nevet left any ekpedient . untried, . by 
which he might be cut off from the poill- 
bility of fupportirig .life. The fame di^o-^ 
fltion ihe. endeavoured to diffufe among all 
thdfe over whon^ nature or fortune gave her 
any ixifluence; and indeed fucceeded too well 
in her.defjgn; but could not always. propa- 
gate her effrontery with her cruelty, for fome 
of thofe, whom flie incited againft him, were 
alhamed of their own condud:, an^'boafted of 
that reU^fwhichtheynever gave him. ^ 

« 

• ^^ 

In this cenfure I do not indifcriminately 
involve all his relations} for he has mention- 
ed 
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ed with gratitude the humanity of one Lady, 
vrhofe name I am now unable to recollect, 
and to whom therefore I cannot pay the 
praifes which fhe deferves for having adled 
well in oppofition to iofiuence^ precept, and 
example. 

The punifhment which otir laws inflid: 
iipon thofe parents who iilurder their infants 
is well known, nor has its juftice ever been 
contefted j but if they deferve death who de- 
ftroy a child in its birth, what pains can be 
fevere enough for her who forbears to deftroy 
him only to infli<St Iharper miferies upon him ; 
who prolongs his life only to make him mi- 
ferable ; and who expofes him, without care 
and without pity, to the malice of oppreffion, 
the caprices of chance, and the temptations 
of poverty j who rejoices to fee him over- 
whelmed with calamities; and, when his 
<mn induftry, or the charity of others, has 
enabled him to rife for a fhort time above 
his miferies, plunges him again into hU 
former diftrefs ? 

The kindnefs of his friends not affording 
him any conftant fupply, ind the profped: of 

improving 
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improving his fortune by enlar^ng his , ac-^ 
^ttaiotance neceflarilj leading him to places 
of expence, he found it necseflS^ry * to endea-* 
Vour oofic mon at dcamatic povstry , f^r which 
he was now better qualified by a moire extear 
five knowledge, and longer obfervation. But 
having been uniliccefsful in comedy, though 
rather for want of opportunities than genius^ 
he refolved now to try whether he fhould 
not be more fortunate in exhibiting a tra- 
gedy* 

. The ftory which lie chofe for the fubjeft^ 
was that of Sir Thomas Overbury, a ftory well 
adapted to the ftage, though perhaps not fat^. 
enough removed from the prefent age,^ to ad<4 
mit properly the fidiojis neceffary to com- 
plete the plan : for the mind, which naturally 
loves truth, is always moft offended whh the 
violation ,of thofe truths of which we aye 
moft certain j and we of courfe conceive thofe 
faiSs moft certain, which approach neareft to 
our own time- 

Out of this ftory he formed a tragedy,^ 
whieh^ if the circumftances in which he wrote 
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It he cotifidered, will affofA at once an uxin 
coramoa proof of ilrength of getiiua^ and 
evennels of mind, of a ferenity not to btf 
ruffled, and an imagination not to be fup^ 
prefled. 

During a cQniiderable patt of the time iil 
t^hich he was employed upon this perform- 
ance, he was without lodging, and often 
Ivithout meat; nor had he any other conve- 
niences for ftudy than the fields or the ftreet 
allowed him; there he ufed to walk and form 
his ipeeches, and afterwards ftep into a ihop, 
beg for a few moments the ufe of the pen 
and ink) and write down what he had com^- 
pofed,, \ip<xi paper which he had picked up 
by accident. , 

If the performance dF a wrker thus diftrefl^ 
ed is not perfeft, Its faults ought furely to 

*be imputed to* a caufe Yery different from 
want of genius, and muft rather excite pity 

vthan proToke cenfure. 

fiut when nnder thefe difcouragemenis.flte 
tragedy was finiihed, there yet remained the 
kbour of introducing it on the ftage, an un^ 
* dertaking. 
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dertakitig) which, to an ingfenudus^ mirid, was 
in a very high degree vexatioua and'difguft- 
ing; for, haying littfe intereftor reputation^ 
he was obliged to fubmit- himfelf wholly td 
the players, and admit, with whatever reltic^f 
tance, the emendations of Mr. Gibber, which 
hfe always cdnfldeifed' as the! difgrace of his 
performance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill ' another critic 
of a very different clafs, from whofe friend^ 
ihip he received great affiftan^e 6n many oc*- 
cafions, and whom he never mentioned but 
with the utmoft tendernefs and regard. He 
had been for fome time diftinguiflied by hhh 
with very partkulaf kindnfifs, -afid on this 
occaiion it was natural to apply to him as ah 
author of an^ eftablifhed charafter. He there- 
fore fent this tragedy to him, with a fliort 
copy of .* verfes, in wh^ch he defired Hs 
corredion. Mr. Hill, whc^fe humanity and 
politenefs arc generally known^ resuIMy.com^ 
plied with his requeft } .but as he is.- remark^ 
able for iingularity of fentiment, and bold 
experiments in languagei Mr< Savage djd not 
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" Printed in the late coIIefUon of his poems. 
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think his play much improved by his inno- 
vation, and had even at that time the cou-* 
rage to rejeS feveral pafTages which he could 
not approve; and, what is ftill more laudable, 
Mr, Hill had the generofity not to refent the 
ncgleft of his alterations, but wrote the pro- 
logue and epilogue, in which he touches on 
the circumftances of the author with great 
tendemefs* 

> ■ 

After all thefe obftru£tions and compli- 
ances, he was only able to bring his play 
upon the ftage in the fummer, when the chief 
aftors had retired, and the reft were in pof- 
feftion of the houie for their own advantage. 
Among thefe, Mr. Savage was admitted to 
play the part of Sir Thomas Overbury, b;y 
which he gained no great reputation, the 
theatre being a province for yhich nature 
feemed not to have defigned him ; for neither 
his voice, look, nor gefture, were fuch as 
were expeded on the Aage j and he was fo 
much aihamed of having been reduced to 
appear as a player, that he always blotted 
out his name ft^om the lift, when a copy of 
his tragedy was to be fhown to his friends. 

Vol. in. Q, In 
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In the publication of his performance he 
was more fuccefsful, for the rays of genius 
that glimmered in it, that glimmered through 
all the mifts which poverty and Gibber had 
been able to fpread over it, procured him the 
notice and efteem of many perfons eminent 
for their rank, their virtue, and their wit. 

Of this play, a£ted, printed, and dedicated, 
the accumulated profits arofe to an hundred 
pounds, which he thought at that time a very 
large fum^ having been never mailer of fo 
much before. 

In the Dedication *, for which he received 
ten guineas, there ig nothing remarkable. 
The Prefece contains a very liberal encomium 
on the blooming excellencies of Mr. Theo- 
philus Gibber; which Mr. Savage coidd not 
in the latter part of Im life fee his friends 
about to read without fn^tching. iliq play out 
pf their hands. Th<f genercrflty of Mr. Hill 
did not end on this occp^iion,; for afterwards, 
when Mu Savage'^ neceffities rctiMmed, he 
encouraged a fubferiptipn to a Mifcelkny o£ 

* To Herbert Tryft, Efq. of Herefordfhire. 

Poems 
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to^ihia in a vay extraordinary manner j by 
jpubliihing his ftory in. the Plain Dealer^ j 
with fome affiedirig lines, which he afferts to 
have been written by Mr. Savage upon the 
treatrnent received by him from his mother^ 
but of which he was himfelf the author, as 
Mr. Savage afterwards declared. Thefe lines^ 
and the paper in which they were inferted, 
had a very powerful dffeft upon all but his 
tnotherj whom, by making her cruelty more 
public, they only hardened in her averfion. 

Mr. Hill not only promoted the fubfcrip-* 
tion to the Mifcellariy^ but fumiihed likewife 
the greateft part of the Poems of Which it is 
compofed, and particularly 7be Happy Mdn^ 

which he publifhed as a fpecimen# 

< 

The fubfcriptlons of thofe whom thefe, 
papers " Ihould influence to patronize merit 
in diftrefs, without any other folicitation, 
Were dircdted to be left at Button's cofiee-* 

* The Plain Dealer was a periodical pajper^ written by 
Mr. Hill and Mr. Bond, whom Mr. Savage called the two 
contending powers of light* and darknefs. They wrote by 
turns each fix EiTays ; and the charader of tkc work was 
©bferved regularly to rife in Mr, IJill's week?, and fall in Mf- 
Bond's. 

0^2 houfe; 
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houfe ; and Mr. Savage going thither a feW 
days afterwards, without expedation of any 
efFea from his propofal, found to his furprife 
feventy guineas*, which had been fent him 
in confequence of the compaflion excited by 
Mr. Hill's pathetic reprefentation. 

4 

To this Mifcellany he wrote a Preface, in 
which he gives an account of his mother's 
cruelty in a very uncommon ftrain of hu- 
mour, and vdth a gaiety of imagination, 
which the fuccefs of his fubfcription probabljf 
produced. 

The Dedication is addrefled to the Ladf 
Mary Wortley Montague, whom he flatters 
without referve, and, to confefs the truth, 
with very little f art. The fame obfervation 

may 

* Tlie names of thofe who fo generoufly contributed to his 
relief> having been mentioned in a former account, ought ndt 
to be omitted here. They were the ]>ntchefs of Cleveland^ 
Lady Cheyney, Lady Caftlemain, Lad^ Gower, Lady Lechr 
mere, the D.ucchefs Dowager and Dutchefs of Rutland, 
Lady Strafford, the Countefs Bowager of Warwick, Mrs- 
Mary Floyer, Mrs. Sofucl Noel, Duke of Rutland, Lord 
Gainfborough, Lord Miliingtou, >Mr. John Savage. 

+ This the following extrad from it will prove. 
— •* Since our country has been honoured with the glory of 
<< your wit, as elevated and immoftal as your foul, it no 
- • «* longer 
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may be extended to all his Dedications : hid 
compliments arc conftrained and violent, 
heaped together without the grace of order, 
or the decency of introduftion : Jie feems to 
have written his Panegyrics for th? perufal 
only of his patrons, and to have imagined 
that he had no other tafk than to pamper 
them; with praifes however grofs, and that 
flattery would make its way tp the. heart, 
without the affiftance of elegance or invention. 

Soon afterwards, the death of the long fur- 
nifhed a general fubje€t for a poetical conteft^ 
in which Mr. Savage engaged, and is allowed 
to have carried the prize of honour from his 
competitors; but I know not whether he gained 
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'longer remains a doabt whether your fex have ftrength of 
mind in proportion to their fweetnefs. There is fismething 
in your verCes as diilidguiihed as your air. — They are as 
ftrong as truth, as deep as reafon, as clear as innocence, 
and as fmooth as beauty — They contain a namelefs and ' 
peculiar mixture of force and grs^ce, which is at once fo 
'* movingly ferene, and fo majeftically lovely, that it is too 
** amiable to appear ^ny where but in your eyes and in your 
** writings, 

'' As fortune it not more my enemy thali I am the enemy 
^- of flattery, I know not how I can forbear this application 
*' to your Ladyfhip, becaufe there is fcarce a poflibility that 
" I ihould fay more than I believe, when I am fpcaking of 
f* voujp Excellence/*— 

qL3 ty 
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by his performance any other advantage Aaq 
the increafe of his reputation; though it 
jnuft certainly have been, with farther views 
that he prevailed upon himfelf to attempt a 
fpecies of writing, of wl^ich ail the topics 
had been long before gjcKauftedj and which 
was made at otace difficult by the multitudes 
that had: foiled in it^ and thofe that had fuc- 
ceeded, 

4 

He was now advancing in reputation, and 
thoH^ frequently involved in very diftrefsful 
perplexities^ apjpearcd however to be gaining 
fipon mankind, when both hb fana^ aiid his 
life were endangered biy an eveixt^ of which 
it Js not yet determined, . whether it p^ght tq 

be mentioned as a crime or a calamity, 

• ■» 

On the 20th of November J 7^ 7, Mr. Sa- 
vage came from Richmond, where he then 
lodged, that he might purfue his ftudies with 
lefs interruption, with an intent to difcharge 
another lodging which he had in \y^eftmin-f 
fter ; and accidentally meeting two gendemen 
bia acquaintances, whofe names were Mer- 
chant and Gregory, he went in with them 
to a neighbouring coffee*hoUfe, ' and lat 

drinking 
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drinking till it was late, it being in no time 
of Mr4 Savage's life any part of his charac- 
ter to be the firft of the company that de- 
fired to feparate. He would willingly have 
gone to bed in the fanjue houfe ; but there 
w^as not room for the whole company, and 
therefore they agreed to ramble about the 
ftreets, and divert themfelves with fuch 
amufements a$ ihould offer themfelves till 
jnorniiig* 

In this walk they happened unluckily to 
difcover a light in Robinfbft*s coffee-houfe, 
near Charing-crofs, and therefore went in. 
Merchant, with fome rudenefs, demanded a 
room, and was told that there was a good 
lire in the next parlour, which the company 
were about to leave, being then paying their 
reckoning. Merchant, not fatisfied with this 
anfwer, rulhed into the room, and was fol- 
lowed by his companions. He then petu- 
landy. placed himfelf between the company 
and the fire, and foon after kicked down the 
table. This produced a quartel, fwords were 
drawn on both fides, and one Mr. Jame^ 
^Sinclair was killed. Savage^ having wound- 
ed likewifc * maid that held him,^ forced 

0^4. hi8 
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his way with Merchant out of the hot^fe; 
but being intimidated and confufed, without 
refolution either to fly or ftay, they were 
taken in a back-court by one of the company 
and Come foIdierSf whom be had called to his 
a£Gflance« 

Being fecured and guarded that night, they 
were in the morning carried before three 
juftices, who committed them to the Gate^ 
houfe, from whence, upon the death of Mr. 
Sinclair, which happened the fame day, they 
were removed in the night to Newgfite, wher? 
they were however treated with fome dijf- 
tiniSiign, exempted from the ignominy of 
chains^ and confined, not among the commoi^ 
criminals, but in the Prefs-yard? 

When the day of trial came, the court was 
x:rouded in a very unufual manner, and the 
public appeared to intereil itfelf as in a caufe 
of general concem. The witneffes againO; 
Mr. Savage and his friends were, the woman 
who kept the houfe, which was a houfe of 
ill fame, and her maid, the men who were 
in the room with Mr. Sinclair, and a woman 
of the town, who had beeii drinking with 

them. 
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them, and with whom one of them had 
been feen in bed. They fwore in general, 
that Merchant gave the provocation, which 
Savage and Gregory drew their fwords to 
juftify; that Savage drew firft, and that he 
ftabbed Sinclair when he was not in a pofture 
of defence, or while Gregory commanded 
his fword ; that after he had given the thruft 
he turned pale, and would have retired, but 
that the maid clung round him, and one of 
the company endeavoured to detain him, 
from whom he broke, by cutting the maid 
on the head, but was afterwards taken in a 
court. 

There was fome difference in their depofi- 
tions; one did not fee Savage give the wound, 
another faw it given when Sinclair held his 
point towards the ground ; and the woman of 
the town aflerted, that Ihe did not fee Sin- 
clair's fword at all: this difference however 
waj5 very far from amounting to inconfif- 
tency j but it was fufficient to Ihew, that the 
hurry of the difpute was fuch, that it was 
not eafy to difcover the truth with relation to 
particular ^ircumflances, and that th^r^fore 

fome 
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Ibme dedudion^ were to, be made from the 
credibility of the teftimonies. 

Sinclair had declared feveral times before 
his death, that he received his wound from 
Savage, nor did Savage at his trial deny the 
fad, but endeavoured partly to extenuate it, 
by urging the fuddennefs of the whole adion, 
and the impoffibility of any ill defign, or 
premeditated malice, and partly to juftify it 
by the neceflity of felf-defence, and the ha- 
zard of his own life, if he had loft that op- 
portunity of giving the thruft: he obferved, 
that neither reafon nor law obliged a man 
to wait for the blow which was threatened, 
and which, if he Ihould fuffer it, hfi might 
never be able to return , that it was always 
allowable to prevent an alTault, and to pre- 
ferve life by taking away that of the adver-» 
fary, by whom it was endangered, 

^ .With regard to the violence with which he 
endeavoured to efcape, he declared, that it 
was not his defign to fly from juftice, or 
decline a trial, but to avoid the expences and 
Teverities of a prifon; and that he intended to 
'have appeared at the bar without compulfion* 

This 
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This defence, which took up more thaa aa 
hour, was heard by the multitude that throilg- 
ed the court with the tnoft attentive and re- 
ipedful filence ; thofe who thought he ought 
not to be acquitted, owned that applauft 
could not be refufed him; and thofe who 
before pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced 
Jiis abilitieSt 

The witnefles which appeared againft him 
were, proved to be perfons of characters which 
did not entitle them to much credit ; a common 
ftrumpet, a woman by whom ftrumpcts were 
entertained, and a man by whom they were 
fupported ; and the charad:er of Savage was 
by feveral perfons of diftind:ion afTerted to be 
that of a modeft inofibnfive man, not inclin- 
ed to broils, or to infolence, and who had, 
to that time, been only known for his mis- 
fortunes and his wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, he had 

# 

undoubtedly been acquitted; but Mr. Page, 
who was then upon the bench, treated him 
with hi^ irfua4 infolence and feverity, and when 
he had fummed up the evidence, endeavoiired 

to 
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to cxafperate the jury, as Mr. Savage ufed to 
relate it^ with this eloquent harangue : 



* Gentlemen of the jury, you are to con* 
fider that Mr. Savage is a very great man, a 
much greater man than you or I, gentlemen 
of the jury ; that he wears very fine clothes, 
much finer clothes than you or I, gentle- 
men of. the jury; that he has abundance 
of money in his pocket, much more money 
than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; but, 
gentlemen of the jury, is it not a very hard 
cafe, gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. Savage 
ihould therefore kill you or me, gentlemen 
of the jury V 



Mr. Savage, hearing his defence thus mifre-^ 
prefented, and the nuen who were to decide 
his fate incited againft him by invidious com- 
parifons, refolutely afTertcd, that his caufe was 
not candidly explained, and began to recapi- 
tulate what he had before faid with regard to 
his condition, and the neceffity of endeavour^ 
ing to efcape the ekpences of imprifonment ; 
but the judge having ordered him to be filent, 
ant} repeated his orders without effeft, comt- 

5 manded 
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mahded that he fhould be taken from tlie 
bar by force. .. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the 
judge, that good charafters were of no weight 
againft politive evidence, though they might 
turn the fcale where it was doubtful ; and that 
though, when two men attack each other, 
the death of either is only manflaughter; but 
where one is the aggreflbr, as in the cafe be- 
fore them, and, in purfuance of his firft at'* 
tack, kills the other, the law fuppofes the 
a£kion, however fudden, to be malicious. 
They then deliberated upon their verdift, 
and determined that Mr. Savage and Mr. 
Gregory were guilty of murder, and Mr. 
Merchant, who had no fword, only of man«- 
Haughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which 
lafted eight hours. Mr. Savage and Mr. Gre- 
gory were condudted back to prifon, where 
they were more clofely confined, and loaded 
with irons of fifty pounds weight : four days 
afterwards they were fent back to the court 
to receive fentepce j on which occafion Mi*. 

Savage 
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Savage made, as far as it could be retained iti 
memory, the following fpeech.. 






It is now, my Lord, too late to offer any 
thing by way of defence or vindication i 
^' nor can we expe£E from your Lordfhips, in 
^* this court, but the fentence which the lav^' 
•* requires you, as judges, to pronounce againft 
•^ men of our calamitous condition. — But we 
^^ are alfo perfuaded, that as m&rc men^ and 
*' out of this feat of rigorous juftice, you are 
*' fufceptive of the tender paffions, and toof 
** humane, not to commiserate the unhappy 
*' fituation of thofe, whom the law fometimes 
••* perhaps— -exa£ts---^from you to pronounce 
^ upon. No doubt you diftinguiih between 
^* offences, which arife out of preipeditation, 
and a difpofition habituated to vice or im.?- 
morality, and tranfgreflions, which are the 
^ unhappy a^d unfbrefeen tffeGks of cafual 
" abfence o£ reaJfon, an4 fudd«n impulfe of 
** paffion : we therefore hope you will contri- 
** bute all you can to an extffjafion of that 
.^' mercy, which the gentlemen of the jury 
:^^ have been pleafed to fhcw Mr. Merch«it^ 
" who (allowing fajCts as fwojrn againft us by 
6 "the 
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the evidence) has led us into this our cala- 
** mity- I hope this will not be conftrued, 
" as if we meant to refled upon that gentle- 
" man^ or remove any thing from us upon 
" him, or that we repine the more at our fate, 
" becaufe he has no participation of it : No^ 
my Lord ! For my part, I declare nothing 
could more foften my grief, than to be 
^ without any companion in fo great a mis- 
" fortune*." 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, 
but from the mercy of the crown, which 
Was very carneftly folicited by his friends, 
and which, wilih whatever difficulty the ftory 
may obtain belief, was obftrudled only by his 
mother. 

To prejudice the Queen againft him, jfhe 
made ufe of an incident, which was omitted 
in the order of time, that it might be men- 
tioned together with the purpofe which it was 
made to ferve. Mr. Savage, when he had 
difcovered his birth, had an inceflajit defire 
to fpeak to his mother, who always avoided 

• Mr. Savage's Life. 

him 
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him in publick, and refufed hini admiflion intd 
her houfe. One evening walking, as it wajs 
his cuftom, in the ftreet that fhe inhabited, 
he faw the door of her houfe by accident 
open ; he entered it, and, finding no perfoni 
in the paflage to hinder him, went up flairs 
to falute her. She difcovered him before he 
could enter her chamber, alarmed the family 
with the moft diftrefsful outcries, and when 
flie had by her fcreams gathered them about 
her, ordered them to drive out of the houfe 
that villain, who had forced himfelf in upon 
her, and endeavoured to murder hen Savage, 
who had attempted with the moil fubmifiive 
tendemefs to foften her rage, hearing her utter 
fo detellable an acpufation, thought it prudent 
to retire; and, I believe, never attempted af- 
terwards to fpeak to hen 

• 

But, fhocked as he was with her falihood 
and her cruelty, he imagined that ihe intended 
no other ufe of her lye, than to fet herfelf 
£ree from his embraces and folicitations, and 
was very far from funding that fhe would 
treafure it in her memory, as an inftrument 
of future wickednefs, or that fhe would en- 

deavour 
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deavotir for this fiditious aflault to deprive 
him of his lif<. 

* • 

fiut when the Queen Virai folicited for hsd 
pardon^ and informed of the fevere treatment 
which he had fufiered from his judge^ Ihe an- 
fwered, that, however unjuftjfiable mi^t be 
the manner of his triaii or whatever extenua** 
tion the adion for which he was condemned 
might admit, ihe could not think that man a 
proper objed of the King^s mercy, who had 
been capable of entering his mother's houfe 
in the night, \yith an intent to murder her* 

By whom this atrocious calumny had been 
tranfmitted to the Queen ; whether ihe that 
invented had the front to relate it ; whether 
ihe foimd any one weak enough to credit it, 
or corrupt enough to concur with her in her 
hateful deiign, I know not : but methods had 
been taken to perfuade the Queen fo ibongly 
of the truth of it, that ihe for along time 
refufed to hear any of thofe who petitioned 
for his life. 

Thus had Savage pef'Iihed by the evidence 

of a bawd, a ftnmipet, and his nsother, had 

Vol. Iir. K not 



not jiiftice aik(.:(;of^{fi^il ptoctl^ed %frh iKrs 
advocate of rank too great to-be* rej^dled'utt- 
heard, and of virtue too eminent to be heard 
.•without teiiig' befSeted/^^'HisJiAerit and his 
icalaioitres happened tx>' r^afch the fear of the 
Gounffeip (df Hartfdlfd^ -Who engaged in hii 
iiippbrt 'ivith all the fender heft tKat i& excited 
by pity, and fell the zerf vrhich- is kindled by 
generofityj and, d^mundtAg- an audienee of the 
.Quccni iaifd before her the whole - feries of his 
indther's ^crueky, exp<jldd thi^ improbability 
-of ^h ^ acGulktibn by Which life -was ch^ged 
ivitit ^n ifttent fe coiAmk -a* mtirder that 
could produce no advantage, and foon con- 
irtnced hef hOW liltte his form« conduct could 
-delerVe to be mentioned as a reaftjn- for cxtrar- 
^rdiftar5r feve^ity* ' •' ^ 

The 'f ntdpofifion of iftii'Lady was fo fiiG* 
€efsftil, that he' Wats' fobhafter-admittol to baif, 
Knd;-6n the 9tb ef March 1718, pleaded the 



'^«w« « .*• >••• * ^-^^ 



It is natural to enquire upon what nnbtives 
his mother could profecute him in a man-* 
htf fo outragc6iis and implacable ; for what 
reafoif -fhe cbuld einploy ^all .the art-s of ma-* 
I - • 'lice. 
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ac'e, and all the fiiares of calumny, to take 
away the life of her own fon, of a fon who 
never Injured her, who was nevef fupported 
hy her expence^ lior obftrUdled any profpedt 
of pleafilre ojr advantage ; why fhe fhould 
endeavDur to deftroyhim by a lye^ — a ly6 
which could hot gain credit, but mUft vanifli 
of itfelf at the firft moment of examination, 
and of which only this can be faid to make 
it probable, that it may be obferved from her 
condud:, that the moft execrable crimes 
^re fometinies . committed without apparent 
temptation* 

• 

This mother is ftill alive-^ .and ia^j P^^ 

haps €v^n yet^ though her malice was fo of-* 

ten defeated^ ^njoy the pleafure of reflefting^ 

chat tKe life^ which fhe often Endeavoured to 

deftroy, was at leaft fhortcned by her mater^ 

nal offices; that though fhe could not tranf-* 

port her fon to the plantations, bury him iti 

the fhop of a mechanic, or haften the hand 

of the public executioner, fhe has yet had 

the fatisfadlion of imbittering all his hours, 

and forcing him into exigencies that hurried 

on his death. 

» 

R 9 It 
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It IS by no means neceflary to aggravati; 
the enormity of this woman's condud, by 
placing it in oppodtion to that of the Coun-* 
tefs of Hertford ; no one can fail to obfarve 
how much more amiable it is to relieve, than 
to opprefsi and to refcue Imiocence from de- 
ilruCtion, than to deilroy without an injury^ 

Mr. Savage, during his imprifonillefrf, hiaf 
trial, and the time in which he lay under 
fentetfce of death, behaved tvith great firm- 
nefs and eqtiafity of mind, and confirmed by 
his fortitude the efteem of thofe who before 
admired him for his abilities. The peculiar 
eircumftances of his life were made more 
generally known by a Ihort account*, which 
was then publiihedj and of which feveral 
thouiands were in a few weeks difperfed over 
the nation: and the compaflioi) of mankind 
operated fa powerfully in his favour, that he 
was enabled, by frequent prefents, not only 
to fupport himfelf, but to affift Mr. Gregory 
in prifon; and, when he was pardoned and 
releafed, he found the number of his friends 
not leflencd* 

' ♦ Written by Mr. Beckingham and another gentleman. . 

The 
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The nature of the afl: f6r which he had 
been tried was in itfelf doubtful; of the evi- 
dences which appeared againll him, the cha- 
rader of the jnan .was not unexceptionable^ 
that of the woman notorioufly infamous : ihe, 
whofe telUmony chiefly influenced the jury 
to condemn him, afterwards retraced her af- 
fertions. He always himfelf denied that he 
was drunk, as had been generally reported. 
Mr. Gregory, who is now CoU^ftor of An- 
tigua, is faid to declare him far lefs criqiinal 
than he was imagined, ^yen by fome who 
favoured him: and P^ge himfelf afterwards 
confeflfed, that he had treated him with un- 
common rigour^ When all thefe particulars 
arc rated together, , perhaps the memory of 
Savage may not be much fullied by his .trial. 

Some time after he had obtained his li*^ 
bcrty, he met in the ftreet the woman that 
had fworn with fo much malignity againft 
him. She informed him, that fhe was in 
diflrefs, and, with a degree of confidence 
not cafily attainable, defired him to relieve 
her. He, inftead of infulting her mifery, 
and taking pleafure in the calamities of oxie 
who had brought his life into danger, reprov- 

R 3 ?4 
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ed her gently for her perjury; and changing 
the onlcy guinea that he had, divided it equally 
between, Eer and himfelf. 

This is an adtion which in fome ages 
would have i?iade a faint, and perhaps in 
pthers 4 hero, and which, withiDut apy hyr 
perboljcaj encomiums, niuft be allowed tq 
be an inftance of uncommon generofity, ar^ 
a£t of complicated virtue'; by which he at 
pnce relieved the poor^ corredled the vicious, 
and forgave an enemy ; by which he at ' once 
remitted, the ftrongeft provocations^ and exer? 
fifed the moft ardent charity.. 

Compaflion was indeed the diftinguifliing 
quality of Savage ; . he never appeared in- 
clined to take advantage of weakneCs, to at- 
tack the defencelefs, or to prefs upon the 
falling: whoever was diftrelTed was certain 
at leaft of . his good wiflies ; and when he 
could givB.rno affiftance to , extricate, them 
from misfortunes, , he endeavoured to fpoth 
them by fympathy and tendernefs, . 

But . when his heart was not fofteaed .by 
the, fight of mifery, he was foai^times ob- 
ftinate in his refentn^gnt, and did ftot quickly 

' loie 



lof? the rempmhrance 6fi 'an iryftty; "IPfe al- 
ways continued to: fpeak wi(h anger of the 
infol<?ncc and partiality of • Page, and a (hort 
time before hisideaith revenged it by a fatire*. 

t ' - ' ' . . . 

.. .It is ujtfural tbjfuq^uire in what terms Mr, 
Savage ^oke of this fatal: a6tionr, when th^ 
danger was over, and he was jur^Jer no ne^ 
ceffity. of ufing any art to fet hi& condijd^ in 
the * fHireft light. He . was not wiUifig to 
dwell .xtpan it ; ^ an4^ if he tranfiently men-* 
tioned it, appeared neither to confider him- 
iHf as^ a murderer, ngr a^ a man, wholly free 
from the guilt of blood f . How much and 
how long he regretted it, appeared in a 
poem .which he publifhed many years after- 
wards. Qn occafion of a copy of verfes, in 
which .thc; failings of good men were re- 
counted, and in which the authox had en- 
deavoured to illuftrate his pofition,, that " the 
" befl may fometimes, deviate frorn virtue,^' 
by an inftance of mui;d$r committed by Sa- 
vage in the. heat of wine, Sqyage remarked, 
that it was no very juft reprefentation of a 
good man, to fuppofe him liable to druriken- 
nefs, and difpofe4 in hi^s riots tQ cut throats. 

• Printed in the late collcflion. 

-f In on«'of-hiV*leCters he ftylcs it •' a fatal quarrel, but 
tjpo-well known." 

R 4 He 
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He wa$ now indeed at liberty, biit was, as 
before, without any other fupport than accU 
dental favours and uncertain patronage . af-- 
forded him ; fources by which he was fome-^ 
times very liberally fupplied, and which at 
other times were fuddenly flopped; fo that 
he fpent his life between want and plenty; 
or, what was yet worfe, between beggary 
and extravagance; for as whatever he re* 
eeived was the gift of chance, which might ^ 
as well favour him at one time as another, 
he was tempted to fquander what he h^^ 
becaufe he always hoped to be immediately 
fupplied. 

Another caufe of his profufion was th^ ah-* 
furd kindnefs of his friends, who at once re* 
warded and enjoyed his abilities, by treating 
him at taverns, and habituating hii^ to plea^ 
fares which he could not afford tq enjoy, 
and which he was npt able to deny hin^felf, 
though he purchafed the luxury of a fingle 
night by the ^nguifh of (;old ^nd hunger for 
{L wefk, 

The experience of thefe IncoQvenienc^s 

deteriwqed him to ?ndeavQur aft?r fame fet- 

4 tl«d 
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tied income, which, having long found fub- 
xniifion and intreaties iruitlefs, he attempted 
to extort from his mother by rougher me- 
thods. He had now, as lie acknowledged, 
loft that tendernefs for her, which the whole 
feries of her cruelty had not been able wholly 
to reprefs, till he found, by the efforts which 
ihe made for his deftrudion, that ihe was 
not coment with refufing to affift him, and 
being neutral in his ftruggles with poverty, 
but was as ready to fnatch every opportunity 
of adding to his misfortunes, and that ihe 
was to be confidered as an enemy implacably 
^\alicious, whom nothing but his blood could 
fatisfy. He therefore threatened to harafs 
. her with lampoons, and to publifh a copious 
narrative of her conduA, unlefs fhe confented 
to purchafe an exemption from infamy, by 
allowing him a peniion. \ 

This expedient proved fuccefsful. Whether 
fliame ftili furvived, though virtue was ex- 
tind, or whether hfer relations had more de- 
licacy than hcrfelf^ and imagined that fome 
rf the darts which fatire might point at her 
would glance upon themj Lord Tyrconnel, 
whatever were his motives^ upon his promife 

%Q 
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to. lay. afide his.defign of exppfing^.tbe cxp^f 
^Ity or his mother, .receiyeq him .ii^to lu§ 
family,''.treated , Hlji^ra^, H}^ e^u4) «a94. ,en^ 
gg^e^' .to' alfpw' l|im^ a pe^ipa.ioif tyvro hun- 
3re4 pounds a .year, , * • ...... 



^ * ^ * «~. • » 



i. ^This ^as tH0:goJdpa part of i Mr/ Savage's 
lif<95 sft^ .'for* fofi^ye tkne ie had no iMafon to 
compjain! of fortiniie; .Jbis : appearance was 
^Beodidj^ ;lus. exp^ncs^^ ^^g^ -'^*^' * '^is ac- 
quaint wx:e extenfive. He:. was courted by 
adl.\«lu>: endeavoured 16 be thougjjt men of 
geniupi 9Ad carefled by all Tyhd waUied them- 
.felyes, upon a refined tafte* TO. admire Mr^ 
Savags,, yra§ a proof of . difcettimeW: ; ^«id to 
be a^gji^nted with- biip, w^ a title 'to poe-s 
Ucal Tej3iutatipa» . Jlis pr^fgnce wa$ fuffi- 
si^nt to make apy. place of puWie' entertain-* 
ment popular ; and hig , jkp.prohatioa and ex-r. 
ample conftituted the fafhion. So powerful 
is genius, when it is inveftec^ with the glitter 
of affluence! Men willingly pa,y to fortune 
th^ regard, which they owe to merit, . and are 
pleafed. when they have an opportimity at 
• once of gratifying^ their vanity, and pra^ifing 
tlj'eir duty. 



c •• 
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This . interval^ pfo^erit j furn^{|;i.§4 hini 
with oppp^tunitie^ of enjargifjg hk knp.wledgQ 
of human ^ature^ by cont^mpj^^ing- life from 
its higheft gradations .to. its JoTjr^^ , ^, . h^ 
he afteiwara^applied t0;'^i;^ma^^^ 
would perhaps nof ha,v^ h^^ ^^5^ ^Bt'^W^i 
for as he never fufFered any fcene to pafs be- 
fore his eyes, without notice,^ he had treafiired 
ia his niind all the diil^rent ccxnibinations of 
palfions, .and the innumeraJble mixtures of 
yice and virtue, whi,ch . diftinguifh\ 6ne char 
ra<3:er from another ; and, . as his p^nception 
was ftrong, his expreffioDjS* . were clear,, he 
eafily received impreffions from objefls. an4 
very forcibly tranfmitted tljem to otnj^rl . 

• i 

< * r ^ 

Of his exad obfervations on human life he 
has left a proof, which would do honouK to 
the greateft names, in .a fmall pamphlet, 
called, The Author to he let"^^ where he in- 
troduces Ifcariot' Hackney, a proflitute fcrib-. 
bier, giving an account of his birth, his edu- 
cation, his difpofitiori and' morals, Ijajb'its of 
life, . and maxims of condud. ', In tlTe infro- 
dudion 'are related many fecret hiftories- of 

» ... , . 

• frintedirf Ms Works; **Vor. li/y/i.tK '" '^•'* 

r t '\ t' '- • ' •« " ■ ■> 
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the petty writers of that time, but fomc- 
times mixed with ungenerous reflections on 
their birth, • their circumftances, or thofe of 
their relations; nor can it be denied, that 
fome paflkges are fuch as Ifcariot Hackney 
might himfelf have produced- 

He was accufed iikewife of living in an 
appearance of firiendihip with fome whom he . 
fatirifed, and of making ufe of the confi- 
dence which he gained by a Teeming kind- 
ness to difcoyer failings and expofe them: it 
mud be confelTed, that Mr. Savage^s efteem 
was no very certain pofl^fllon, and that he 
would lampoon at one time thofe whom he 
had praifed at another. 

It may be alleged, that the fame man may 
change his pririciples, and that, he who was 
once deferv^dly commended* may be after- 
wards fatirifed with equal juftice, or that the 
poet was dazzled with the appearance of vir* 
tue| and found the man whom he had cele*^ 
bratedf when he had an opportunity of cx^ 
amining him more narrowly, unworthy of 
the panegyric which he had tpo haftily hc^ 
fiowed; and that^ as a falfe fatire ought to be 

recanted, 
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recanted, for the iake of him whofe repu- 
tation may be injured, falfe praife ought 
likewife to be obviated, left the diftin&ion 
between vice and virtue ihould be loft, left a 
bad man fhould be trufted upon the credit of 
his encomiaft, or left others fhould endeavour to 
obtain the like praifes by the fame means. 

But though thefe excuies may be often 
plaulible, and fometimes juft, they are very 
feldom ^itisfa&ory to mankind; and the wri^ 
ter, who is not conftant to his fubje^, quick* 
ly links into contempt^ his fatire lofes its 
force, and his paneg)^c its value, and he is 
only confidered at one time as a flatterer, and 
as a calumniator at another. 

To avoid thefe imputations, it is only ne- 
ceifary to follow the rules of virtue, and to 
preferve an unvaried regard to truth. For 
though it is undoubtedly poflible^ that a man, 
however cautious, may be fometimes deceiv- 
ed by an artful appearance of virtue, or by 
falfe evidences of guilt, fuch errors will not 
be frequent ; and it will be allowed, that the 
name of an author would never have been 
made contemptible, had no man ever faid 

what 
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what* he did ilct thiiikl or mifled others hxii 
When he wai himfelf deceived* 

I 

If i'he Author h be let was firft publifli-* 
ed in a fingle pamphlet, and afterwards in-^ 
ferted in a coUedion of pieces relating to the 
Dunciad, which were' addrefled by Mr. Sa- 
vage to. the Earl of Middl^fex, in a *dedi-^ 
cation which he was prevailed upon to fign* 
thougnVlie did not write it, and in which 
there are fomg ppfitions, that tile true author 
woiiid fierhaps hot. nave publifhed under his 
bwii hafne^ and on "tvrhTch Mr. Savaee after-^ 
wards reflected with' no great latisfadioh; 
the enumeration of the bad effedls of the 
' uncontroled freedom of the prefs, and xhi 
aflertion that the " liberties taken by the 
" tvriters oF Journals with their fupferiors 
** Were exorbitant and unjuflEifiable,** very ill 
became men; who have themfelves not al- 
\vayi (hewn the exafteft regard to the laws 
of fubbrdination in their vvrritingS) and who 
Kave.ofteii fatirifed thofe that at leaft thought 
ihemTcIves their fuperiors, as they were emi- 
heht for their hereditary rank, and employed 

• See his Works, vol. 11. p^ 233, ' " 

•in 
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!tt the tiig-nefl offices ot llie* kingdom; But 
this is only an mttance of that poJ^lality 
which almoft ev,eiy niad indulges with ret 
;ard to, himfelfj .the liberty of the prels Js a 
ilefling ,when we are inclined to write againiS: 
others, and at:alainity wlien \Ve find ouffelves^ 
overborne by the multitude of our affailants) 
as the power of the , crown is always thought 
too great by thofe who iiiffer by its influence^ 
and too fittle by thofe in whofe favour it is 
exerfe.d,; and a ftaiidihg army is generally .ac--- 
counted tiecfeflary by thofe who command, 
and dangerous ana' oppreffive by thofe who 
fupp6rt it: . ' 



> i 



Mr* Savage was likewife verjr far ff orh be^ 
lieving, that the letters. annexed to each fpe- 
cies of b'ad^pckts in th§ ^^thos^ were^ as hcf 
ivas dlredtcd to aflert/ " fet down at ran-* 
*' dofrij'* fof'when he was .charged by one of 
his friends wit^. .piittiiig "his name to fuch at| 
Improbability j Ke ,had' nd 'other aniwer tq 
make, than th^tt '" Kef did*not fhiiilc of ii;'* 
• ancf his friend had too much tendetilefs to 
reply, that next to the crime of writing con- 
trary to what he thought, was that of. writ-* 
ing. without thinkings 

After 
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After having remarked what is falfe in thk 
dedication^ it is proper that 1 obferve the im- 
partiality which I recommend, by declaring 
what Savage aflerted, that the account of the 
circumftances which attended the publication 
of the Dunciad, howevef ftrange and impro*-* 
bable, was exaflly tiUe« 

The publication of this piece at this time 
raifed Mr. Savage a great number of enemies 
among thofe that wefe attacked by Mr. l^ope, 
with whom he was confidered as a kind of 
confederate, and whom he was fufpeded of 
fupplying with private Intelligence and fecret 
incidents: fo that the ignominy of an in- 
former was added to the terror of a fatirift. 



That he was not altogether free from lit 
rary hypocrify, and that he fometimes fpoke 
Qhe thing, and vrrote another, cannot be 
denied ; becaufe he himfelf confeiSed, that, 
when he lived in great familiarity with Den- 
nis, he wrote an epigram ^ againft him. 

Mr. 

* This epigram was, I believe, never pabUfhed. 

Should Dennis pabliih yoQ had ftabb'd your brother^ 
Lampooned your monarch, or debauch'd your nHKkerf 
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Mn Savage however fet all the malice of* 
all the pigriiy vn'iters at defiance, and thought 
the friendfhip of' Mr. Pope cheaply purchafed 
by being expofed to their cenfurc and their 
hatred $ nor had he any reafon tb rqpent of 
the prdferente, for he found Mr. Pope, a 
fteady and unalienaible friedd almoft to tho 
end of his Kfe. - - 

About this time,' fiottvithftanding his a'^ow-' 
ed neutrality with regard to party, he pub-^ 
liflied a panegyric on Sir Robert Walpole, for 
ivhich he was rewarded by him with twenty 
guineas, ar film not very large, if either the 
Excellence of the performance, or the afflu-' 
ince of the patron, be confidered ; but great- 
er than he afterwards obtained from a perfoa 
of yet higher rank, .'and more defirous in ap-' 
pearanee of being diilinguifhed as a patron of 
literature; 



Say, what revenge on I)ennis can t>e lia<f. 
Too dull for laugh ter, for reply too mad ^ 
On one fo poor yoa cannot take the law. 
On dife ifb old your fword yon fcorn to drafw. 
Uncag'd then, let die harmlefs monder rage^ 
Secure in dninefs, xhadnefs, want, and age. 
* • • 

Vol. IIL S Ag 
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As he was very far fr-om approving thcf 
condud of Sir Robert Walpole, arid in con-* 
verfadon mentioned him fometime$ wi(k {icri^ 
mony, and generally with contempt; a$ he 
was oi^ of thofe who. were always zealous 
in t|ieir ailertkms of the juftke. of Uie late 
oppafiticm, jeak>ua of the rights of the* peo- 
ple, and alarmed by the longrcont^nu^ tri- 
umph of the court ; it was natural to afk him 
what could induce him to employ his poetry 
m praift of that man whq W^s^ in his opi^* 
aion^ an enemy to liberty^ and an oppreJOR* 
of his country f He alleged, that he was 
then dependent upon th§ Lord Tyrconnel, 
who was an implicit follower of the minifbyi 
and that being enjoined by him, not without 
menacieSy to write in praife of his leader, he 
had not refolution fuffideint to facrifice the 
pk2^s% of affluence to that of integrity. 

On thisj iiid on many other occafions, he 
was ready to lament the mifery of living at 
the tables of otheir »en^ whicb was his fate 
from the beginning to the end <tf his life j 
for I know not whether he ever had, far 
three months together, a fettled habitation. 
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in which he coold daim a right of refi* 
dence. 

To this unhappy ftate it is jtift to impute 
touch of the iiiCOnftancy of his condu<9: ; fbf 
though a readinfefs to comply "with the incli* 
nation of others was no part of his naturaj 
t:hara<3:er, yet he was Ibmetimes obliged to 
inelax his obftiilacy, and fubiiut his Own judges 
tnent^ and even his virtue^ to the govemqaeot 
of thofe by whom he was fupported : fo that^ 
if his niiferies were fometimes the confe- 
^UCTLces of his faults^ be ought not yet to be 
wholly excliided from compafliQUi becau& hi$ 
faul^ were Very often the efici^ of \As inif^ 
fortunes. 

, In this gay period * of hk life> t^ljile h# 
Was furrounded by affluence a^ pieaiore, he 
publifhed Tbe Wahdertr^ a moral poem, of 
which the defign is comprifed ia thef^ Ijipei ; 

1 fly all public care, all vexjal ftrife. 
To try the iftill compared with aftivc life j 
To prove, by thefc the fons of men may owe 
The fruits ^ blifs to burftitig douds of woei 
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. .That cv*n calamity, by thought rcfin'd, • 
Infpirits and adorns the thinking mind. . 

. . And more diftindly in the follpwlng pafi- 

fage: 

«• 
By woe, the foul to daring aftion fwells i 

By woe, in plaintlefs patience it excels ; 

From patience, prudent clear experience fprings; 

And traces knowledge thro* the courfe of things { 

Thence hope is formed, thence fortitude, fucccfs, 

Renown :-^whate'er men covet and carc(s« . . . 

^ . •»* 

' This performance was always confidered by 
himfelf as his mafter-piece ; and Mr. Pope^ 
\vhen he alked his opinion of it, told him, 
that he read it once over, and was not dif- 
pleafed with it, that it gave him more plea- 
fure at the ftcond perufal, an4 delighted him 
flail more at the third. 






.1 
• It has been generally xjbjeded to TbeWan^ 

derer^ that the difpofitiqn of the parts is irre-* 

gular ; that the delign is obfcure, and the 

plag.perplejj^d; that the images^ however 

beaj^\il»jf\jcce?d each, other vnthput order j 

and that the whole performance is not fo 

much a regular fabric, ^s a heap of fhining 

i*'^^ ,2 materials 
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materials thrown together by accident, which 
ftrikes rather with the folemn magnificence of 
a ftupendous ruin, than the elegant grandeui 
pf a finiftied pile. 

• This criticifm is univerfal, and therefore it 
is reafonable to believe it at leaft in a great 
degree juft ; but Mn Savage was always of a 
contrary opinion, and thought his drift could 
only be miffed by negligence or ftupidity, 
and that the whole plan was regular, and the 
parts diftindtf 

It was never denied to abound with ftrong. 
reprefentations of nature, and juft obferva- 
tions upon life; and it may eafily be obfer- 
ved, that moft of his pictures have an evi- 
dent tendency to illuftrate his firft great pofi- 
tion, " that good is the confequence of eviU" . 
The fun that burns up the mountains, fru<3:i* 
fi^p the vales ; the deluge thjat rulhes down 
the broken .rocks with dreadful impetuofity| 
is feparated into purling . .brooks ; and the 
fage of the hurricane purifies the air. 

Even in this poem h^^has not been *ablc to 
forbear one touch upon the cruelty of his mo- 

S 3 ther, 
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ther, ivlitch, though remarkably delicate and 
tender, is a proof how deep an imprcffion it 
had upon his mind* 

This muft be at leaft acknowledged, which 
toght to be thought equivalent to many other 
excellencies, that this poem can promote nq 
Other purpofes than thofe of virtue, and that 
it is written with a very ftrong f^nfe of the 
tfficacy of religion. 

But n^y province is rather to give the hifrr 
tory of Mr. Savage's performances, than to 
4ifplay their beauties, or to qbvlate the cntir? 
Cifms which they have occafioned; andthfere^i? 
fbre I fhall not dwell upon the particular paf-? 
fages which deferve applaufe ; I fhall neither 
Ihew the excellence of his defcriptions, nor 
expatiate on the terrific portrait of fuicide. 
ijor point out the artful touches^ by which he 
has diftinguifhed the intellpftual features of 
Ifhc rebels, who fuffered des^th in his Jaft 
panto. It is, however, proper to obferve, 
that Mr. Savage always declared the charac- 
ters wholly fiftitious, and without the leaft 
^lluftpQ xo any real perfous or aftions, 

• ft 
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From a poem fo diligently laboured, and 
fo fuccefsfolly finiflied, it might be reafon- 
ably expedled that he fhould have gained con* 
iiderable advantage j nor can it, vsrithout fome 
degree of indignation and concern, be told, 
that he fold the copy for ten guineas, of 
which he afterwards returned two, that the 
two laft fheets of the work might be reprint- 
ed, of which he had in his abfence intrufted 
the corredion to a friend, who was too indo- 
lent to perform it with accuracy, 

A fuperititious regard to the correSion of 
his flieejte wa« one of Mr. Savage's peculiar!? 
ties: he often altered, reviied, recurred to 
his firft reading or puB^ation, and agaia 
adopted the alteration } he was dubious aad 
iirefbiate without end, as on a quefiion of 
the laft importaiice^ and at laft was feldon| 
fatisfied : the intrufion or omiffioti pf 4 
comma was fufiicient to difcompofe hjm, 
and he wmild lament an error of a fingle 
letter as a heavy caiartiity. , In one of his 
letters relating to an itnpreflion of fome verfes, 
he remarks, that he had, with regard to the 
correCtioli of the prt)df, ^^ a fpell upon him ;" 
and indeed the anxiety with which he dwelt 

3 4 ^pon 
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upon the minuteft and mpft trifling nicedcs, 
(ieferved ijo other name than that of fafcinaT 
tion. 

That he fold fo valuable a performance fof 
fo fmall a price, was not to be imputed either 
Jo nec^ffity, by which the learned and inge- 
nious are often obliged to fubmit to very harc^ 
conditions ; or to avarice, by which the book- 
fillers are frequently incited to ppprefs that 
genius by which they arq fupported ; but tp 
that intemperate defire of pleafure, and ha- 
bitual flavery to his paffions, which involved 
him in many perplexities. He happened at 
that time to be engaged in the purfuit of 
fome trifling gratification, and, being with- 
out money for the preferit occafion, Told his 
poem to the firft bidder, and perhaps for the 
firft price that was propofed, and would pro- 
bably have b6en content with lefs, if lefs had 
been offered him. " 

This poem was addrefled to the Lord Tyr* 
ponnel, not only in the firfl: lines, bpt in 9, 
formal dedication filled with the highefl: ftrains 
of panegyric, an4 thp warmefl: profeflions 
of gratitude, but by no means remarkably 
fpr delicacy of cqnnedion or elegance of (tyle, 

6 Thefe 
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Thefe praifes in a fhort time he found him- 
fdf inclined to retra£t, being difcarded by 
the man on whom he had bellowed them, 
aad whom he then immediately difcovered 
not to have deferved them* Of this quarrel, 
which every day made ntiore bitter, Lord 
Tyrconnel and Mr. Savage afligned v^ry dif-, 
ferent reafons, which might perhaps all in 
reality concur, though they were not all con- 
venient to be alleged by either party. Lord 
Tyrconnel affirmed, that it was the conftant 
practice of Mr. Savage to enter a tavern 
with any company that propofed it,, drink 
the moft expeniive wines with great profu- 
fion, and when the reckoning was demand- 
ed, to be without money; If, as it often 
happened, his company were willing to de-i 
fray his part, the affair ended, withput any 
JU confequences ; but, if they were refrac- 
tory, and expeded that the wine (hould be 
paid for by )iim that drank it, his method of 
cqmpofitipn was, to take them with hinpi to 
his own apartment, aflunqie the government 
of the houfe, and order the butler in an 
irnpprious manner to fet the beft wine in the 
cellar before his company, who often drank 
fill they forgot the refpedt due to the hpufe 

in 
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in which they Were entertained^ indulged 
themfelTes in the utmoft extravagance of 
meniment, pra^dlifed the mod licentious iro-^ 
licks, and committed all the outrages of 
drunkennefa» 

Nor was this the only charge which Lord 
Tyrconnel brought againft him: Having 
^iven him a coUedtion of valuablp books,.' 
fiamped v^ith his own arms, he had the mor^ 
tification to fee them In a (hort time eiqpofed 
to fale upon the ftalls, it being uliial vnth Mr. 
Savage, when he wanted a fmall fum, to take 
his books to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage 
eafily credited both thefe accufations: for, 
ha^ftg been obliged from his firft entrance 
ifcto the world to fubfift upon expedients, 
iffiucnce was not able to exalt him above 
them; and fo mueh was he delighted with 
wine and Conv«rfation, and fo long had he 
^en accuftomed to live by chance, that he 
would at any time go to the tavern without 
icruplc, and truft for the reckoning to the li- 
berality of his company, and frequently of 
company to whom he was very little known. 
This condud indeed very fcldom drew upon 

' him 
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him thofe inconvefticftced that might be feor-f 
ed by any other perfon; for hh conrerfMioii 
was fo entertaining, and his addrefa to {)lea^ 
Iftg, that few thought the {)kafur« whith 
thej received from him dearly purchafed, by 
paying for his wine. It wag his peculiar hap- 
pin6fs, that he fcarcely ever found a ftranger, 
whom he did not leave a friend j but it muft 
likewife be added, that he had hot often a 
friend long^ without obliging him to become 
a ftranger, 

Mr« Savage, on the other hand, declare<^ 
that. Lofd Tyrcoimel* quarrclfcd with him, 
becaufe he would fubftra£t from his own lux- 
ury and extravagance what he had promifed 
to allow .him, and that his refentment was 
only a plea for the violation of his promife: 
He aflerted, that he had done nothing that 
ought to exclude him from that fubliftence 
which he thought not fo much a favour, as 
a debt, fince it was oflfered him upon con- 
ditions, which he had never broken ; and that 
his only fault was, that he could not be fup- 
ported with nothihg. 

. • His expreffion in one of his letters wa»» *' that Lord, 
ff Tyrconnel had involved his eftate, and therefore poorly 
^' fPMg^F ^ pcc^fion tp quarrel with him." 

He 
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. He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconael 
often exhorted him to regulate his method of 
life, and not to fpend all his nights in taverns, 
and that he Appealed very defirous, that he 
would pafs thofe hours with him, which he 
fo freely beftowed upon, others. This de- 
piand Mr, Savage confidered as a cenfure of 
his coridua, ^hich he could never .patiently 
bea^j and which, in the latter and cooler 
part of hi^ life, yfsis fo pffenfive,. to him^ that 
he declared it as his refolution, ". to fpura 
** that friend who fliould prefume to diSate 
*^ to him;" and it is not likely,^ that in his 
earlier years he received admonitions witl) 
^ore calitmefi 

He was likewife inclined to refent fuch 
expedations, as tending to infringe his li-^ 
herty, of which he was very jealous, when 
IX was neceffary to the gratification of his 
paffipns; ^nd declared, that the recjueft was 
ftill more unreafonable, as the. company to 
Y^hich he was to have been confined was in^ 
fupportably difagreeable. Tl^s aflertion Jef- 
fords another inftance of that inconfiftency" 
of his writings with his converfation, which 
yras fo often to be obferved, H^ fprgot how 

lavilhljr 
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laviflily he had^ in his Dedication to The 
Wanderer^ extolled the delicacy and pcne-* 
tration, the humanity and' generofity, the 
candour ^nd -poUtenefs, of the^ man, whom, 
when he no longer loved him, he declared to 
be a wretch without underftanding, witbfout 
good-nature, and without juftice; of whofe 
name, he thought himfelf obliged to leave; 
^o trace in any future; edition of his writ- 
ings; and accordingly blotted it out of thac 
copy of Tbt Wanderer /which was in his 
hands. ? - • , 

^ ^ ' ~ ' \ • _ -• • » 

. During his continuance with the Loird 
Tyrconnei, he .wrote Tire Triumph of Health 
and Mirth, on the recoveiry of Lady Tyr^; 
connel from a: languLQiing.rllnefs. This per*» 
formancc is remarkable^, not only for the 
gaiety of the ideas, and the melody of the 
^[Uimbers, but for the agreeable fi£tion upon 
which it is formed. . Mirth, overwhelmed 
with forrow for the ficknefe of her favourite, 
takes a flight in queft of her lifter Health, 
whom flic, find^ reclined .upon the brow of a 
lofty mountain, : amidft the fmgrance of per- 
petual fpring, with. the breezes of the mornr^ 
ing {porting about her. Being folicited by 
: . I her 
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ller filler Mirth) ike readily promifes hct 
afliflaao^i flicft away io a cloudy and impreg-<*- 
nates the waters of. Bath with new virtues^ 
by which the ficknei^ of Belinda is relieved4 

Ae the reputation of his abilities, the par-" 
ticular cifGUmftances of his birth and life, tfeo 
Iplendour of his appearance, and the dit- 
tinflion which was for fome time paid him 
by Lord Tyrconnel, intitled him to famili- 
arity with perfohs of higher i*ank than thoft! 
to whofe converfation he had been before ad-* 
mitted, he did not fail to gratify that curi-» 
ofity^ which induced him to fake a nearer* 
tlew of thofe whom th^ birth, their em-* 
ployments^ or their fortunes, neceilkrily place 
at a diftance from the greatdd: part of man* 
kind^ and to examine whether their merit 
Was magnified or diminifhed by the me'- 
cBnm through whidx it was contemplated} 
whether the fpkndour with which they daz^ 
zied their admirers was ' inherent in them^^ 
fdves, or only refleded on them by the ob-« 
jeds that furrounded them; and whedier 
great men were feieded for high ftations^ ex 
high ftations made great men* 

A For 
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For ikh puipofe h^ took all oi^p^artttJiities 
of conrcriing ^nkiUarly with tljiofe wbp 
wer^ moft cQtifpicubus at that time for tlieir 
power or their influence; he watched thek 
loofer moments, and examined their domef^ 
tic behaviour^ with thW acirteiiids whkK Jia- 
ture had givea him^ and which the uQeom^ 
mon variety of h{$ life had contdhuted t» 
increafei and that io^iitiyends which muft 
always he produced in a vigorous mind^ bjf 
an abfpiote freedom from all preifiog qx dg^ 
mefllQ e^a^ement^f^ I^is difceiiimeat wai 
quicks ^«d therefore he ioqn fonxKl ia every 
perfoii, add in ev^iy ai^a^t ibmething t]^ 
deferv^d att^otipiij he was fupposted hy 
others w^ho^t aiiy care for himfelf, and wa% 
therefore at kafure tp purfu^ haa Qhfer^ 
v4tions# 

More circumftances to cdn&itute a andc 
on human life could not eafily concur; nor 
indeed: could aay maoi who aflumed . ftqfm 
accide^jl^ advantagfa more praiie than, he 
could juftly claim from his real merit^ admit 
an acq^^aUitance more daogerQUS than that 
of Savage; of whom likewife it muft be 
confefled^ that abilities really exalted above 

i the 
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the common level, or virtue refined froni 
paffiohj ot proof againft corruption, could 
not eafiiy find an abler judge, or a warmer 
advocate. 

* What tv^as the . refult of Mr.c Savage's en- 
quiry, though he viras not much accuftomed 
to conceal his difooveries, it toay not be en- 
tirely fare to relate, becaufe the perfons whoffe 
chaia<f):ie^ he criticifed are powerful; and 
power Mid refentment are feldom ftrangers;- 
nor w^ould it perhaps be wholly juft,- becaufe' 
what he aiSeited in convetfation might," tbdughf 
true iii ge^neral, be heightened by i<$me mo- 
inentary- ardour of imagination, and, as it 
eah be delivered only^from memory, may be 
imperfeiSly teprefcnted ; fo that the pidturtf 
at firft aggravated, and then unfkilfuUy copi- 
ed, may be juftly fufpe£ted to retain no great 
refembbnce of the originaL > 

- > • . » 

It may however be obferved, that he did 
not appear to have formed very elevated ideas 
of thofe to whom the adminiftration of af- 
fairs', or the conduct of parties, has been in- 
truded; who have been confideried as the ad- 
vocates of the crown, or the guardians of 

the 
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tli6 people ; arid who have obtained the moft 
implicit confidence, and the loudeft applaufes. 
Of one particular perlbn^ who has been at 
one time fo popular as to be generally ef- 
teemed, and at another fo formidable as to 
be univerially detefled^ he obfervedj, that his 
iidquifitions had been fmall, or that his ca** 
pacity was narrow, and that the whole rang« 
of his mind was from obfcenity to politics, 
and from polities to obfcenity* ' • 

« 

But the opportunity of iftdulging his fpe-* 
culations on great charafters was now at an 
end. He was banifhed ftem the table of 
Lord Tyisoiinel, and tui*tied again ntdrift 
upoit the world, without proi^eft of finding 
quickly any other harbour. As prudence 
was not one of the virtUfes by which he was 
diftinguifhed, he had made no provifion 
againfl a misfortune like, this* And though 
it is not to be imagined but that the fepara-^ 
tion muft for fome time have been preceded 
by coldncfs, peevifhnefs^ or negledt, though 
it was undoubtedly the confequcnce of accu- 
niulated pr6vocations on both fides ; yet every 
one that knew Savage will readily believe, that 
to him it was fudden as a ftroke cf thunder j 

Vol. m, T that, 
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Aat, though he mi^-have tranfiently fiij& 
peded it, he had never fuffsred any thought 
fb unpleaiing to flak into his mind^ but that 
he had drivien it away by amufenieiits, or 
dreams of fiAure felicity and affluepce, and 
had never taken any meafures by which ht 
might prevent a precipitation &6m plenty to 
indigence* 

This quarrel and reparation, and the dlS^ 
cultitt to which Mr. Savage was expofed by 
them, were foon known both to his firiends 
and enemies ; nor was it long before he per^ 
ceived, from the behaviour of both, how 
much 18 added to the luftre of geniiur by iht 
ornaments of. W:e«^ 

His condition did not appear to extlte 
much compaflion; for he had ndt always 
been careful to ufe the advantages he en'^ 
joyed with that moderation viUidt ought tP 
have been with more than ufual caution pre- 
ferved by him, who knew, if .he had re- 
fledted, that he was oilly a dependant on the 
bounty of another, whom he coukl expeA t& 
fupport him no tenger than he endeavdurcJ J 
to preferve his favour by complying'with his 

inclinations. 
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. IhclinationS) and wfeom he hevt^helefs £tt at 
defiance, and yfas co&tiniUlly imtating by 
.3aeg%ence or encroaehxaents^ 

Examples need ncrt be fought at any great 
diftance to proves that fuperiority of fortune 
ha^ > natural tendency to kindle pride, aivi 
that pride feldom feils to exert itfelf in cod- 
tempt and infuh; and if this is often the 
eSeO: of hereditary wealth, and c£ honours 
enjoyed only by the merit of others, it is 
£cm\fi extenuation of any indecent triiunphs 
. to vrhich this unhappy man may have been 
betrayed, that his pro^iity wasi heightened 
by the force of novelty, and .made mQnt m- 
.toHh2i£Bg by a.fenfe of die mifecy in whic^ 
he Md fo long lai^uifhqd, aral perhaps of 
the infults which he had fono&ij ihim^ .afi4 
which he might now think himfelf entided 
to feveng^ It is too common for t&ofe who 
haant unjoftly fuJBTered pam, to inflid: it like-- 
^w£(e in dieir turn with the fsune injuftice, and 
pd im^ne ^at they have a right to treit 
0l9i€i^ to they hav^e themielv^s ^bi^n dreafed^. 

Tfe.at Mr. .Savage was top much eleva.ted 
by any good fortune, is gewerally known j anp 

T 2 f<)me 
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fome paflagcs of his Introdudion to The Ati^ 
tbor to be let fufEciently fliew, that he did 
not wholly refrain from fuch fatire as he af- 
terwards thought very unjuft, when he was 
cxpofed to it himfelf; for when he was 
afterwards ridiculed in the charader of a 
diftrefled poet^ he very eafily difcoVer ed, that 
diftrcfe was not a proper fubjeft for merri- 
ment, or topic of ihvciStive* He was then 
able to difcern, that, if mifery be the efiefl: 
of virtue, it ought to be reverenced; if of 
ill-ffortune, to be pitied ; and if of vice, not 
-to be ioTulted, becaufe it is perhaps itfelf a 

• punifhment adequate to^ the crime by which 
-it wasjproduccd* And the humanity of that 

man can dcferve no jpanegyric, who is capa- 
ble of reproachi|ig a crimihzd in the hslnds of 
^^e executioner. 

^/ But tJidfe. refledipns, though tliey readily 
-occurred to. him in the^ firft .and laft parts of 
.his life, wetQv J ain afraid, for a long tiiac 
rforgotten j at leaft they wefe, - like liiaay 
other maxjims, treafure(|; up in his min4i r«r 
ther for fheW than ufe, and operated very 
, little upon his coiidud, however elegantly he 
Imicht fofnetim'es explain, or however forci- 

bly be might inculcate, Jthenir ' - 

• HU 
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. His degradation fhejrefbr^ from the iondi^ 
4ioa whidi he; had enjoyed with fuch wantoU 
•thottghtleflhefs, was. <cDnfidered by -many as an 
occafion of triumph. Thofe who had before? 
paid their court to him without fuecefe, fooh 
-returned the contempt which they had fuffer- 
cd J and they who had received favours from 
him, for of fuch favours as he could beftow 
Jic was very -liberal, did not always remem- 
ber them. So much more certain are the ef*- 
fedts pf refentmept than of gtatijtude : it i« 
not only to many more pleafing to recoUefl: 
thofc faults which place others below them, 
than thofe virtues by which they arg them-* 
fclves comparatively deprefled ; but it is like- 
wife, more eafy to negleft,- than to recom- 
penfej and though there are. few wjio will 
praftife a laborioiivS. virtue, there will never 
be wanting multitudes that wiU indulge an 
^afy vicje, 

■ • * , ♦ • 

Savage however was very little difturbed at 
the marks of contempt which his ilkfortune 
brought upon hipa^ from thofe whom he 
never efteemed, and with whom he never 
confidered hin\fe}f as levelled - by any calami- 
It??.^ laufi thpugh,.jf, Wf^, not wi^hopt fomc 

J ' ; T ^ vit\eafinefe 
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ftivp he valued, change their behaviiMir ; he 
yet obferved thefar colcjnefs without much 
emotion, confidered them as the flavcs of 
fortune and the woritipers of profperity, 
and was more inclined to ^fpife them^ than^ 
to lament himTelf. ' 

It does not appear, that, afteiv this returfx 
of his wants, he found mankind equally fa-, 
^oiirable to him, as at his firft appearance ia 
the world. His ftory, though in reality not 
lefs melancholy, was l^fs affecting, becaufe 
it was no longer new ; it therefore procured 
him no new friends j and thofe that had for- 
merly relieved him, thought they might now 
confign him to others. He was- now Uke^ 
wife confidered by many rather as criminal, 
than as unhappy; for the friends of Lord 
Tyrconnel, and of his mothpr, were fuflBci^, 
ently indujlrious to publifli his weaknefies,^ 
which were indeed very nuiperous ; and no- 
thing was forgotten, that tpiight make hin^ 
^h^f hateful or ridiculous. 

It cinnot but be imagined, that fuch rqpre-* 
|ig;ntat^bti6 €£ hia &iilts is^tift v^^^ grest num- 
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f)^8 lefs^ feaflbk of his diftrds ^ xmnfi who 
had only an oppottvuuty to hear oxie paft^ 
-made no fcn^ple to propagate the account 
which they received *, many ^ffifted their dr* 
culation from malke or revenge; and per- 
haps many pretended to credit thepx, that 
they might with a Jbetter grace withdraw 
(heir regard| or withhold their affiilance. 

Savage hofwcver tva« not otie of thok^ who 
ftiffered himfelf to be Injured wkhout refift« 
fnce^ nor was l^fs diligent in expofing the 
fauhs of Lord Tyrconnd, over wljoni he ob- 
tained at leaft thi^ advantage, that he drove 
lum firft to the practice of outrage and vio- 
lence J for he was fo much provoked by the 
wit and vindence of Savage, th^t he came 
vnth a number of attendants, that did no ho^ 
nour to his courage, tq beat him at a coffee- 
houfe. But it happened that he had left the 
place a few minutes, and his lordfhip had, 
without danger, the pleafure of boafting how 
he would have treated him. Mn Savage 
went next day to repay his vifit at his own 
houfe ; but was prevailed on, by his domef- 
tics, tq retire without infif^ng upon feeing 
lum. 

T i^ I-ord 
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\ Lord Tyrconnd was accufcd by Mr. 5«-f 
vage of fome g^dtions, which fcarcely any 
provocations will be thought fufficient to jui^ 
tify; fuch as feizing what he had in his 
lodgings, and other inftances of wanton cru- 
elty, by which he incjreafed the diftrefs of 
Jlayage, withoijt any advantage to hiir^felf, 

Thefe mutual ^ccufations were retorted on 
both fides, for many years, with the utmofl: 
degree of virulence and ragg ; and time feemr- 
ed rather to augment than dimiififh their re- 
fentment. That the anger of Mn Savage 
fhould be kept alive, is not ftrange, becaufe 
be felt every day the confequences of the 
quarrel; but it might reafonably have been 

. hoped, that Lord Tyrconnel might have re- 
lented, and at length have forgot thofe pro- 

.vocations, which, however they might have 
once inflamed him, had not in reality much 
hur^him, f 

The fpirit of Mr. Savage indeed never fuf^ 
fered him to folicit a reconciliation; he re- 

• turned reproach for reproach, and infult for 
iiifult ; his fuperiority of wit fupplied the dif» 
advantages of his fortune, aod enabled l\im (6 

• . 7 ' foj^^ 
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Ibrm a party, and prejudice great numbers in 

* • ♦ 

his favour. 



But though this might he fome gratification 
of his vanity, it afforded very little relief to 
his neceffities; and he vras very frequently 
reduce^ tp ,uncommon hardships, of which, 
howgvgr, he never made any mean or im- 
portunate complaints, being formed rather to 
bear mifery with fortitude, than enjoy pro^ 
iperity with moderation. 

He now thought himfelf again at liberty to 
expofe the cruelty of his mother, and there- 
fore, I believe, about this time, publilhed 
Tb^ JBqfiar^y 2l poem remarkable for the vi- 
vacious fallies qf thought in the beginning, 
where he makes a pompous enumeration of 
the imaginary advantages of bafe birth ; and 
the pathetic feritiments at the end, where he 
recounts the real calamities which he fuffered 
by thf crime of his p^rentj. 

The vigour and fpirit of the verfes,^ the pe- 
culiar circumftances of the author, the novel- 
ty of the fubjed, and the notoriety of the 
^ory to which the aUufions arc made, pro* 

* ciired 
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cured this perfoFfflancc a very favaurable re, 
ception; great numbers were immediately 
4ifperfed, and editions W9re multiplied with 
oniifual rapidity, 

One circumflance attended ttie publication^ 
which Savage ufed to relate with great fatis-r 
faction. His mother, to whom the poem* 
was with *^ due reverence" infcribed, happen- 
ed then to be at Bath, where (he could not 
conveniently retire from cenfure, Qr coticea| 
herfelf from obfervation; and no fooner did 
the reputation of the poem begin to ^read, 
tlian fhe heard it repeated in all placei of conr 
comrfe, lior could fhecnter the affembly-rooms^ 
or crofs the walks, without being i^d^ted witl^ 
fpmc Ipes from Tb$ Bajiurd^ 

This was perhaps the firft time that ever 
fhe difcovered a fenfe of ihame, and on. this 
occafion the power of wit was very confpi- 
cuousj the Wretch whq had, without fcru-^. 
pie, proclaimed herfelf an adulterefs, and who 
had firft endeavoured to ftarve her fon, then 
to tranfport him, and afterwards to hang him, 
was not able to bear the reprefentation of her 
pwu conduct ]^ but ^ed from reprpach, thDugH 

flic 
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fhc felt no pain from guilt, and left Bath 
with the utmdft hafte, tx) flicker herfelf among 
the crowds of London. 

Thus Savage had the fatisfadion of find-- 
.ing, that, though he could not reform hi^ 
mother, he could puniflx her, and that he did 
not always fufFer alone. 

The pleafure which he received from this 
increafe of his poetical reputation, was fuf-^ 
ficient for fome time to overbalance the mi*^ 
feries of want, which this performance did 
not much alleviate; for it was fold for a very 
trivial fum to a bookfeller, who, though the 
fuccefe was fo uncommon that five impref- 
fions were fold^ of which many were un- 
doubtedly very numerous, had not generofity 
fufficient to admit the unhappy writer p any 
part of the profit. 

The fale of this poem was always men** 
tioned by Savage with the utmoft elevation 
pf heart, and referred to by him as an in- 
ponteftable proof of a general acknowledge- 
ment of his abilities. It was indeed the only 
production of which he could juftly boaft a 
receptioop 

But 
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But though he; did not lofe the opportu^ 
nity which fucceis gave him, of fetting a 
high rate on his abilities, but paid due defer- 
rence to the fufFrages of mankind when they 
were given in his favour, he did not fufFer 
his efteem of Jiimfelf to depend. upion others* 
nqr foiled ^ny thing facred in the voice of 
the people when they were inclined to cea- 
fure him ; he then readily fhewed the folly 
of expecting that the publick fhould. judge 
right, obferved how flowly poetical merit had 
-often forced its way into the world ; he coib- 
tented himfelf with the applaufe of men of 
judgement, and was fomewhat difpofed to 
exclude all thofe from the charafter of mer\ 
of judgement who did not applaud hin^^ 

But he was at other times more favourable 
to mankind than to think them blind to the 
beauties of his works, and imputed the flow- 
nefs of their fale to other caufcs ; either they 
were publiflhted at a time when the town was 
empty, or when the attentibn of the publicjc 
was engrofled by fome. ftruggle in the parlia-? 
ment, or fome other obje£l of general con- 
cern; or they were by the negledt of the 
publifher not diligently difperfed, or; by his 

av^ifft 
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avarice not advertifed with fufEcient fre- 
quency. Addrefs, or induftry, or liberality, 
was always wanting ; and the. blame was lai(J 
rather on any perfon than the author. 



By arts like thefe, arts which every man 
praflifes in fome degree; and to which too 
much of the little tranquillity of life is to be 
Safcribed, Savage was always able to live at 
peace with himfelf. Had he indeed only 
-made ufeof thefe expedients to alleviate thie 
lofs or want of fortune or reputation, or any 
other advantages, which it is not in man's 
power t6 Ijeftow upon himfelf, they might 
have been juftly mentioned as inftances of |i 
philofophical mind, and very' properly propcH- 
fed to the imitation of multitudes, wKo, for 
want of diverting their imaginations with th^ 
fame dexterity, iahguifh undej: aiHiftioiib 
which might bc^eafily removed. '*^'} 

. J .' • . - • 

It wete doubtlefs to be wifhed 'that truth 
and reafon were univetfally prevalent; that 
every thing were efteemed according to its 
real value ; and that men would fecure them- 
felveS from being difappdihted in their en- 
deavours after happiuefs, by placing it only 

ia 
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in virtiie, which is ^way$ to be obtained | 
but if adventitious and foreign pleafures muft 
be purfued, it would be perhaps of fona.c 
benefit, fince that purfuit muft frequently bcj 
fruitlefs, if the praftice of Savage could be 
taught, that folly might be an antidote to 
foffy, and one fallacy be obviated by anothen 

But the danger of this pkafing intoodcar 
tion mud: not be concealed; hor indeed cad 

m 

any one, after having obfenred the life of 
Savage, need to be cautioned againft it. By 
imputing iiohe of his miferies to himfdf, he 
continued to a£t upon the fame principles, 
and to follow the fame path ; was never naade 
wifer by, his fufferings, nor preferved by one 
misfortune from falling into anothen He 
proceeded throughout his life to tread the 
fame fteps on the fame circle; always ap* 
plauding his paft condud, or at leail foiget-- 
ting it, to amufe himfelf with phantoms of 
bappinefs, which were dancing before him; 
and wiHingly turned his .eyes from the Ught 
of reafon, when it would have difcovered the 
mufibn, and fhewn him, what he never wilh^ 
ed to. fee, his real ijtatet 



He 
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He 1$ eveh aocufed^ after having lulled his 
imagiiution with thoie ideal otuates^ of hssv* 
iag tried tbe fame experiment upon. his con- 
ibience; and^ haviiig accuftomed hlmfelf to 
itnpute sdl deviations from the riight to ib«^ 
reigji i^BJ^f^i it is ccftain that Jbe was oqpon 
every dcdftfion too ^ly reconciled toUmfeii^ 
hnd that h6 aiq^ared Vjety little to regcet tho^ 
iKcadices v^cfa had in^aifed lii^ repftitation# 
The Mtgaing error, of his Tife vraa, that be 
tniftook the love for the pva€tite of virtue, 
md was indeed not fo much a good man^ aa 
the friiqnd of gqodnefs* 

» 

This at ieaft tiiuft be allowed him, that he 
always preferyed a ftrong fenfe of the dignity^ 
the beauty^ and fhe necefSty of virtue, aojA 
that he riievcr ccJottCbuted deliberately to fprea4 
corruption amongft mankind. His anions, 
wbiiih were genexally precipitate^, were often 
bla|&«afele> but his- ^tings, being .the pro- 
4i*£dQQS..Qf . ftudjp, iwwfonnly tended to the 
.esodtatiofi rof ..the naiad, aa4 tfie4)ropa|;adon 
.(g£ morality aad i^ety* 

* • • • •• 

ft m ^ 

Theic writings «may ix4prQve maol4a.^, 

Vfh&a his &iUog^ ftaU be forgotten; and 

^ therefore 
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therefore he mtift be confidered, upon bid 
whole, as a benefaftor to the world j nor caii 
his petfqnal example do any hurt; fince^ 
whoever hefirs' df his faults, will hear of the 
mrferles which they brought upon him, and 
which would defefve lefe pity, had ndt hiS 
Condition- been fuch as made his faults par* 
donabfe. He may be confidered as a child 
^xpofed. to all the temptations of indigence^ 
a^ aii age wheri refblutiion was not - yet 
ftrengthenfed by convldicb, nor vittiie ddn^ 
firmed by habit ; a circumftarice which in his 
Bayard he laments in. a very afiedting! mari- 
ner: 

-^-^ — No Motlicr's czt6 



Shielded iny.lnfaiit inWbcence^ with prayer:' 
J^o Fath|er*s guardian-hand my yoiith maiAtiairi*ci, 

Caird forth my virtues, or from Vicfc reftrain'di 

* - « . . J . . . • • ' . 

V • • ' / 

The JBaJlard^ however it might provoke 6t 
mortify his mother, could not \>t e:tpcded to 
melt her to compaffion, fo that heSy^s ftill 
uiider the fame want of the neceflities of life'i; 
and he therefore exferted- ^11 the intereft 
3vliich his wit, or his birth, or his misfor- 
tunes, could procure, to obtain, irpon the 
death of Eufden, the place' of Poet Laui^at, 

and 
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and profecuted his application with fo much 
diligence, that the King publickly declared 
it his intention to beftow it upon him; but 
iuch was the fate of Savage, that even the 
King, when he intended his advantage, was 
difappointed in his fchemes; for the Lord 
Chamberlain, ;who has the difpofal of the 
laurel, as one of the appendages of his office, 
either did not know the King's defign, or 
did not approve it, or thought the. nomi- 
nation of the Laureat an encroachment upon 
his rights, and therefore bellowed the laurel 
upon Colley Gibber. 

Mn Savage, thus difappointed, took a re- 
folution of applying to the queen, that, hav- 
ing once given him life, (he would enable 
him to fupport it, and therefore publifhed a 
(hort poem on her birth-day, to which he 
gave the odd title of Volunteer Laureat. The 
event of this eflay he has himfelf related in 
the following letter, which he prefixed to the 
poem, when he afterwards reprinted it in 
%he Gentleman s Magazine^ from whence I 
have copied it intire*, as this was one of the 
few attempts in which Mr. Savage fucceeded* 

* The poem is inferted in the late collection. 

Vol. III. U "Mr 
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*< Mr. URBJtN*^ 

*' 111 your Magazhie fbr Febrtfary yoxt 
•* publilhed the laft Volunteer Laareat^ writ- 
^* ten on a Tcry melancholy occafion^ the 
^ death of- the royaP patronefs of arts and 
^ literature in general^ and of the author of 
f* that poem in particular; I now fend you 
^ the firft that Mr. Savage wrote under that 
** title. — ^This gentleman^ notwithftanding a 
•* very confiderabk intercft, l>cii^g> on the 
death of Mr. Eufden, difappointed of tfee 
Laureates place, wrote the before-mentionL- 
*' ed poem ; which was no fooner publifhed^. 
^ but the late Queen fent to a bookfeller for 
^ it : the andior had not at that time a friend 
** either to -get him introduced, or his poenk 
prefented at court j yet fuch w^s the un-* 
fpeakable goodnefs of that Princefs, that^ 
notwithftanding this ad: of ceyemony was 
•* wanting, in a few days after pubUcatibiiy 
^ Mr. Savage received a Bank-bill of 
•* fifty pounds, and a^ gracious meflage 
•* from her Majefty, by the Lord North and 
•* Guilford, to this effba; ; " That her Ma- 
^ jefty was highly pleafed with the verfes; 
^ that Ihe took particularly kind his lines 

" therei- 
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^* there relating to the Kiflg; that jie had 
perDaiflipn to writ€! annually on the feme 
fubjedl ; and that he fhould yearly receive 
the like prefentj till fomething better 
** (which was her Majefty's intetition) could 
** be done for hiKCu" After thls^ he wad 
^^ permitted to prefextt one of hu aimual po-^ 
^"^ exns to her Majefly^ had the honour of* 
kiffing her hand^ aod ihet with the moil 
gracious receptioE* Yoitrs^ &c*** 






5uch was the p^rforniance, and £uch ifi 
deception ; a reception which, though by nd 
liieans unkind^ was yet not in the higheft de-* 
gree gpnerous: to. chain down the genius of 
a writer to an annual pan^yric^ fliewed ill 
the Queen too milch deJfire of hesuing her 
own praifes^ and a greater regard to heriEblf 
than- to him on whom her bounty was con- 
ferred* It was a kind of avaricious g^nero^ 
lity^- by which flattery Was rather purchafed, 
than genius rewarded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given hina. the 
fame allowance with much more heroic in-» 
tentlon ; fhe had no other view than to ena- 
ble him to profecute his ftudies, and to fet 

U 2 himfelf 
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himfelf above the want of afliftance, and 
was contented with doing good without fti- 
pulating for encomiums. 

* 

Mr. Savage however was not at liberty to 
make exceptions, but was ravifhed with the 
favours which he had received, and probably 
yet more with thofe which he was promifed; 
he confidered himfelf now as a favourite of 
the Queen, and did not doubt but a few an- 
nual poems would eftablifh him in fome pro- 
fitable employment. 

He therefore aflumed the title of Volunteer 
Laureate not without fome reprehenlions from 
Gibber, who informed him, that the title of 
Laureat was a mark of honour conferred by 
the King, from whom all honour is derived, 
and which therefore no man has a right to 
bellow upon himfelf; and added, that he 
might, with equal propriety, ftyle himfelf a 
Volunteer Lord, or Volunteer Baronet. It 
cannot be denied that the remark was juft; 
but Savage did not thiiik any title, which was 
conferred upon Mr. Gibber, fo honourable as 
that the ufurpation of it could be imputed to 
him as ^n inftance of very exorbitaht vanity, 

and 
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and therefore continued to write under the 
fame title, and received ev^ry year the fame 
reward. 

He did not appear to confider thefe enco- 
miums as tefts of his abilities, or as any thing 
more than annual hints to the Queen of her 
promife, or afts of ceremony, by the per- 
formance of which he was intitled to his 
penfion, and therefore did not labour them 
with great diligence, or print more than fifty 
each year, except that for fome of the laft 
years he regularly inferted them in T^be Gen^ 
tlemans Magazine^ by which ttey were dif* 
perfed over the kingdom. 

Of fome of them he had himfelf fp low 
an opinion, that he intemkd to omit them in 
the colledion of poems, for which he printed 
propofals, and folicited fubfcriptions ; nor 
can it feem ftrange, that, being confined to 
the fame fubjefl:, he fliould be at fome times 
indolent, and at others unfuccefsful ; that he- 
flxould fometimes delay a difagreeable tafk, 
till it was too late to perform it well; or that 
he fhould fometimes repeat the fame fentiment 
9n the fame occafion, or at others be mifled 

U 3 -by 
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by an attempt after novdty to forced con- 
ceptions and far<-fetched images* 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, 
which fupplied him with fome variety j for 
his buiinefs was to praifc the Queen £br tho 
favours which he had received, and to com- 
plain tp her of the delay of thofe which flie 
had promifed ; in fome of his pieces^ there-^ 
fore, gratitude is predon^ii^ant, and in ibme 
difcontent ; in fome he reprefents bimfelf as 
happy in her patronage, and in others as dif- 
confolate to find himfelf negle<2ed, 

Her proniife, like other promifes made to, 
this unfortunate man, was never performed, 
though he took fufficient care that it fhould 
not be forgotten. Tlie publication of his 
Volunteer Laureat procured him no other 
reward than a regular remittance of fifty 
pounds, 

He was not fo depreffed by his difappoint-?. 
ments as to negleft any opportunity that was 
offered of advancing his intereft. When th^ 
Princeft Anne was married, he .wrote a. 
poem* upon her departure^ only, as he de* 



t Printed in the Ute coUe^ion. 
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clared, ** becaufe it was expected from him/' 
and he was not willing to bar his owa pro^ 
fpeds by any appearance of neglect 

He nev€r mentioned any advanfeige gained 
by this poem J or any regard that Was paid to 
it ; and therefore it is likely that it was con-* 
(idered at court as an adl of duty to which 
he was obliged by his dependence, and which 
it was therefore not neceflary to reward by 
any new favour: or perhaps the Queen really 
intended his advancement, and therefore 
thought it fuperfluous to lavifli prefents upon 
A man whom ihe intended to eflabliih for 
Jife. 

About this time not only his hopes were. 
In danger of being friiftrated, but his pen- 
fion Jikewlfe of being obftruded, by an 
accidental calumny. The writer of I'be 
Daily Couranty a paper then publiihed under 
the direiflioi^ pf the miniftry, charged him 
with a crime^ which, though not very great 
in itfelf, would have been remarkably invi^*' 
dious in him, and might very juftly have 
incenfed the Queen ag^inft him. He was 
accufed by name of influencing eleftions 
^gainft the court, by appearing dX the head 
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of a tory mob; nor did the accufer fail to 
aggravate his crime, by reprefenting it as 
the . cfFeft of the moft atrocious ingratitude, 
and a kind of rebellion againft the Queen, 
who had firft preferved him from an infa- 
mous death, and afterwards diRinguiflied 
him by her favour, and fupported him by 
her charity. The charge, as it was open 
and confident, was likewife by good fortune 
very particular. The place of the tranfaftion 
was mentioned, and the whole feries of the 
rioter's condudt related. This exadnefs made 
Mr. Savage's vindication eafy; for he never 
had in his life feen the place which was de- 
clared to be the fcene of his wickednefs, nor 
ever had been . prefent in any town when its 
reprefentatives were chofen. This anfwer he 
therefore made hafte to publiih, with all the 
circumllances neceflary to make it credible j 
and very reafonably demanded, that the ac- 
cufation fhould be retraced in the fame 
paper, that he might no longer fufFer the 
imputation of fedition ahd ingratitude. This 
demand was likewife prcfFed by him in a 
private letter to the author of the paper, 
who, either trufting to the protedlion of 
thofe whofe defence he had undertaken, or 

having 
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^Laving entertained fome perfonal malice 
againft Mr. Savage, or fearing, left, by re- 
trading fo confident an aflertion, he fliould 
impair the credit of his paper, refufed to 
give him that fatisfaftion. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it neceflary, 
to his own vindication, to profecute him in 
the King's Bench; but as he did not find 
any ill efFedts from the accufation, having 
fufficiently cleared his innocence, he thought 
any farthet procedure would have the ap- 
pearance of revenge, and therefore willingly 
dropped it; 

• He faw foon afterwards a procefs commen- 
ced in the fame court againft himfelf, on an 
information in which he was accufed of wri- 
ting and publifliing an obfcene pamphlet. 

It was always Mr. Savage's defire to be 
diftinguiflied ; and, when any controveriy 
became popular, he never wanted fome reafon 
for engaging in it with great ardour, and ap- 
pearing at the head of the party which he 
had chofen. As he was never celebrated for 
his prudence, he had no fooaer taken his 

fide. 
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fide^ and iiiformed himfeif of the chief to^ 
picks of the difputc^ than he tcok all oppor- 
tunities of affcxtiag and propagating his 
principles, without much regard to his owu 
intereft, or any other vifible defign than 
that of drawing upon hin^felf the attention 
cf mankind* 

The difpute between the Biihop of Lon- 
don and the Chancellor is well known to 
have been for fome time the chief topic of 
political cpnyerfation ; and therefore Mr. Sa-* 
v^ge, in purfuance of his charader, endea*^ 
voured to become confpicupus among the 
controvertifts \vith which every coflfee-houfe 
was filled oa that occafion. He was an in- 
defatigable opppfer of all th^ claims of eccle-s 
fiaftical power, though he did not know on 
what they were founded j and wg^s therefore; 
no friend to the Bifhop of London. But he 
had another reafon for appearing as a warn^ 
advocate for Dr. Rundle; for he W4S tho. 
friend of Mr. Fofter and Mr. Thomfon^j whq 
were the friends of Mr. Savage. 

Thus remote was his intereft in the quefc 
tion, which however, as he imagined, con^ 

c^rnec^ 
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corned him io nearly, that it was not fuf*. 
6cient to harangue ^tnd dirpme^ but necefikiy 
llkewife to write upon it. . : 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in 
a new Poem, called by him, Tbe Progrtfs of 
a Divine ; in which he conduds a profligate 
prieft by all the gradations of wickednefs 
from a poor curacy in the country, to the 
higheft preferments of the church, and de- 
fcribes with that humoiir which was natural 
to him, and that knowledge which was e:?:- 
tended to all the diverfities of human life, 
his behaviour in every ftation ; and infinu- 
ates, that this prieft, thus accomplifhed, foun|d 
at lafl; a patron' in the l^iihop of London. 

When he was aiked by one of his friends, 
pn yvhat pretence he could charge the bifhop 
with fuch an adion, he had no more to fay, 
than that he had only inverted the accufation, 
Imd that he thought it reafonable to believe, 
that he, who obftrudcd the rife of a good 
man without reafon, would for bad reafons 
promote the exaltation of a villain. 

The clergy were univerfally provoked by 
this fat^re; and Sstvage, who, as was his 

7 conftant 
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conftant pradice, had fet his name to his 
performance, was cenfured in The Weelly 
Mtfcellany'^ with fe verity, which he did not 
feem inclined to forget. 

But 

* A ihort fktlre was like\vife publifhed in the fatnp paper^^ ixx 

which were the following lines ; 

For cruel murder doom'd to hempen death. 
Savage, by royal grace, prolong'd his breath. 
Well might you think he fpent his future years 
In prayer, and failing, and repentant tears. 
— But, O vain hope! — the truly Savage cries, 
*' Pricfts, and their flavifh dodrines, I defpife. 

«f Shall I . 

•^ Who, by free- thinking to ixt^ a6Uon fir'd, 

•* In midnight brawls a deathlefs name acquir'd^, 

** Now ftoop to learn of rfcclefiaftic men ? — 

** — No, arm'd with rhyme, at priefta 1*11 take my aim, 

♦' Thpugh prudence bids me murder but their fame." 

Weekly MrscELLANsr. 

r 

r 

An anfwer was publi(he4 in The GentUman*s Magaxin^y 
written by an unknown hand, from which the following^ 
lines are feleded : 

Transform'd by thoughtlefs rage, and midnight wine, 

From malice free, and pufh'd without defign ; 

In equal brawl if Savage luqg'd a thrufl. 

And brought the youth a vidtim to the duft ; 

So ftrong the hand of accident appears. 

The royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears. 

Inftead of wafting ** all thy future years, 
•* Savage, in prayer and vain repentant tears i^" 

Exert 




But a return "of invedive was not thought 
a fufEcient punifliment. The Court of King's 
Bench was therefore i^ioved againft him^ and 
he was obliged to return an anfwer to a 
charge of obfcenity. It was urged, in his 
defence, that obfcenity rWas criminal when 
it was intended to promote the praftice of 
vice; but that Mn Savage had only intro- 
duced obfcene ideas, with the view/of jCX- 
pofing them to deteftatidn, and- of amending 
the age, by fliewing the . deformity of wick- 
•ednefs. This plea was admitted} and Sir 

Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age. 

To curb the prierf, aljd fink his high-church rage;. 

To fhew what frauds the holy vellments ^ide, 

The nefts of av*rice, lult, and pedant pride ; 

Then change the fcene, let merit brightly fliine. 

And round the patriot twift the wreath divine ; 

The heavienly guide deliver down to fame; 

In well-tun'd lays tranfmit a Foftcr's name; 

Touch every pafBon with harmonious art. 

Exalt the genius, and correft the heart. 

Thus future times fhall royal grace extol ; 

Thus polifh'd lines thy.prefent fsufie enrol. 
— But grant 

— — -Malicioufly that Savage plung'd the fteel, 
, And ma4^ the youth its fhining vengeance feel; 
. .My foul abhors the aft, the man detefls; 

But more the bigotry in prieflly breaHs. 

Gsntieman's Magazine, May 1735. 

; " '■ ■ '■ 'Philip 
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Philip: Yorke, who then prefided in tliat 
courts difmifled the information with enco- 
mtunia upon the purity and excellence of Mn 
Savage's writings* 

. The! profecution, Koweyt^T) aufWeted la. 
feme towfute the pwpok of thofe by whom 
it was fct on foot ; for Mr. SaVage was fo far 
intimidated by it, that, when the edition cf 
his poem was fold, he did liot venture to re* 
print it ; fo that it was in a fhort time forgdtJ- 
ten, or forgotten by all bitt thofe whom k of* 
fended. 

It Is faid, that fome endeavours were ufed 
to incenfc the Queen againft him: but he 
found advocates to obviate at leaft part of theif 
effedl ; for though he wa$ never advanced, he 
ftill continued to receive his penfion. 

This poem drew more infamy upon hinx 
than any incident of his life; and, as his 
conduifi cannot be vindicated, it is proper to 
fecure his memory from reproach, by inform- 
ing thofe whom he made his enemies, that he 
never intended to repeat the provocation ; and 
that, though, whenever he thought he had 

any 
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ettij reafoa ta complain of the clergy, he irfed 
to threatoa them with a new e^tttion* o£ Whe 
J^rogre/s of a Divhe^ it wfe his calm and fet*^ 
tied refolution to fupprds Jt for ewr^^ 

He once intended to have made a better 
j;:eparation • for the foUy /oj-' iiyinftioie^ vfith 
which he might be charged, by^ wminj^. an- 
other poem, called Ti^ S^Qgrtfs gf a Free'^ 
thinker^, whom he intended, to .lead, tferaugh 
all the ftages of vice j^ud iblly^ tor cpavct^ 
him from virtue to., wickednefs^. and from x^-^ 
ligion to infidelity, by all the n^odjfh foiAir- 
try ufed for that purpoi^} and atlaft.tp dif- 
mifs. him by his own hand into tjie otfiej 
world.. 

That be did no^ execute this defigjv is a 
real lofs to manldnd, for he was too well ac- 
quainted with all the fcenes of debauchery to 
have failed in his reprefentations of them, 
and too zealous for virtue not to have repre- 
fented them in fuch a manner as Ihould ejp- 
pofe them either to ridicule or dieteflatioq. 

But this pkii was, like.otka:is, fortned-and 
laid afide, till the vigour o£ hi» ixoag^tiojo^ 

waa 
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was fptent, and the efFervefcence of invention 
had fubfided ; but ibon gave way to feme 
other defign,^ which pleafed by ics novelty for 
a while,, and then was neglefted like the 

former. 

» » • ♦ - • 

-Me -was (iili iii'his ufual exigencies, having 
rio ' dertaia fiipport but the penfion allowed 
hirn hf the Queen^ which, though it might 
have kept an exaft oeconomift from want, 
was vety far from being fufficient for Mr; Sa- 
vage, who hid never been accuftomed to dif^ 
"mifs an j^ of his appetites without the gratifi- 
icatjon which they folicited, *and whom nothing 
but want of money withheld from partaking 
of every pleafurc that fell within his view. 

His condu(3: with regard to his penfion was 

very particular. No fooner had he changed 

tlie bill, than he vaniflied from the fight of all 

his acquaintances, and lay for fome time out 

of the reach of all the enquiries that friend- 

fhip ' or curiofity could make after him ; at 

length he appeared again pennylefs as before^ 

but never informed even thofe whom he 

feemed ta regard mbft, where he had been^ 

nor was his retreat eVer difcovered. 

.. , 8 Thi5 
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Tlus was his conftant pradice during the 
whole time that he received the penfion &om 
the Queen :. He regularly difappeared and re-> 
turned^. .He indeed affirmed that he retired 
to ftudy, and that the money fuppotted him 
in folitude for many months ; but his friends 
declared, that the fhort time in which it was 
ipent flifficientiy confuted his own account of 
his condud:. 

His: politeneis and his wit ftill raifed him 
friends, .who were delirous of fetting him at 
length free from that indigence by which he 
had been hitherto oppreiTed; and therefore 
folicited Sir Robert Walpole in his favour 
with fb muqh eameftnefs^ that they obt4Aed 
a promife of the next place that ihould be^ 
come vacant, not exceeding two hundred 
pounds a year* This promife was npiadci 
with an uncommon declaration, ^^ that it wa$ 
** not the promife of a minifter to a pcti-* 
** tiQser, but of a friend to his friend/* 

Mr. Savage now concluded Umfelf fet at 
eafie for ever, and, as he obferves in a poem 
written on that incident of his lifCy trufted 

Vol. IIL X and 
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and ' was tmfted ; bat Ibon fbiitid ..that Ihis 
confidence was.iU-rizrcnmiiedy anft thi&ixieniir 
Ij promife was not iaviobhle. He ^tg^t ^ 
long tinie in fblicftatiom^and at:Iafi: despair-* 

ed anil defined- .- '. ^- /- • ' 

♦ r . » - 

He did not mdecd'deriy that hehad prttt 
the niiftiffiier fomcreafon* to ^beSevc tkit he 
ihould not ftrengthen his own interefi hy ad** 
vancing him, for he had taken care to diftin-- 
^ibtlincfelf in coffed-KoufesfM.aift^^diriioate 
for the miniftry of tki laft- |7«acsi of ^Qoecxt 
Anne, and. was aiwxjis xdady to ^jnftify the 
&oiidud^' and e^calt tke chaxai&er of LsaA Boi 
Kngbroke^ whom )\t mentions witik:gieit xe-^ 
^rd^ in an epiftle \qion antlmcs^ wfa&h: he 
wi^te ^bbut that tsiai?, hut was too «i& ta 
^fclkiflir^'aild. bf whidi;onIy {otfic fragments 
6«k1^«^^{^iredy in&fted.b)r him to the iil^a-^ 

itifii l^t^'his cetireaifibt.: 
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To def|>aif was dot,- however, thet'^te«c- 
ttt of Savage ; when one patronage failed, 
1^ had- reeourfi to anocfaer^ The rpiilcc 'was 
^tow eiiti^ely {K^uiar^ and had verjF libo-i» 
iSXy- feiMfid^d^ tkb : stent, of fome wriien 
^ *^ I > . - r , wiU)mr 
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whot^ Mif* Savage ^ not think :^pe^ t^ 

himfelf, isid tb^refere be roi^yfd^O: ia^4ii^ 

a poem to him^ 

^ •• - . . ^ 

. For tiiis purpoie ^le. ittaide choii?e of a fub-, 
j«(3:, whicl^ CPMW regard only perfons pf the 
^i^heft rank and hig;heft aiBiienccj and which 
vs?a(s thei;efore proper Sox A poem inten^efj^ to 
procure the. patrctnage of. a p^nc($ ; and ha^ 
vin^. wtked ioff frwp tiip?. to, J^chiabn4, tJiat 
he might profecute- hi3 d?%n in, hill la^nqiuU 
lity, 'TUftthpiBtthe temptetiODii^s of pl^ure^ py 
tihic foUqitatiQns of cr^kpj^ - by > which hi« 

difcoacerted^ he. pr0dw^ ^ ,p0exa 0^ ^P^f^/zV 

.Thep|jmf»f Jhi$ pp0n^;iy ^t»ry ,c«^^ 
afid eoKipr^ a m^titt^r^f to]^%^9h o£^ 
whkk might riiimiili m^^r ^^ci^fr for . ^ 

bng ^t^m^m^i ^nd. «f ?piikh fcpv?; h9^e 
ahready i^ipkij^A »Qse emk^i^nt wri^^^J, but 
as hfc 1?ad.pe«feq?9 noj f^ljf . ^cauainj;ed:5Vith 
tibc whole extent of-:hift. ch¥« 4efisi^: a^: 
wai writing to'-obtain a hpjpij of waol^ tR^/ 
p^eOSbog tQ> adoait of loog or accurate ^^^ui^i 
yies, he picflfes negligen^y ovier manjj^ju^lick 

X a worl»^ 
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ifrorlng ^hich, even in his own opinion, de- 
ierrea to be more elaborately treated. 

But though he may fometimes difappoint 
his reader by franfient touches upon thdc 
fubjefls, which have often been confidered, 
and thereforie naturally raife eKpedtations, he 
tbuft be allowed amply to compenfate his 
ibmiflions, by expatiating, in the conclufion 
of his work, upon a kind of beneficence not 
yet celebrated by any eminent poet, though 
it now appears more fufceptible of embellilh^ 
ments, more adapted to exalt the ideas, and 
afieft the paf&ons, Aan many of thofe which 
have liitherto been thought moft worthy dF 
the ornanlents of verfe. The fettlement of 
colonies in uninhabited countries, the efta* 
blifhment of thbfe in fecurity, whoie misfor- 
tunes havt matde their own country no longer 
pleafing or fafe, the acquifition of property 
without injury to any, the appmpriation of 
the wade and lu^turiant bounties of nature, 
and the enjoyment of thofe g^ts which hear 
ven has fcattered upon re^ons uncultivated 
and unoccupied, cannot be confidered with^ 
out giving life to a great number oB pleafiflg 
idea^) and bewildering the imagination in de-. 

i. - . lightfiil 
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lightful proipedsj and, therefore^ w];wlteyer 
ipeculatiohs they may produce in thoferyHbo 
have confined themfelves to political fludiesi 
naturally fixed the attention, aad excited t the 
appkufe, of a poet« The politician, when 
he confiderg men driven into other countries 
for fhelter, and obliged to retire to forefls and 
deferts, and pafs their lives and fix their pof- 
terity in the remotefl corners of the world^ 
to avoid thofe hardfhips which they fuffer or 
fear in their native place, may very properly 
enquire, why the legiflatiore does not provide 
a remedy for thefe miferles^ rather than en- 
courage an efcape from them, , He may con- 
clude, that the flight of every honeft man is a 
lofs to the community^ th^t thpfe who are 
unhappy without guilt . ought tq be relieved ; 
and tifie.life, which i§ OYerbujthened by acq- 
deiital calamities, iet ^t eafe by the qax^ of 
the publick J and that tbpig, who have by mif^ 
conduit forfeited their claim tp favour, ought 
rather to be made ufeful to the fociety which 
they have injured, than driven from it But 
the poet is employed in a naore plealing 
undertaking than that of propofing laws, 
which, however juft or expedient, will never 
be wade, or endeavouring to reduce to ra- 

X 3 ' . tioiml 
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^ere farmed by iAatice, and are conckrdted 
by the pnvate pkflirtis of thofe "wfeo prefiSa 
ia tbem. He guides the uiibappy fugitive 
lh)n- V9^nt and perfeeution, to plenty, quiet^ 
A«d"fecui1ty,* aiid feat$ tim Jn ^nes of 
^aceful- fellhide, aiid undtftuihed repofe. 



T ? 



'SkVag^ has not forgotten, amidft tile plea-? 
ftng* ientiments which this profpefl:. bf rqtire- 
inent fuggefted to him, to ce4fure ' thofe 
critnbs which have been generally coiJattntteq 
by the difcoverert of new regions, and to ex- 
pofe the enpriixoiis wicjcednefs of making war 
upon barbarous nations becaufe they cknnot 
reliff, .and of invading countries becaufe they 
4r;6 friilfful; of extending iiayigation'<]fifly to 
pfOp^gate vlfce,^ and of yifiting diftant laftds 
0rily tcrlay them wafte; He has affeited the 
riaturatl e^iisSity of mankind, and tindeavoxir- 
ed tp fupprefs that pride which inclines niea 
tb iniaginq that tig'^t 15 the confequence of 
power.. 

His defcriptlon of the Various mifbries 
which force men to feek for refuge in diftant 
f puntries, affords aiiother inftande ttf 4irs prchr 

• fjc|ciacy 
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-ficichcy kk the impiortant and cxtenfive &udy 
of human life ; &i*rd l^e teademefe with 
"which he recounts them, another proof of 
his huirianity and benevolence. 

% 

It is txbjGrtyiil^e, that thedoie of this poem 
difcovers a change which' experience faad made 
in Mn Savage's opinions. In a poem* bitten 
by him in his youth, and puWifhed in 'his 
Mifc^llanies; lie decl^(is*his contempt of the 
contracted views and narrow profpe^Jls of the 
middle ftate of life, and declares his refolutioQ 
either to tower Hte the cedar, or he trampled 
like the fhrub ; but in thi« poem, though ad;- 
dreffed to a prince, he mentions this ftate of 
life as comprffmg thofe who ought raoft to 
aitttd^ reward, thofe who mferit ittoft the 
confidence of power^ and the femiliarity of 
greatnefs; and, accidentally nientioning this 
palTAge to one of his friends, declared, that 
in Ms opinion all the virtue of mankind wa* 
comprehended in tha^ ftate. 

Iti describing villas and gardens, he did not 

omit to condemn that abfurd cuftomi which 

prevails among the Englifh, •of permitting 

' fervants to receive money from ftrangers^fbr 

X 4 \he 
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the entertainment that they receive, and tboe^ 
fore inierted in his poem thefe lines ^ 

But what the ^Bowering pride of gardens rare. 

However royal, or however fair. 

If gates, which to acccfs ihould ftill give wayj 
' Ope but, 1 ike Pcter^s paradife, for pay ? 
' If perquificed rarlets frequent ftand. 

And each new walk mull a new tax demand ? 

What foreign eye but with contempt furveys ? 

What Mu{e fliaU from oblivion fnatch their 

prs^fe ? 

« 

But before the publication of his perform- 
ance he recoUededi that the Queen allowed 
her garden and cave at lUchQiond to be 
ihewn for money, and that ihe fo openly 
countenanced the pradUce, that fhe had be- 
llowed the privilege of fhewing them as a 
place of profit on a man, whofe merit fhe 
valiied herfelf upon rewarding, though ihe 

gave him only the liberty Qf difgracing his 
country. 

He therefore thought, with more pradence 
than was often exerted by him, that the pub^ 
Ucation of thefe lines might be officioufly re- 
prefentQd ^ ^n infult upon the Queen, to 

whom 
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"vvhom he owed his life and his fubiiftence; 
and that the propriety of his obfervation 
would be no fecurity againft the- cenfures 
which the unfeafoiiablenefe of it might draw 
upon him ; he therefore fuppreffcd the paflage 
in the firft edition, but after the Queen's 
death thought the fame caution no longer 
neceflary, and reftored it to the proper 
place. 

The poem was therefore publifhed with* 
out any political faults, and infcribed to the 
Prince; hut Mr. Savage, having no friend 
upon whom he could prevail to prefent It to 
him, had no other method of attrafling his 
obfervation than the publication of frequent 
advertifements, and therefore received no re- 
ward from his patron, however generous on 
other occafions. 

This difappointment he never mentioned 
without indignation, being by fome means or 
other confident that the Prince was not igno- 
rant of his addrefs to him ; and Infinuated, 
that, if any advances in popularity could 
have been made by diftinguilhing him, he 
4 had 



had not ' wrkttni fviitfadut notice, ' or withbtH: 
xewacd. - . ' ' ■ ^ ' ' - 

r 

He wa$ once incjihed to Itare jstrefefi^ted 
]bi$ poem in person, and feht M the printer 
for a copy. With thai deUgci;. but either his 
.opinion changed^ , or . his refolot^on AcCtrttd 
him^ and- , he continued ' to ^refent , neg\e& 
without attempting to force himfelf into 
regard. 



< • 



. Npr was the publick much moreufiLvourstble 
than his -patron, /or only feventy;mo w^r« 
fold, though the peiformance 'was, mtch 
commended by {fosae w^plje, }i*dgfement la 
that kind of writing is genei!all7 aUowed» 
But Savage eafily rccoi>ciled himfcif to man-r 
kind without imputing any ^e^ to his 
work, by obferving that his poem was im-* 
luckily publifhed two days after the proro- 
gation of the parliament, and by confequcnce 
at a time when all thofe who could be ^x-- 
peded to regard it were in the hurry of pare* 
paring for their departure, or engaged in 
taking leave of others upon their difmiflioa 
from public affairs. 

^ • • 

It 
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It iftuft be hotwvfef ^UciWci!) in juftifipakai 
of the pubfic, that this f)erfbraaftce is/ ndl 
the moft excdtlent df Mr. S«rage's Troifa; 
and that, though it caMM^t be 4en5ed to cofii4 
tain manyftriking fentimeftt^, ttiajdSk tines, 
and juft obfervations^ it is in general not fu£* 
ficiently pblifced in the language, or 'fenKtin-r 
ed in t^ imagery^ «r ^i^efted in dhe .pl^ * > 

■ 

TIhis his poem contributed nothing lo th« 
^Ikviatiofi of his poverty, which wa$ fudi 
as very few -Could have fepported wifhl^ttat 
patience; but to whic'h it muft Iikewift bt 
cbnfefled; that few would have been expcdM 
who received punftually fifty pounds a year? 
a falary which, though "by no' means eqiial to 
the demands of vanity and luxury,' is 'yiff 
found fufficient to fupport famSies^^aboVef 
want, and was undoubtedly more than the 
neceflkies of life require, ■' • - - 
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But tio fooner had he. received his |5cnfion,' 
fhan he withdrew to his darling privacy, -from 
which he returned in a Aort time to bis for- 
mei: diftrefs, and for fome part of the year 
generally lived by chance, eating only Wljeti- 
he was invited to the tables of his acquaint- 

ances. 
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ance$, from which the meatinefs ot his 
drefs often excluded him, when the polite- 
ncfs and variety of his converfation would 
have been thought a fufficient recompence for 
his entertsunment 

He lodged as much by accident as he 
dined, and pafled the night fometimes in 
jnean houfes, which are fet open at night to 
any cafual wanderers, fometimes in cellars 
among the riot and filth of the m^neft and 
moft profligate of the rabble ; and fometimes^ 
when he had not money to fupport even the 
expences of thcfe receptacles, walked about 
the ftreets till he was weary, and lay down 
in the fummer upon a bulk, or in the winter, 
with his affodates in poverty^ among the 
afhes 6{ a glafs-houfe. 

In this manner were paiTed thofe days and 
ihofe nights which nature had enabled him 
to have employed in elevated fpeculations, 
ufeful ftudies, or pleafing converfation, • On 
a bulk, in a cellar, or in a glafs^-houfe among 
thieves and beggars, was to be found the 
Author of The Wanderer^ the man of ex- 
alted fentiments, extenfive views, and curi- 
ous 
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0U8 obfervations ; the man whofe remarks oa 
life might have aiCiled the ftatefman^ whofe 
ideas of virtue might have enlightened the 
moraiift, whofe eloquence might have influ^ 
enced fenates, and whofe delicacy might have 
poliflied courts. 

It cannot but be imagined that flich neceir^. 
fities might fometimes force him upon dif* 
reputable pra<flices : ' and it is probable that 
thefe lines in T'he Wanderer were occafioned 
by his refle^ons on his own condud : 

Though mifcry leads to happinefs, and truth. 
Unequal to the load, this languid youth, 
(O, let none cenfure, if, untried by grief. 
If, amidft woe, un tempted by rrfief,) 
' He ftoopM reluftant to low arts of ihante. 
Which then, ev'n then he fcorn'd, andbluih'd 
to name. 

Whoever was acquainted with him was 
certain to be folicited for fmall £ums, which 
the frequency of the requefl made in time 
confiderable, and he was therefore quickly 
ihunned by thofe who were become famir 
liar enough to be trufled with his necefBties^; 
but his rambling maoner of life, and conftant 

appearance 
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s^eauamce. at hou&8r::of ip^fatic rrfort^ zU 
vk:j^T prcfcuir odr Mfh -' a hew. fucceinon o£ 
&iin Asy whdfe- kindae& Bad not been ex- 
haiifted b^ Tdp^ted: requefl&; :lbi i:hat liie wast 
fetdbn:^ j^lsfoiutely whhoiit ieOyvfcOy. But had 
ia his utmoft exigencies this cosaoofiDft, tliat 
he always imagined himfelf fure of fpcedy 



. . » I ' 



■' It T<ras obfervcd,- that- he alwiiyg 2(iki?d fa-* 
Towfr bf ^i^ Mnd without the ledi$ fobini^on; 
or apparettt cc«tfdkmfti«i& of d€peft4Mii^'ao?i 
that he did not feem to look upon a comr* 
pliiiice with his requ.elt ^s an oblfeatfen that 
deferyed ' ' any exlraor^nary ackrio^^rledge- 
ments; but a refufol waa rercQtpjJ (ty J^in as 
an z^Mt pr >€Qi»gl^i|if4 of ^^^w TOJuiy; 
iioc did lh& readily rdroncikf hitpik]£ to, tli^fe 
who either denied to lend, or ga^tfe him 
afterwards any intimation that they expeded 
t»befc^iid* : ..^ :. 



Ail 



^ iSe^waii fometitQeg fb far - c<;mpaffimate^ 
by 'tliofe ivho kn6w both^ his m^t «and <£k£^ 
trefie^ that they wceived himi infed thdar &^ 
milte^ but they ibcn- di£:>6yeted Hni co^ be a 
ir^l^ kiCdfiMnodioue Iikm^^; Uti^hti^ aKi 
' ^'^^ '■ way»- 
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ways, accuftomed td siit irregnla? manfter of 
\\Stj rim icoitld^ not confine himfetf to- any 
fiatdd luiursr^ /or pay airy /regard to the ruled 
^ » fitmHy^Hut ^youldi jprolong hb c<mv€FJ 
i^iofi tyr^i^ighti^ i^U^diit confidering thad 
tr^fn^fB ^^^i^treq«^lr6.hi^ fiieiul's application 
in the mm^9% i abd^ Iwbea .he had perfiiaded 
Ittmfelf tQ retire to bed^ was- uot^ withoutr 

cquaJlvdi^CuH^V. called ^ to dinner j it was 
therefore impoffible to pay him any dfllincrt 
tion without the entire fubverfion of all 
ceconomy, ^a. kkj^d ,of eftablifhment which, 
wherever ^he went, tifi always appeared am- 
bitidus. to' jQverthrow. r 






th'erefwe be acknowledged, m' 
jteftificitloh-fef -mankind, Qikt it wa« not ^W 
\vay«'6y lfie-heg%ehce; or coldnefr of hrs 
i^nds tfeat Savage was diftrefled^lbiifbecaitfe' 
it wa^ itf teklity veiy difficult to prcferVe him 
Idng in'^tt^ftate oF eafe. ' To fupply him with* 
incnfey ^vi^ k^ioipclels attempt; for no fooner 
did he fee-iiiiftfelf maftcr of a fum fiifficient' 
tQ fet Eoa &ee fr6m care fc^r a day, thi&n he 
became profofe and kxutioua. When once 
he h^ entdred a tavern, or engaged in et* 
feheme of pleafure^^ be oaTec^rctti^^ t(Ii want* 
• . of 
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of money obHged htm to fon^ new esqpe^ 
dient. If he was entertained in a.&mily^ 
nothing was any longer to be regarded there 
but amufements and jollity; wherever Savage 
entered^ he immediately expeded that order 
and bufinefs fhonld fly before him, that all 
fixould thenceforward be left to hazard^ and 
that no dull principle of domeftic manage-^ 
ment fhould be oppofed to his inclination, or 
intrude upon his gaiety. 

His diftrefles, however afflidlive, never de- 
jeded him; in hh loweft ftate he wanted not 
ipirit to alTert the natural dignity of wit, and 
was always ready to reprefs that infolence 
which fuperiority of fortune incited, and to 
trample on that reputation which roie t^oa 
any other bails than that of merit : he never 
admitted any grofs familiarities, or fubmitted 
to be treated otherwife than as an equal. 
Once, when he was without lodging, meat^ 
or clothes, one of his friends, a man not iiv- 
deed remarkable for modera^tion in his pro- 
fperity, left a meflage, that he deilred. to £ec 
him about nine in the morning* Savage 
knew that his intention was to aflift him ; .but 
was very much difgufted that he (hould pre- 

fume 
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, fume to preTcribe the hour of his attendance, 
khd,* r Relieve, l-efufed to vifit him, and re- 
jeded his kindriefs. 

f 

The fame intittcitle temper, wKetlief firm-* 
nefs or obftiriacy, appeared in his condu£t to 
the Lord Tyrconnel, from whom he very 
ffequentiy demanded^ that the allowance 
which was once paid him fhould be reftored ; 
but with whom he never appeared to ^nter- 
taiil for a moment the thought of foliciting 
a recohciliatiouj and whom he treated at 
once with all thfe haughtinef^ cf fupelriority, 
and all the bittemefs of refentment. He 
wrote to him, not in a ftyle ojf fupplication 
or fefped^ but of rfeproach^ mehace, and 

* ■ * ■ • ^ 

contcmjJtj and appeared determined, if ht 
ever i*6gained his alldWafnce^ to hold it only 
by the right of conqueft. 

. As many rtiore can difcoter, ttat a man 
is richer than that he is wifer than themfelves^ 
fuperiority of underftanding is not fo readily 
acknowledged as that of fortune ; nor is that 
haughtinefsj which the confcioufnefs of great 
abilities incites^ borne with the fame fubmif- 
¥(iL. III. Y fion 
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(ion as the tyranny of affluence ; and there- 
fore Savage, by aflerting his claim to defe- 
rence and regard, and by treating thofe with 
contempt whom better fortune animated to 
rebel againft him, did not fail to raife a great 
number of enemies in the different clafies of 
mankind. Thofe who thought themfelves 
raifed above him by the advantages of riches, 
hated him becaufe they found no protedHon 
from the petulance of his wit. Thofe who 
were efteemed for their writings feared him 
as a critic, and maligned him as a rival, and 
aimoft all the fmaller wits were his profefied 
enemies* 

Among thefe Mr. Miller fo far indulged 
his tefentment as to introduce him in a farce, 
and direct him to be perfonated on the ftage, 
in a drefs like that . which he then wore ; a 
mean infult, which only infmuated that Sa- 
vage had but one coat, and which was there- 
fore defpifed by him rather than refented; 
for though he wrote a lampoon againft 
Miller, he never printed it: and as no othei? 
pcrfon ought to profecute that revenge from 
which the perfon who was injured defifted, 

I {hall 
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I fhall not preferve what Mr. Savage fup- 
preifed : of which the publication would in- 
deed have been a punilhmcnt too fcvere for 
fo impotent an aflault. 

Tlie great hardflups of poverty were to 
Savage not the want of lodging or of food, 
but the negledl and contempt which it drew 
upon him. He complained, that as his 
af&irs grew defpefate, he found his repu- 
tation for capacity vifibly decline; that his 
opinion in^ queftions of criticifm was no 
longer regarded, when his coat was out of 
fafhion ; and that thofe -who, in the interval 
of his profperity, were always encouraging 
him to great undertakings by encomiums on 
his genius and aflurances of fuccefs, now re- 
ceived any mention of his defigns with cold- 
nefs, thought that the fubje£ts on which he 
propofed to write were very difficult, and 
were ready to inform him, that the event of 
SL poem was uncertain, that an author ought 
to employ much time in the confideration of 
his plan, and not prefume to fit down to 
write in confidence of a few curfory ideas, 
and a fuperficial knowledge; difficulties were 

Y 2 flarted 
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ftarted on all fides, and he was no longek" 
qualified for any performance but The Volun-* 
tter Laureat. 

Yet even this kind of contempt never de- 
fn-efled him ; for he always preferved a fleady 
confidence in his own capacity^ and believed 
nothing above his reach which he fhould at 
any time earijeflly endeavour to attain. He 
formed fchemes of the fame kind with regard 
to knowledge and to fortune, and flattered 
himf^f with advances to be made in fcienad^ 
as with riches, to be €njoye4 in fome diftant 
period of his life. For the acquifition of 
knowledge he was indeed far better qualified 
than for that of riches ; for he was naturally 
inquifitive and defirous of the converfation 
of thofe from whom any information was to 
be obtained, but by no means folicitous to 
improve thofe opportunities that were fome- 
times offered of raifing his fortune; and he 
was remarkably retentive of his ideas, which, 
when once he was in pofTeflion of them, 
rarely forfook him; a quality which could 
never be communicated to his money. 

WhUe 



J 
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While he was thu^ wearing out his life in 
expectation that the Queen would fome time 
recoiled her promife, he had recourfe to the 
wfual pradjice of writers, and publifiied pro- 
pofals for printing his works by fubfcriptioUj^ 
to which he was encouraged by the fuccefs of 
many whp had not a better right to the 
favout? cff the publick; but, whatever was the 
reaforij he ^id not find the wdfld equally 
inclined tp favour him; and he obferveJ 
with ibme difcontent^ that, though he o&r- 
ed his works at half a guinea, he was able 
to procure but a fmall number in com- 
parifon with thofi^ wh^ fubiq4be4 twkf af 
much to Duck, 

Nor was it without indignation that he 
iaw his pifopofals negleded by the Queen, 
who patronifed Mr. Duck's with unconanxoa 
ardoiu", and incited a conxpetition among thofe 
who attended the court, who ihould moft 
promote his intcrefl, and who fhouid firft 
offer a fubfcription. This was a diftindiion 
to which Mr. Savage made no fcruplc of af- 
ierting that his birth, his misfortunes, and 
ms genius, gave him a fidrer title,^ thaa 

' Y.3 ^^^^^ 
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could be plead^4 ^7 ^^ ^^ wbpm it yras 
conferred. 

Savage's applications were however not 
univerfally vft^uccefsful j for fome of the nor 
bility countenanced his defign, encouraged 
his propofals, and fubfcribed with ^eat libe- 
rality. He related of the Duke of Chando* 
particularly, that, upon receiving his propo- 
fals« he fent him ten guineas. 

But the money which his fiibfcriptions afr 
forded him was not lefs volatile than that 
which he received from his other fchemes : 
whenever a fubfcription was paid him, he 
yrent to a tavern } and, as money fo collefked 
is neceOfarily received in fmall fums, he 
never was able to fend his poems to the 
preft, but for many years continued his folici«i 
tation, and fquandered whatevei? he obtained. 

This projed): of printing his works was 
frequently revived; and, as his propolals 
grew obfolete, new ones were printed with 
frefher dates. To form fchemes for the pub- 
lication was one of his favourite amufements ; 
»or was he ever more at eafe t^ai^ ^hea, 

with 
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•with any friend who readily fell-In with his 
fchemes, he was adjufting the print, forming 
the advertifements, and regulating the dif- 
perfion of his new edition, which he really 
intended fome time to publifh, and which, 
as long as experience had fliewn him the 
' impoflibility of printing the volume together, 
he at laft determined to divide into weekly 
or monthly numbers, that the profits of 
the firft might fupply the expences of the 
next. 

Thus he Ipent his time in mean expedi- 

m 

ents and tormenting fufpenfe, living for the' 
greateft part in the fear of profecutions from 
his creditors, and confequently Ikulking In 
obfcure parts of the town, of which he was 
no ftranger to the remoteft comers. But 
wherever he came, his addfefs fccured him 
friends, whom his neceffities foon alienated j 
fo that he had perhaps a more numerous ac- 
quaintance than any man ever before at- 
tained, there being fcarcely any perfon emi- 
nent on any account to whom he was not 
known, or whofe charadier he was not in 
fomre degree able to delineate. 

Y4 To 
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To the acquiiitioi^ of thia exteniivc 
quainUnce every circuxnilance of his life con-i 
tfibuted He excelled in the arts of convar-? 
fation, and therefore willingly pra&iicd thenx ; 
He had feldom aay hcMQae^ or even a lodging^ 
in whiph he could be private ; aad therefore^ 
was driven into puhEc-ho^fes for the common 
conveniences of li£; and fupp<»ts of. nature^ 
He was always rea4y to con^ply with evei*y 
invita^ion^ having no employment to with- 
hold him, and often no money to provide for 
himfelf ; and by dining with one company^ 
he never failed of obtaining an intjeodu^kioi^ 
into another, 

Hms dtflipated was his life, ai»} thus ca- 
Aid.* hk fubfifteoce ; yet did not the dtftradioi^ 
of his views hinder hkxk fifom reflexion, nor 
th^ ulifiert^lnty qf h^h goodition d^re& h\^ 
gaiety. ' Wheo he had wandered about with-? 
out any fortunate adventure by which he vras 
led into a tavern, he fometimes retired into 
the fields, and was able to employ his mind ia 
ftudy, or amufe it with pleafiag imaginsuions ^ 
and feldom appeared to be melancholy, but; 
when fome fudden misfortune had juft fallea 
pppfi Jum, aixd evf n then ii^ a few inoment^ 

he 
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lie would diientaBgle himfelf firom ]^ per-« 
plexity, adopt the fuhjedk of conyerfation^ 
Sifjad ^pjpiy hb miad vdiolly to the objeds tibat 
Others prefeated to it.. . 

4 

This life^ unhappy as it may be already 
imagined, was yet imbittered, in 1 738, with 
^ew calamitiesip. The ^ath of the Qwsen de- 
l^ved kim of a^ the proipeias of prefennenfc 
with which he & long entertained Im imagH^ 
fiation ; ^nd^ as Sb: Robert Wa]pole had be«- 
£[>re given lum neafoob to befieve that he never 
intended the performaace of his procoife, he 
yraL$ now abandoQe4 agaka to fortune^ 

He was bowever, at that time^ fupported 
by a friend; and as it was not. his cuftom to 
look out for diftant calamities, or to ieel any 
other paiijt than that which forced it£e]£ upon» 
his fenfes, he was not much afflided at his 
lofe, and perhaps comforted himfclf that hb 
penfion would be npw continued without the 
jumual tributie of a panegyriCf 

Another expe^tion contributed likewife to 
fupport him: he had taken a refolution to 
frrite a fecond tragedy i^pon the ftory of Sir 

.Thomas 
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Thomas Ovcrbury, in which he preferred 2 
few lines of his fortoer play, but made a total 
alteration of the plan, added new incidents^ 
and introduced new ^haraders; fo that it 
was a new tragedy, not a revival of the 
former* 

Many of his friends blamed him for not 
making choice of another fubjedl; but, in 
vindication of himfelf, he aflerted, that it' 
was not eafy to find a better; and that he 
thought it his intereft to extinguifh the me- 
mory of the firft tragedy, which he could 
only do by writing one lefs defective upon the 
fame ftory ; by which he ihouid entirely de- 
feat the artifice! of the bookfellers, who, after 
the death of any author of reputation, are 
always induftriqus to fwell his works, by uni«* 
ting his worft productions with his beftt 

III the execution of this fcheme, however, 
he proceeded but flowly, and probably only 
employed himfelf upon it when he could find 
no other amufemcnt ; but he pleafed himfelf 
with counting the profits, and perhalps imagi- 
ned, that the theatrical reputatioti which he 
was about to acquire, would be equivalent to 
X aU 
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all that he had loft by die death of his pa«* 
tronefsji 

He did not, in confidence of his approach* 
ing riches, neglefl: the meafures proper to fe- 
cure the continuance of his penilon, though 
feme of his favourers thought him culpable 
for omitting to write on her death; but on 
her: birth-day next year, he gave a proof of; 
the folidity of his judgement, and the power 
of his genius*^ He knew that the track of. 
elegy had been fo long beaten, that it was 
impoflible to travel in it without treading in 
the footfteps of thofe who had gone before 
him ; and that therefore it was neceflary, that 
he might diftinguiih himfelf from the herd of 
encomiafts, to find out fome new walk pf fu-? 
neral panegyric. 

This difficult tafk he performed in Aich a 
manner, that his poem may be juftly ranked 
.^ong the heft pieces that the death of 
princes has produced. By transferring the 
mention of her death to her birth-day, he has 
formed a happy contbination of topics, which 
any other man wpuld have, thought it very 
«lifiici)lt tQ cpnijeja in one view, but which hQ. 

has 
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has united in fuch a manner, that the relation 
between them appears natural; and it may 
be juftly faid, that what no other man would 
have thought on, it now appears fcarcely pof" 
fible for any man to mifs, 

. The beadity of this peculiar combmation of 
images is fo mafterly^ that it is fufficient to fet 
this poem above cenfure ; and therefore it is 
not neceflary to mention many other delicate 
tenches which may be found in it, and whicl^ 
would deferv^d^ be admired in ^y other 
performance. 

To theie prod& of his genius may be add-« 
ed, from the &me poem, an inftance of his 
prudence, an excefience for which he was not 
{o often diftinguifhed ; he doea not forget to 
remind the King, in the moft delicate anc| 
^laftfill manner, of continuing his penfion. 

With regard to the fiiccefs of this addrefk^ 
he was for fome time in fufpence, but was in 
no great degree folicitous about it ; and con^ 
tinued his labour upon hh new tragedy with 
great tranquillity^ till the fH^nd who had for 
a confiderable time fi^arted bim^ removing 

bi% 
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jhis famfly to another place, took occafion to 
difmiis him. It then became neccflary to en- 
quire more diligently what was determined in 
his affair, having reafon.,to fufpeiSt that no 
great favour was intended him, becaufe he 
had not received his penfion at the ufual 
time. 

It is faid, that he did not take thofe me- 
thods of retrieving his intereft, which were 
moft likely to fticceed ; and fome of thofe 
who were c^nployed in the Exchequer, caur 
tioned him againft too much violence in his 
proceedings; but Mr. Savage, who feldom 
regulated his condu£t' by tjie adyice of others, 
gave way to his pailip% ^nd demanded of 
Sir Robert Walpole, at hi^ leVee, the reafop 
jof the diftindlion that was made between him 
and the other penfioner$ of the Queen, with 
a degree of rdughnefs which perhaps deter- 
mined him to withdraw what had been only 
delayed. # 

Whatever was the crim? of which he was 
^ccufed or fufpe£ted, and whatever influence 
was employed againil him, he received foon 
alter an account that took from him all hopes 

of 
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of regaining his pehfion ; and he had' now 
no profpe£t of fubfiftence but from his play, 
and he knew no way of living for the time 
required to finifh it. 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this 
man, deprived of an eftate and title by a par- 
ticular law, expofed and abandoned by a mo- 
ther, defrauded by a mother of a fortune 
which his father had allotted him, he entered 
the world virithout a friend ; and though his 
abilitiies forced themfelves into efteem and re- 
putation, he was never able to obtain any real 
advantage, and whatever prolpeds arofe were 
always intercepted as he began to approach 
them. The King's intentions in his favour 
were fruftrated j his dedication to the Prince, 
whofe generofity on every other occafion wag 
eminent, procured him no reward ; Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole, v^ho valued himfelf upon keep- 
ing his promife to others, broke it to him 
without regret ; and the bounty of the Queen 
was, after her death, withdrawn jfirom him, * 
and from him only. 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he 
bore, not only with decency, but with cheer- 

fulnefs ; 
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flilnefe ; nor was his gaiety clouded even by 
his laft difappointmentSy though he was in 
a Ihort time reduced to the loweft degree of 
diftrefs, and often wanted both lodging and 
food. At this time he gave another inftance 
of the infurmountable obftinacy of his fpirit: 
his clothes were worn out; and he received 
notice, that at a coffee-houfe fome clqthes ' 
and linen were left for him : the perfon who 
fent them did not, I believe, inform him to 
whom he was to be obliged, that he might 
(pare the perplexity of acknowledging the 
benefit ; but though the offer was fo far ge- 
nerous, it was made with fome negledl of 
ceremonies, which Mr. Savage fo much re- 
fented, that he refufed the prefent, and de- 
clined to enter the houfe till the clothes that 
had been defigned for him were taken away. 

His diftrels was now publickly known, 
and his friends, therefore, thought it proper 
to concert fome meafures for his relief; and 
one of them wrote a letter to him, in which 
he e?^preffed his concern " for the miferable 
** withdrawing of his penfion;'' and gave 
him hopes,^ that in a ihort time he fhould 
find himfelf fidpplied with a competence, 

** without 
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^ without any dependence dn thofe little? 
•* creatures which we are pkafed to call the 
^ Great-" 

• 

The fcheme prdpofed for this happy and 
independent fubliftence, was, that he fhould 
retire into Wales, and receive an allowan:cef 
of fifty pounds a y^r, to be raifed by a 
fublcription, on whidh he was to live pri- 
vately in a cheap place, without afpiring any 
more to affluence, or having any farther care 
of reputation. 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted^ 
though with intentions very different fron^ 
thofe of his friends; for they propofed that 
he ihould continue an exile from London for 
ever, and fpend all the remaining part of hir 
life at Swanfea; but he defigned only to' 
take the opportunity, which their fcbeme 
offered him, of retreating for a fhort time^ 
that he might prepare his play for the ftage^ 
and his other works for the prefs, and thert 
to return to Londoii to exhibit his tragedy^ 
and live upon the profits of his own labour. 

With regard to his wqrks, he propofedf 

very great improvements, which would have 

2 required 
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Irequired much time^ or great application ; and 
when he had finiflied them, he defigned to do 
juftice to his fubfcribers, by publiihing them 
according to his propofals. 

As he Was ready to entertain himfelf with 
future pleafures, he had planned out a fcheme 
of life for the cpuntry, of which he had no 
knowledge but from paftorals and fongs. He 
ima^ned that he ihould be tranfported to 
fcenes of flowery felicity, like thofe which 
one poet has refledled to another; and had 
projected a perpetual round of innocent plea<» 
fures^ of which he fufpedted no interruption 

finoni pride, or ignorance, or brutality. « 

/■ < 

"With thefe expe£bations he was fo en- 
chanted^ that when he was once gently re- 
proached by a friend for fubmitting to live 
Upon a fubfcription, and advifed rather by a 
refolute exertion of his abilities to fupport 
himfelfj he could not bear to debar himfelf 
from the happinefs which was to be found 
in the calm of a cottage, or lofe the oppor- 
tunity of liftening, without intermiffion, to 
the melody of the nightingale, which he be- 
lieved was to be heard firom every bramble^ 
and which he did not fail to mention as a 

Vot. IIL Z very 
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very important part of the happinefs of S. 
country life. 

While this fcheme was ripening, his friends 
direded him to take a lodging in the liberties 
of the Fleet, that he might be fecure ftDm 
his creditors, and fent him every Monday a 
guinea, which he commonly fpent befote the 
next morning, and trufted, after his ufual 
manner, the remaining part of the week to 
the bounty of fortune. 

" He now began very fenfibly to feel the 
miferies of dependence. Thofe by whom he 
was to be fupported, began to prefcribc to 
him with an air of authority, which he knew 
not how decently to refent, not patiently to 
bear; and he foon difcovered, from the con- 
du6t of mod of his fubfcribers, that he waa 
yet in the hands of " little creatures.'* 

Of the infolence that he was obliged to 
fufFer, he gave many inftances, of which 
none appeared to raife his indignation to a 
greater height, than the method which wasr, 
taken of furnilhing him with clothes. In- 
ftead of confulting' him, and allowing him 
to feiid a taylor his orders for what they 
• '" ^ thought 
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thought proper to allow him, they prbpofed 
to fea4 for a taylbr to take his meafure, arid 
then to confult how they fliould equip him. 

^ This Ifeatmient was not very delicate, nor 
was it fuch as Savage's humanity would have 
fuggefted to him on a like occafion; but it 
Had fcarcely delerved mention, had if hot, 
by afFed:ing Him in an uncommon degree, 
Ihew'n the peculiarity of his chara£ker. Upon 
hearing the defign that was formed, he came 
to tht lodging of a friend with the moft vio- 
lent agonies of rage j and, being aiked what 
it could be that ga:ve himf fuch diftufbancev he 
replied with the utnioft vehemence of indig- 
nation, " That they had fent for . a taylbr to 
meafurt him.'* ' : ) , » 

' Hotv' the affair ended was never enqjuired, 
for fear of renewing his : imeafinefs* . It fe 
probable that, upon recolle£tion, he fub^ittcd 
with a. good grace to what he could not avoid, 
and that he difcovered no refeijtment; whei'e 
he had no power. > r-.- : 

He was, however, not humbled to implicit 

and jjniverfal compliance ; for when the gen- 

Z 2 tlcman, 
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tieman, who had firft informed him of the 
defign to fupport him by a fubfcription^ at- 
tempted to procure a reconciliation with the 
Lord Tyrconnel, he, could by no means be 
prevailed x^oix to comply with the meafures 
that were propofed. 

A letter was written for him* to Sir WiW 
liam Lemon, to prevail upon him to inteipc^ 
his good offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in 
which lie folicited Bit William's affiftance^ 
^ for a malt who really needed it as much 
** as aay man could well do i* and infora^e^ 
him, that be was retiring ** for ever to a 
^^ place, where be £bould op piHnre trouble his 
•* relations, . ficiends, or enemies;" heconfefl^ 
ed, that his paflion had betrayed, hiiii ito fbme 
conduft wkh regard to Lord Tyrconnel, for 
which he could not bat heartily a(k his par- 
don; and as be imagined Lord; Tytteonneri 
paflion might be yet fo h5gh> tbaC be w<mi<i 
not ** recttve a letta: from him,'* be^eJ 
that Sir Wiffiam wouiki endeavour to fcfterk 
him ; and expreiled his hopes that he would 
comply with bis requeft, and that ^ fo fmall 

*ByMr. P()pf^ 

•^ a rda^ 
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* a relation would not harden his heart 
•* againft him.V 

That any man fliould prefume to didate 
a letter to him, was not very agreeable to 
Mr. Savage; and! therefore he was, before 
he had opened it, not much inclined to ap- 
prove it. But when he read it, he found it 
contained fentiraents entirely oppofite to his 
own, and, as he aflerted, to the truth ; and 
therefore, inftead of copying it, wrote his 
ftiend a letter full of mafculine refentment 
and warm expoftulatipns. He very juftly 
obfervcd, that the ftyle was too fupplicatory, 
and the reprefentation too abjeft, and that he 
ought at leaft to have made him complain with 
^ the dignity of a gentleman in diftrefs.'^ 
He declared that he would not vmte the 
paragraph in which he was to afk Lord Tyr-^ 
conners pardon ; for, •* he defpifed his par- 
** don, and therefore could not heartily, and 
" would not hypocritically, alk it.'^ He re-r 
marked, that his friend made a very unrea- 
fonable diftindion between himfelf and him ; 
for, lays he, when you mention men of 
high rank " in your own charader," they are 
** thofe Uttle creatures whom we are pleafed 

Z 3 ** to 
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** to call the great;'' but when you addre& 
them " in mine," no fervility is fufficientiy 
humble. He then with great propriety ex- 
plained tbe ill confequences which m^ght be 
ftcpeded ifron^ fuch a^ letter, which his rela- 
tions would print in their ow^i defence^ and 
which would fgr eY^r b? produced as a fiill 
^nfwer to all that he fliould alledge agsunft 
thenx; for he always intended to publifli a, 
minute account of the treatment which he. 
had received. It is to be remembered, ta 
the honour of the gentleman by whom this 
letter was drawn up, that he yielded to Mr. 
Savage's reafons, and Agreed that it ought to 

be fuppreffed. 

• • • 

V After nxany alterations and delays^ a fub-t 
{pription was at length raifed, which did not 
amount to fifty pounds a year, though twenty 
were paid by oi^e gentleman; fuch was the 
generofity of mankind, that what had been 
done by a player without folicitation, could 
not now be efFe<fied by application and in-r 
tereil; and Savage had a great number. to 
court and to obey for a penfion lefs than that 
which Mrs. Oldfield paid him without ex- 
j^aing any fervilities, 

Mr, 
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Mr. Say age however was fatisfied, and wil- 
ling to retire, and was convinced that the 
allowance, though fcanty, would be more 
than fufEcient for him, being now determin- 
ed to commence a rigid oeconomift, and to. 
live according to the exadtcft rules of fru- ' 
gality ; for nothing was in bis opinion more 
contemptible than a man, who, when he 
knew his income, exceeded it; and yet he 
confefled, that inftances of fuch folly were 
tpo common, and lamented that fome men - 
were not to be truft?d with th^^r own 
money. < 

Full of thefe falutary refolutions, he left 
London in July 173^, having taken leave 
with great tendernefs of his fHends, and* 
parted from the author of this narrative with 
t^ars in his eyes. / He was furnifhed with 
fifteen gtiirieas, and informed^ that they would 
l>e fufficient, not only for the expence of liis; 
journey, but for his fiipport in Wales for; 
fome time; and that there remained but little 
more of the firft coUeftion. He promifed a 
ftri^ adherence to his maxims of parcimoay, 

^Qd went away in the ftagc-cojichj nor di4* 

Z 4 . his 
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bis friends exped to hear from him, till he 
informed them of his arrival at Swanfea. 

But when they leaft expcfted, arrived a 
letter dated the fourteenth day after his de- 
parture, in which he fent them word, that he 
was yet upon the road, and without money ; 
and that he therefore could not proceed with- 
out a remittance. TThey then fent him the 
money that was in their hands, with which 
he was enabled to reach Briftol, from whence 
he was to go to Swanfea by water, # 

At Briftol he found an embargo laid upon 
the (hipping, fo that he could not immediately 
obtain a pafiage ; and being therefore obliged 
to ftay there fome time, he, with his ufual 
felicity, ingratiated himfelf with many of 
the principal inhabitants, was invited to their 
houfes, diftinguiftied at their public feafts^ 
and treated with a regard that gratified 
his vanity, and therefore eafily eng^tged his 
aftedion. 

H^ began very early after his tedreraent 
to complain of the conduS of his friends in 

Loitjdon^ 
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London^ and irritated many of them Co 
much by his letters, that they withdrew, 
however honourably, their contributions; and 
it is believed, that little more was paid him 
than the twenty pounds a year, which were 
allowed him by the gentleman who propofed 
the fubfcription* 

After fome ftay at Briftol he retired to 
Swanfea, the place originally propofed for 
his refidence, where he lived about a year, 
very m>ich diffatisfied with the diminution of 
his falary ; but contrafted, as in other places, 
acquaintance with thofe who were mo'ft dijt 
tinguifhed in that country, among whom he 
has celebrated Mr. Powel and Mrs. Jones, by 
fome verfes which he inferted in The Gent k-^ 
mans Magazine^, 

Here he compleated his tragedy, of which 
two a£ls were wanting when he left London, 
and was defurous of coming to town to bring 
it upon the ftage. This defign was very 
warmly oppofed, and he was advifed by his 
^ief benefador to put it into the hands of 

\ • 

f Reprinted in the Utc coUcf^ion. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Thomfon and Mr. Mallet, that it might 
be fitted fpr the ftage^ and to allow his. friends 
to receive the profits, cmt of which an annual 
peniion ihould be paid hiqi. 

This proppfal he rejefted with the utmoft 
contempt. He was by no means convinced 
that the judgment of thofe, to whom he was 
required to fubmit, was fuperior to his own. 
He was now determined, .as he expreffed it, 
to be " lio longer k^pt in leading-ftrings,'* 
and had no elevated idea of *' his bounty, 
*' who proppfed to gcnfion hint oitt of the 
^ profit? pf his own labourSt'^ 

He attempted in Wales to promote a fub-^ 
Jbription for his works, and had once hopes 
of fuGcefs; but in a fliort time afterwards 
formed a refolution of leaving that part of 
tl^e country, to which he thought it not 
reafonab|e to be confined for the gratification 
df thofe, who, having promifed him a Ubera} 
income, had no fooner banifhed him to a 
remote corner, than they reduced his allow- 
ance to a ialary fcarcely equal f P the necei^ 
flties of life. 

His 
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• His refentment of this treatment, which-, 
in his own opinion at leaft, he had not de- 
ferved, was fuch, that he broke off all cor-» 
refpondence with moft of his contributors, 
and appeared to confider them as perfecu- ' 
tors and oppreflbrs; and in the latter part 
of his life declared, that their conduct toward 
him, fmce his departure from London, " had 
^' been perfidioufnefs improving on perfidi- 
*^ oufhefs, and inhumanity on inhumanity/* ., 



It is not to be fuppofed, that the neceflStica- 
qi Mr. Savage did not fometimes incite him 
to fatirical exaggerations of the behaviour of 
thofe by whom he thought himfelf reduced 
to them. But it muft be granted, that the 
diminution of his allowance was a great, 
hardfhip, and that thofe who withdrew their 
fubfcription from a man, who, upon the faith 
of their prpmife, , had gone into a kind of 
banifliment, and abandoned all thofe by whom 
he had been before relieved in his ^iftrefles, 
will find it no eafy tafk to vindicate their 
conduct. 

« 

It may be alledged, and perhaps juftly, 
that he w^s petulant and contemptuous, that 

he 
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he more frequently reproached his fubfcribers 
for not giving him more, than thanked them 
for what he received ; but it is to be remem- 
bared, that this conduct:, and this is the worft 
charge that can be drawn up againft him, did 
them no real injury; and that it therefore 
ought rather to have been pitied than refent- 
ed ; at leaft, the refentment it might provoke 
ought to have been generous and manly; 
epithets wluch his condud will hardly deferve 
that ftarves the man whom he has perfuaded 
to put himfelf into his power. 

« 

It might have been reafonably demanded 
by Savage, that they fhould, before fhey had 
taken away what they promifed, have re- 
placed him in his former ftate, that they 
fliould have taken no advantages from the 
fituation to which the appearance of their 
kindnefs had reduced him, and that he fliould 
have been recalled to London before he was 
abandoned. He might juftly reprefent, that 
he ought to have been confidered as a lior^ 
in the toils, and demand to be releafed before 
the dogs fliould be loofed upon him. 

/ 

t 

He endeavoured, indeed, to releafe him- 
felf, and, with an intent to return to Lon^ 

don^ 
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don, went to Briftol, where a repetition of 
the kindnefe which he had formerly found 
invited him to ftay. He was not only ca-» 
reiTed and treated, but had a colleftion made 
for him of about thirty pounds, with which 
it had been happy if he had immediately de- 
parted for London; but his negligence did 
not fufEbr him to confider, that fuch proofs 
of kindnefe were not often to be expeded^ 
and that this ardour of benevolence was in 9, 
great degree the effeft of novelty, and might| 
probably, be every day lefr; and therefore 
he took no care to improve the happy time^ 
but was encouraged by cme £ivour to hope 
for another, till at length generofity was ex-* 
haufted, and officiouft>efd wearied* 

Another part of Ms miicondtid: was t!i0 
prance of proipnging his vifits to unfeafon^^ 
able hours, and difconcerting all the familiet 
into wbicb be was admitted* .This wast an 
error in a place of commerce which aU th(f 
charms of his converfation could not com^^^ 
penfate } for what trader would purchafe fuch 
airy fatisfafltion by the lofs of folid gaio^ 
which muft be the cdnfequence of midnight 
merrim9i>t| as thofe hours which were 

gained 
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• - • 

gained at night were generally loft in thtf 



morning 



? 



Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiofity of the 
inhabitants was gratified, found the number 
of his friends daily decreafing, perhaps with- 
out iulpe£ting for what reafon their conduQ: 
was altered ; for he ftill continued to harafs, 
with his nodturnal intrufions, thofe that yet 
countenanced him, and admitted him to their 

houfes. 

» 

* But he did not fpend all the time of Mg 
refidence at Briftol in vifits or at taverns, for 
he fometimes returned to his ftudies, and be- 
gan feveral ' confrderable defigns. When he 
felt an inclination to write, he always retired 
from the knowledge of his friends, and lay- 
hid in an obfcure part of the fuburbs, till he 
found himfelf again defirous of company, to 
which it is likely that intervals of abience 
tnade him more welcome* 

He was always full of his defign. of return- 
ing to London, to bring his tragedy upon the 
ftage; but, having negledted to depart with 
the money that was raifed for hiirf , he could 
^ not 
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hot afterwards procure a fum fuiEcient to de- 
fray the expences of his journey ; nor per- 
haps would a frefli fupply have had any other 
efFe<3:, than, by , putting imniediate pleafureS 
in his power, to have^ driven the thoughts of 
his journey out of his mind. 

While he was thus fpending the day in 
contriying a fcheme for the morrow, diftrefs 
Hole upon him by imperceptible degrees. 
His conduct had already wearied fome of 
thofe who were at firft enamoured of his con- 
verfation; but he might, perhaps, ftill have 
devolved to others, whom he might have en- 
tertained with equal fuccefs, had hot the de- 
cay of his clothes made it no longer confiftent 
with their vanity to admit him to their- tabksj 
or to affociate with him in public place3. He 
now begin to fihd every man from home' at 
whofe houfe he- called ; and was therefore no 
longer able to procure, the neccfTaries of life, 
but wandered about the town, flighted and 
neglected, in queft of a dinner, which he did 
not always dbtaift, . 



1 , 



To complete hrs mifery, he was purfued by 
the oflScera for fmall d^bts which he had con- 

5. trailed J 
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trailed; and was therefore obligeii to with-f 
draw from the fmall number of friends from 
whom he had ftill reafon to hope for favours. 
His cuftom was to lie in bed the greateft par( 
of the day, and to go out in the dark with 
the utmoft privacy, and after having paid his 
vifit return again before morning to his lodg- 
ing, which Was in the garret of an obfcure 
inn. 

Being thus excluded on one haud^ and 
confined on the other, he fufiered the utmoil 
extremities of poverty, and often fafted fo 
long that he was feized with faintnefs^ and 
had loft his appetite, not being able to bear 
the fmell of meat, till the adion of his ftcH 
txuch was reftored by a cordial. 

In this diftrds^ he received a remittance c£ 
five pounds from London^ with which he 
provided himfelf a decent coat^ and detar<« 
mined to go to London, but unhc^ily fpcnt 
his money at a favourite tavern. Thus was 
he again confined to Briftol, where he wa» 
every day hunted by bailiffs. In this exi- 
gence he once more found a friend, who 
iheltei^ed him ia his houfei though at the 
4 ufual 
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tifbal inconveniences with which his com- 
pany was attended ; for he could neither be 
perfuaded to go tb bed in the night, nor to 
rife in the dayw 

It is obfervablci that in thefe various fcenes 
of mifery, he was always difengaged and 
cheerful: he at fbme times purfued his ftu**- 
dies, and at others continued or enlarged his 
epiftolary correfpondence j nor was he ever 
fo far dejected as to endeavour to procure an 
increafe of his allowance by any other me* 
thods than accufations and reproaches. 

He had h6w no longer any hope^ of aA- 
fiftance from his friends at Briftol, who as 
merchants, and by confequence fufEciently 
ftudious of profit, cannot be fuppofed to 
have looked with much Compaflion upon neg*- 
ligence and extravagance, or to think any 
excellence equivalent to a fault of fuch con** 
fequence as negleft of oeconomy. It is na- 
tural to imagine, that many of thbfe, wh6 
Would have relieved his real wants, were dif- 
couraged from the exertion of their benevo-* 
lence by obfervation of the ufe which was 
made of their favours, and convidibn that 
, Vol. III. ' A a relief 
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relief would only be momenteiy, and tfeat 
the fame neceffity would quickly return. 

At laft he quitted the houfe of his friend^ 
and returned to his lodging at the inn, ftill 
intending to fet out in a few days for Lon- 
don; but on the loth of January 1742-3, 
having been at fupper with two of his friends, 
lie was at bis return to his lodgings arrefted 
for a debt of about eight pounds, which he 
Owed at a cofFee-houfe, and conduced to the 
houfe of a fherifTs officer. The account 
which he gives of this misfortune, in a letter 
to one of the gentlemen with whom he had 
fupped, is too vtvmxkaXAt to be omkted. 

** It was not a little unfortunaite for me, 
** that I fpent yefterday's evening with you ; 
** becaufe the hour hindered me from enter-* 
•* mg on my new lodging ; however, I have 
•* now got oile but fuch an one,, as I believe 
** nobody would chufe. 

" I was arretted at the fuk of Mrs. Read, 
•* juft as I was going up ftairs to bed, at Mn 
•* Bowyer^s ; but taken in fo private a man- 
" ner, that I believe nobody at the White 



u 
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Lion is apprifed of it» Though I let the 
officers know the ftrength (or rather weak- 
nefs) of my pocket, yet :they treated me 
with the utmoft civility ; and ^v^n when 
they Gondu&ed me to confinement, it was 
in fuch a manner, that I verily believe I 
could have efcaped, which I would ratheir 
be ruined- than have done, not-withAanding 
the whiole amount of my finances was -btft 
three pence halfyenny. 



C€ 



<i 



In the firft place I muft infift, fliat you 
will induftrioufly conceal this from Mrs» 
«* S- ■ ■ , becaufe I would not have her 
**. good-nature fufFer that pain, which, I 
** know^ fhe would be apt to feel on this oc- 
** cafion. 



C€ 



Next, I conjure you^ dear Sir, by all 

the ties of friendfhip^ by no means to have 

one uneafy thought on my account,; but 

^* to have the fame pleafantry of counte- 

'" nance, and unruffled fercnity of mind^ 

*^ which (God be praifed!) I have in this, 

** and have had in a much feverer cala- 

^* mity. Furthermore, I charge you, if 

** you value my frieaijflup as 4xuly as I. do 

A a 2 ** ydttrs^ 
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yours, not to utter, or eren harbour, tile 
kaft refentment againfl Mrs. Read. I be^ 
** lieve Ihe has ruined me, but I freely for^ 
** give her ; and (though I will never mort 
•* have any intimacy with her) T would, at k 
due diftance, rather do her an a6t of good, 
than ill will. Laftly (pardon the expref^ 
•* Hon), I abfolutely command you not to 
" oifer me any pecuniary afliftance^ nor to 
attempt getting me any from any one of 
your friends. At another time, or on 
** any other occafion, you may, dear friend, 
*' be well affured, I would rather write to 
^' you in the fubmiffive ftyle of a requefl;, 
^' than, that of a peremptory command. 



u 



■ 

<c 



** However, that my truly valuable friend 
may not think I am too proud to afk a fa- 
vour, kt me entreat you to let me have 
your boy to attend me for this day, not 
only for the fake pf faving me the expence 
of porters, but for the delivery of fome let- 

•* ters to people whofe names I would not 

** have known to ftrangers. 

** The civil treatment I have thus far met 
« from thofe whofe prifoner I am, makes me 

" thankful 



I 
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**' thankful to the Almighty, that, though he 

has thought fit to vifit me (on my birth- 
• night) with afflidlioh, yet (fuch is his great 

goodnefs !) my afflidion is not without al- 
*^ leviatipg circumftanc^s- I murmur not j 

but am all refignation to the divine will. 

As to the world, I hope that I (hall be en- 
*^ dued by Heaven with that prefence of 
*^ mind, that ferene dignity in misfortune,. 
*' that conftitutes the character of a true no- 
^^ bleman ; a dignity far beyond that of co- 
** ronets ; a nobility arifing from the juft 
*^ principles of philofophy, refined and exalt* 
^ ed by thoj(e of chriftianity.' 






9J 



He continued five days at the officer's, in 
hopes that he fhould be able to procure bail, 
and avoid the neceflity of going to prifon. 
The fl:ate In which he pafled his time, an<i 
the treatment which he received, are very 
juftiy exprefled by him in a letter which he 
wrote to a friend : " The whole day^" fays 
he, " has been ertiployed in various peoples* 
♦' filling my head with their foolifh chimeri- 
*' cal fyftems, which has obliged me coolly 
*' (as far as nature will admit) to digeft, and 
♦^ ac(;on>mpdate myfelf to, ^yery different 

A a J ** perfon'a 
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^^ perfon's way' of thinking ; hurried from 
" one wild fyftem to another, till it Has quite 
*^ made a chaos of my imagination, and no- 
^ thing done-^promifed— difappointed — or- 
*''. def ed to fend, every hour, fronx one part 
** of the town to the other."— ^ 

When his friends, wl\o had hitherto ca- 

refled and applauded, found that to ^ve bail 

and pay the debt was the fame, they all re-r 

fufed tp preferve him 6x)m a prifon at the 

expence of eight pounds j and therefore, after 

having been fpr fome time at the officer's 

houfej( ** at an immenfe expence," as he ob-^ 

ferves in his letter, he was at length removed 

to Newgate. 

« 
This expence he was enabled to fupport by 

the generofity of Mr. Nafh at Bath, who^ 

upon receiving from him an accoimt of his 

condition, immediately fcnt him five guineas^ 

and promifed to promote his fubfcription 

at Bath with all his interefl« 

By his- removal to Newgate, he obtained 
at leaft a freedom from fufpcnfe, and reft 
from the difturbing viciffitudes of hope and 
difappointment j he now found that his 

friends 
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friends were only companions, who were 
willing to ihare liis gaiety, but not to partake 
of his misfortunes: and therefore he n^ 
longer expedted any affiftance from them. 

. It muft however be obferved of one gen*? 
deman, that he offered to relcafe him by 
paying the debt y but that Mr. Savage would 
not confent, I iuppofc becaufe he thought h« 
had before been too burthenfome to him. 

« «B 

I 

He was ofFeKd by fome of his friends^ 
that a coUeftion fhould be made for his enr- 
largement J but he ^ treated the propofal,** 
and declared, "^ he fhould a^in treat it, with 
^* difdain. As to writing any mendicant let«^ 
** ters, he had too high a fpirit,. and ^eter-^ 
** mined only to write to fome minifters of 
♦* ftate, to try to regain his penfion." 



He continued to complain of thofe that 
had fent him into the country, and objefted 
to them, that he had •* loft the profits of his 
** play, which had been finilhed three years;" 
and in another letter declares his refolution to 
publiih a pamphlet, that the world might 
IfQow how ^* he had been ufed." 

A a 4 This 
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This pamphlet was never written ; for h© 
in a very fliort time recovered his ufual, tr^in^ 
quillity, and chearfuUy applied himfeUf ta 
more inofFcnfive ftudies, He indeed fteadily 
declared^ that he was promifed a yearly al- 
lowance of fifty pounds, and never received 
half the fum ; . but he feemed to refign him- 
felf to that as well as to other misfortunes, 
and lofe the remembrance of it iA his amufe^ 
ments and employments. 

The chcarfolnefs with which he bore his 
con£inen^ent^ appears from the following let- 
ter, which he wrote, January the 30th^ to 
one of his frienda in London ; 






^ I now write to you from my confine- 
ment in Newgate, where I have been ever 
fince Monday laft was fe'nnight, and 
where. I enjoy myfelf with much more 
^^ tranquillity than I have known for upwards 
" of a twelvemonth paft j liavi^g a room 
*' entirely to myfelf, and purfuing the amufe- 
** ment of my poetical ftudies, uninterrupted, 
** and agreeable to my mind. I thank the 
" Almighty, I am ijtow all colleded in my^ 
^* felf ; and, though my perfon is in connne- 

^* ment. 



"^- 
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*^ ment, my mind can expatiate on ample 
*^ and yfeful fubjeds with all the freedom 
*^ imaginable. I am now more converfant 
*^ with the Nine than ever ; and if, inftead 
** of a Newgate-bird, I may be allowed to be 
^* a bird of the Mnfes, I afliire you. Sir, I 
" fmg very freely in my cage ; fometimea 
^* indeed in the plaintive notes of the night-* 
*' ingale ; but, at others, in the cheerful 
^* ftrains of the lark/'i^ 

I 



In another letter he obferyes, that he 
granges from one fubjeft to another, without 
confining himfelf tp any particular tafk j and 
that he was employed one week upon one 
attempt, and the next upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of this man deferves. 
at leaft, to be mentioned with applaufe ; and, 
whatever faults may be imputed to him, the 
virtue of fufFering well cannot be denied him. 
The two powers which, in the opinion of 
Epidtetus, conftituted a wife man, are thojfe 
of bearing and forbearing, which cannot in- 
deed be ^rmed to have been equally poflefT- 
ed by Savage ; and indeed the want of one ob- 
liged him very frequently to pradtife the other, 

6 He 
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He was treated by Mr. Dagg, the^ keepcft 
0{ Ac prifon, with great humanity ; was 
fopported by him at his own table without 
ftnj certainty of recompence ; had a room to 
^mfelf, to which he could at any time retire 
firom all difturbance ; was allowed to ftand at 
|3xe door of the priTon, and fometimes taken 
out into the fields ; fo that he fuffered fewer 
hardlhips in prifon than he had been accuf^ 
tomed tp undergo in the greateft part of his 
life. 

The keeper did not confine his beqevolence 
to a gentle execution of his ofiice, but made 
fome overtures to the creditor for his releafe, 
though without effed: ; and continued, du-^ 
ring the whole time of his imprifonment, to 
treat him with the utmofl; tendernefs and ci-» 
yility, 

. Virtue is undoubtedly moft laudable in that 
ftate which makes it moft diflficult j and there- 
fore the humanity of a gaoler certainly de-» 
ferves thb public atteftation; and the man, 
whofe ' heart has not been hardened by fuch 
an employment, may be juftly propofed as a 
pattern of benevolence. If an infcription w^s 

once 
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once engraved ^^ to the honeft toll-gatherer/* 
lefs honours ought not to be paid ^ tp the 
^^ tender gaoler/* 

Mr. Savage very frequently received vilits, 
and fometimes prefents, from his acquaint-? 
ances; but they did npt amount to a fub-r 
iiftence, for the greater part of which he was 
indebted to the geqerofity of this keeper ; but 
tliefe favours, however they n^ight endear to 
l)im the particular perfons from whom he 
received them, were very far from impreflP- 
ing upon his mind any advantageous ideas of 
the people of Briftol, and therefore he thought 
he could not more properly employ himfelf in 
prifon, than in writing a poem called " JLou-^ 
^ don and Briftol delineated," 

When he had brought this poem to its 
prefent ftate, which, without confidering the 
chafm, is not perfeG, he wrote to London 
^n account of his defign, and informed his 
friend, that he was determined to print it 
. with his name; but enjoined him not to 
qommunicate his intention to his Briftol ac- 
quaintance. The gentleman, furprifed at his 
rf fplution, endeavoured to difluade him from 

publifliing 
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publifliing it, at leaft from prefixing his 
name; and declared, that he could not re- 
concile the injunftion of fecrefy with his 
refolution to own it at its firft appearance* 
To this Mr. Savage returned an anfwer agree- 
able to his charafter in the following terras, 

** I received yours this morning; and not 
^ without a little furprize at the contents* 
** To anfwer a queftion with a queftion, you 
^ afk me concerning London and Briftol, 
** Why wUl I add deUneated? Why did Mr. 
** Woolafton add the fame word to his Re- 
" LiGiON OF Nature? I fuppofe that it 
*^ was his will and pleafure to add it in hi& 
cafe ; and it is mine to do fo in my own^ 
You are pleafed to tell me, that you un- 
" derftand not why fecrefy is enjoined, and 
" y^t I intend to fet my name to it. My 
^^ anfwer is— r-I have n^y private reafons, 
*^ which I am not obliged to explain to any 

*' one* You (Jowbt my friend Mn S ? 

^' would not approve of it — ^And what is i^ 
^* to pie yrhether he; does or not? Po you 

*' imagine that Mr. S • is to dictate to 

♦* me? If any man who calls himfelf my 
<* friend ihould affume fuch an ^r, \ vpuld 

^* fpunx 



if 
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** fpurn at his friendfhip with contempt 
** You fay, I feem to think fo by not letting 
*' him know it — ^And fupppfe I do, what 
** then ? Perhaps I can give reafons for that 
" difapprobation, very foreign from what 
you would imagine. You go on in faying, 
Sappofe I fliould not put my name to it— - 
My anfwer is, that I will not fuppofe any 
fuch things being determined to the con- 

• 1 

trary: neither, Sir, would I have yotl 
fuppofe, that I applied to you for want of 
another prefs : nor would I have you ima-- 
gine, that I owe Mr. S ■■ obligations 



(i 

€i 
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Such was his imprudence, and fuch his ob- 
'ftinate adherence to his own refolutions, how- 
ever abfurd. Aprifoner! fupported by cha?- 
rlty! and, whatever infults he -might have 
received during the latter part of his ftay in 
Briftol, once carefTed, efteemed, and prefent- 
ed with a liberal coUedion, he could forget 
on a fudden his danger and his obligations 
to gratify the petulance of his wit, or the 
eagernefs of his refentment, and publifh a 
fatire, by which he might reafonably expedi 
that he fhould alienate thofe who then fup- 

'porte'd 
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potted bam, and provoke thofe whom he could 
-ndtber refift nor dcape^ 

This refolutioo, from the execution of 
which it is probable that only his death 
could have hindered him, is fufl&cient to 
ihew, how much he difregarded all cpnfi- 
Orations that oppofed his prefent pafEons, 
jand how readily he has^urded all future ad- 
vantages for any immediate gratifications. 
Whatever was his predominaitt inclination, 
•neither hope nor fear hindered him from 
complying with it; nor had lOppofition any 
other effe<a than to heighten Im aardour, and 
irritate his vehemence. 

This performance was however laid afid^^ 
while 'he was employed in foliciting afliftance 
from feveral great perfons ; and one interrup- 
tion fucceeding another, hindered him from 
fupplying the chafm, and perhaps from rer 
touching the other parts^ which he can hardly 
"be imagined to have finifhed in his own 
^opinion ; for it. is very unequal, and fome 6( 
the lines are rather inferted to rhyme to 
others, than to fupport or improve the fenfej 
l)ut the firft and laft parts are worked up 

with great fpirit and elegance* 

His 
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His time was fpeot in tbe |>riibn for f he 
moft part in ftudy, or in receiving ivifits;i»«: 
fometimes be defcendefl to ;lo(W5er,ftDattfcmen% . 
and diverted himfelf in the Jcitclien with the 
converfation of the criminals ; for it was not 
pleafing to him to be much without com- 
pany J and though he was very capable of a 
judicious choice, he was often contented 
with the firft that offered: for this he wais 
fometimes reproved by his friends, wbo found 
him furrounded with felons ; but the Tcproof 
was on that, as on other occafions, thrown 
away; he continued to gratify himfelf, and 
to fet very little value on the opinion 6£ 
others. 

But here, as in • every other fcene of hi« 
iife, he made ufe of fuch opportunities as 
occurred of benefiting thofe who were mone 
miferable than himfelf, and was always ready 
to perform any ofBce of humaiiity to his fel- 
low-prifoners. 

He had now chafed from correfpoading 
with any of his fubfcribers except one, whp 
yet continued to remit him the twenty pounds 
a year which he had p^mifod him, and by 

whom 
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whom it was «xpc<aed that he would havtf 
been in a very fhort time enlarged, becaufc 
he had directed the keeper to enquire after 
the ftate of his debts* 

However, he took care to enter his name 
according to the forms of the courts that the 
creditor might be obliged to make him fome 
allowance, if he was continued a prifoner, 
and when on that occafion he appeared in the 
hall was treated with very unufual reipe£t» 

But the refentment of the city was after- 
wards raifed by fome accounts that had been 
jpread of the fatire, and he was informed 
that fbme of the merchants intended to pay 
the allowance which the law required, and 
to detain him a prifoner at their own ex^ 
pence. This he treated as an empty me-* 
nace; and perhaps might have hafkened the 
publication, only to fhew how much he was 
fuperior to their infults, had not all his fchemes 
been fuddenly deftroyed* 

When he had been fix months in prifbn, 
lie received from one of his friends*, in 

f Mr. Pppcu 

.^.,. whofe 
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whofeJdadnefsheliad the greateft confidence^ 
and on who£e affiftince he chiefly depended, 
a letter, that contained a charge of: very atror 
cious ingratitude, drawn up in fuch terms as 
fudden fef^ntment dictated. : Mr. Savage re- 
turned a very folemn proteftation of. his in- 
nocence; but however appeared much dis- 
turbed at the accufation.^ Some days after- 
wards he was feized with a pain in his back 
and fide, which, as it was not violent, was 
not fufpe£ted to be dangerous; but growing 
daily more languid and dejected, on the 25th 
of July he confined himfelf to his room, and 
a fever feized his fpirits. The fymptoms 
grew every day more formidable, but his 
condition did not enable him to procure any 
afliftance. The lafl time that the keeper faw 
him was on July the 3ifl*; when Savage, 
feeing him at his bed-fide, faid, with an un- 
common earneflnefs, " I have fomething to 
" fay to you. Sir;" but, after a paufe, moved 
his hand in a melancholy manner; and, 
finding himfelf unable to, recolle(fl what he 
was going to communicate, faid, " *Tis 
^* gonei" The keeper foon after left him; 

♦ In 1743- 

Vol. IIL B h and 
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and the next, morning, he died. He was bu*- 
,ried in . the church-yard - of St. Peter, at the 
^xpence of the keeper^ 

- Such were the life and death of Richard 
ISavage,*' a man equally diftinguilhed by his 
virtues and vices; and at -once remarkable for 
jus weaknefles and abilities. 

••ft • • 

He was of a middle ftature, of a thin habit 
pf body, a long vifage, coarfe features, and 
melancholy afpedk; of a grave and manly 
deportment, a folemn dignity of mien; but 
which, upon a nearer acquaintance, foftened 
into an engaging eafinefs of manners. His 
walk was flow, and his voice tremulous and 
mournful. He was eafily excited to fmiles, 
but very feWom provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vi-? 
'gorous and aSive. His j udgement was accu-r 
rate, his apprehenfion quick, and his me- 
. mory fo tenacious, that he was frequently 
obfcrved'-to-know what he had learned from 
pthets in a fhort time, better than thofe by 
whom he was informed ; and could frequent- 
ly recoiled incidents, veitli jill their combi- 
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* nation of circumftances, which . few would 
haVe regarded at the prefent time, but which 
'the quicknefs of his apprehenfion impreflcd 
/upon him. He had the peculiar felicity, that 
his attention never deferted him; he was 
prefent to every objeft, and regardful of the 
moft 'trifling occurrences. He had the art of 
efcaping from his own tefleftions, and accom- 
modating himfelf to everj' new fcene- 

To this quality is tb be imputed the extent 
of his knowledge, compared with the fmall 
time which he fpent in vifible endeavours to 
acquire it. He mingled in ciirfory conver- 
fation with the fame fteadinefs of attention as 
others" apply to a ledure; and, amidft the 
appearance of thoughtlefs gaiety, loft no new 
idea- that 'Was ftarted, ncp: any hint that could 
be improved. He had therefore made in 
coffee-houfes the fame proficiency as in other 
ftudies; and it- is * remarkable, that the writ- 
ings of a man of little edugation and little 
reading hav-d an air of learning fcarcely ta 
be found in any . other performances, but 
which perhaps as oftqn gljfcUrcs as Qmbelliihe? 
(hem, 

B b 2 His 
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His judgement was eminently exad both 
with regard to writings and to men. The 
knowledge of life was indeed his chief at-» 
tainment; and it is not without fome fatif* 
fadion, that I can produce the fuffiage of 
Savage in favour of human nature^ of which 
he never appeared to entertain fuch odious 
ideas as fome, who perhaps had neither his 
judgement nor experience, have publiihed, 
either in oftentation of their fagacity, vindi'* 
cation of their cnm^s, or gratification of their 
malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified him 
for converfation, of which he knew how to 
pradtife all the graces. H§ was never vehc«» 
ment or loud, but at once modeft and eafy, 
open and refpedful ; his language was vivav- 
cious and elegant, and equally happy upoQ 
grave or humorous fubje^s. He was generally 
cenfured for not knowing when tp retire ; but 
that was not the defeat of his judgement, but 
of his fortune ; when he left his company, 
he wasf frequently to fpend th^ remaining 
part of the night in the ftrect| pr at* leaft 
w^ aba^^doned tp gloomy refledions, which 
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it is ftot ftrange that he delayed as long as he 
could; and fometimes forgot that he gave 
others pain to avoid it himfelf. 

It cannot be faid^ that he niade ufe of his 
abilities for th6 direftton of his own condud : 
an irtregular and diffipated manner olF life had 
made hini tibe flave df every paflion that 
happened to be excited by the prefence of its 
objedy and that flavery to his paffions reci- 
procally produced a life irregular and diffi- 
pated. He was not - mailer of his own mo- 
tionS) nor could promife any thing for the 
next day; . - . 

With regard to- his deconomy, nothing can 
be added to the relation of his life. He ap- 
peared' to think himfelf borri to be fuppdrted 
by others, and dilpenfed from all neceflity of 
providing for himfdf ; he therefore never 
profccuted any fcheme of advantage, nor 
, endeavoured even to fecure the profits 'Vrhich 
his writings might have afforded him.- His 
temper was, in confeqtienee of the dQn;ii]iionof 
his paffions, uncertain and capricious; he was 
eafily engaged, and 6afily difgufted ; but be is 

B b 5^ accufed 
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accufed of retaining his hatred more tena^ 
cioufly than his benevolence. 

ft 

He was compaflionate both by nature and 
principle, and always ready tp perform offices 
of humanity j but when he , was provoked 
(and very fmall offences were, fufl&cient to 
provoke him), he would profecute his revenge 
with the utmofl acrimony till his paflion had 
fubfided. 

. Hi$ friendfhip wis therefore of little value j , 
for though he was zealous in the fupport or 
vindication of thofe whom he loved^ yet it 
was always dangerous to truft him, becaufe 
he. confidered himfelf as difcharged by the 
flrfl quarrel from all ties of honour or grati- 
tude; and would betray thofe fecrets which, 
in the warmth of confidence, had been im- 
parted to him* This pra&ice drew upon 
him an univerfal accufation of ingratitude: 
nor can it be denied that he was very ready 
to fet himfelf free from the load of an obli- 
gation j for he could not bear to conceive 
hinoMfdif 4)i a flate of deppndence, his pride 
being jequally jpowerful with his other paf^ 

fions, and appearing in the form oT infolence 

--- at 
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at otie'time, aftd'bf vafiity at anothJf.' Va-^ 
hi:ty,vthe moft' irinbcerit Tjyecies of pfide, was 
tnoft freqa^tttiy predoiriinarit : He could not 
eafily leave off^ when he had orice begun tb 
mention himfelf or his works; nor ever read 
his verfes without ftealing his eyes irom the 
{^age, to .difcovery th the faces of his midience^ 
how jdiey were af&dted with any. favourite 
pafJagec: : 



« ft 



♦ 4 . 



A Kinder ftame than tliat of vanity ought 
to be given to the delicacy with wfiick he was 
always careful to feparate his own merit from 
every other man's, and to fejea that pcaife to 
;which hbhad no claim. He did not'&rgetj 
in i^fttioriing his performances} to mark 
eyety Jis^ that had been fuggcfted't)r' amend-* 
^1^ and was fo accurate, as to relate thit he 
owed tluiee Words m.^bc Wanderer td the ad-* 
vice of fhi^ friexidsi - * , -*.... -» 

• ! : . .'r' . , •: • . 

His- veracity wag; qtleftioitedj Ikit Wlttlif^ 
tie rtafOfi} his accounts j though li6t imJeed 
always the faine^ Wei*e generally diSrififtent; 
When ht loved arty nian, he fupprefled^ alt 
his faults^ Sirid, when he had been ofSi[niIe^ 
by him, concealed att his virtues : • but his 

B b 4 chara(3:ers 
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charaders were, gaD^aUy. true, fo i^ as he 

» 

proceeded ; though it ca^iiot be 4eni£d,. that 
his partiality might have fomedme^ this eSk€t 

of falfehood. 

, • I -J 

In cafe&indifFerent, he was zealous for vir« 
pic^ truth, and juftice:. Jbe. knew very wdl 
the necefBty of goodnefs to the prefeni and fu^ 
tare happinefs of mankind ; nor is there per-* 
haps any writer, who has lefs endeavoured to 
pleafe by flattering the appetites, - or pervert- 
ing the judgement- ♦ 



♦■ 



As an author, therefore, and be now ceafes 
to influence mankind m any other! cfakra&er, 
if one piece which be had refolved tofupprcfs 
be excepted, he hm v^ry little to fear ftom 
the ftriftefl: moral or religious cenfur^ Add 
though he may not be akc^etber fecwe igaiflft 
the objeftions of the critic, it muiShowever 
be acknowledged, that his works are the pro- 
duAi&n^ of a genius truly poet^<*at; and, 
t^hat ;iiany writers who have been {rawe la- 
yifiily apptaiHi^ cannot hoafl:, that they have 
an original air, which has no refe^blance of 
^ny foreglping writer j that the y^fication 
^nd feiitipaents have x (i9& peculiar to them-* 

: . • felves. 
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felvijSi whidi; Jia man cari imitate with lUd- 
ccfe, becaufe what was nature ixf Savage, 
would in another be a|£e£kation« It Mui): be 
oonfefled, that his defcriptions are ftrildng^ 
|iis images ariimaliedy his fidions juftly ima- 
gined^ . • and his . allegories artfuHy J)tlirfiiicd ; 
that his didion is elevated, though fometimes 
forced, and his numbers fonorous and majef- 
tic, though frequently Huggiih' and eflcum- 
bered* Of his ftyle, the general fault is harHi* 
peis, and its general excellence is dignity^ of 
his fentimeftts, the ptetailinjg beauty ii fobli- 
mity, and uniformity the jxrevaifing defeat* 

1 For his'life, ot for his ^writings, none^ who 
candidly eonfider his- 'fiiitune, will tliiifk an 
apology either neceffary or difficult. If he 
waft not always fufficiehtly inftrudled in his 
fbbje£fc, his knowledge was at leaft greater 
than coul4 hav6 been attained by others in , 
the fame date. If his wdrks were fometimes 
ynftniflxed^ ^Suracy cannot reafonably be;ex- 
a<^ed from a. man opprdfed with want, ^hich 
he has no hope of relieving but by a fpeedy 
publitation* Tlite infoiehce and refentmdtit of 
which he is accufed were not eafily to be 
avoided by a great naind, irritated by perpe- 

' tual 
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tuai hai'dfhips, ' and conftrained hourly to re-^ 
turn the fpurns of contempt, and reprefs the 
infqience of proljperity ; and vanity may furdy 
readily be pardoned in him, to whom life af- 
fprdcd, no other comforts than l)arren praifes, 
and the confcionfiiefs of defervihg thenu 

Thofe are no proper judges of his condud^ 
who hav6 flumbered away their time on the 
doyrn* of affluence ; nor will any .wife man 
preiuirie to iky, '' Had I been in Savage's 
** ccwdition^ I ihould have lived 6r written 
*' l^etter than Savage*" 



This relation will not- be wholly without its 
ufe,.'iF thofe, who languifh under any part of 
his fufFerings, fhall be enabled to fortify their 
patience, by refledling that they feel only 
thofe afflictions from which the abilities of 
Ss^vage did not exempt him j or tluoJfe, . who,- 
in confidence of jTuperior capacities or attain^ 
menta^ 4iicegard the common maxims of life^ 
Ihall; t)e , reminded,, that nothing ;will fupply . 
the waixt of prudqftce j and that n^ligence 
and irregularity, long continued, .will make 
knowledge ufelefs, wit. ridiculous, and gedius 
conlierpptible. . . ' 

I ' SWIFT. 
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AN Account of Dr, Swift has been already 
•^ coUeded, with great diligence and acut©- 
nefs, by Dr. Hawkefworth, according to 9, 
fcheme which I laid before him in the inti^ 
macy of our firiendfhip. I cannot therefore 
be expcflted to lay much of a life, concerning 
which I ha4 long fmce communicated ray 
thoughts to a man capable of dignifying his 
narration with fo much elegance of language 
^nd force of fentiment. 

• * - * 

JONATHAN SWIVT was, according 
to an account faid to be written by hiiQ^^ 
the fon of Jonathan Swift, an attorney, and 
was born at Dublin on St. Andrew^s day, 
1 667 : according to his own report, as deli- 
vered by Pope to Spence, he was born at 

Leicefter^ 
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Leicefter, the fon of a clergyman, who was 
minifter of a parifh in Herefordfhire *. Du- 
nng his life the place of ins Imthr^was unde- 
termined. He was contented to be called an 
Irifhman by the Irifh ; but would occaiionally 
call himfelf an EngUflimaA^ The queftion 
may, without much regret, be left in the ob- 
fcurity in which he delighted to involve it. 

Whatever was. his birth, his education was 
Irifh." He was .fe;ht at the age of fix to the 
Tchool at Kilkenny, and in his fifteenth year 
(1682) was admitted into the Univerfity of 

Dublin. 

» . • . 

In his academical ftudies he was either not 
diligent or not happy. It -muft difappbint 
every reader's expedlation, that, when at the 
ufuat time he claimed the Bkchclorfhip of 

• 

Arts, he was found by tlie examiners too 
confpicuoufly deficient for regular admifiion, 
and obtained his ^degree at' laft by fpecial fa^ 
tuaur ; a term ufed in that untverfity to denote 
ijrant;. of merit. • 



. 4 



• Spcnce's 4nccdotcs, vol, II. p. 273.. 

Of 
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Of this difgrace it nijiy be eafily'filppdred 
that he was much afhamed, and (hame had its 
proper effe<3; in producing reformation. He re^ 
folved from that time to ftudy eight hours 
a-day, and continued his induftry for feven 
years, with what, improvement is fuflSciehtly 
known. This part of his ftory well defcrvcs 
to be remembered ; it may afford ufeful ad- 
monition and powerfiil encouragement to 
many men, whofe abilities have' been made 
for a timje ufelefs by thpir paflions or plea- 
fures, and who, having loft one past. of life 
in idlenefs, are tempted to throw ^way the 
remainder in defpair. 

In this eourfe of daily application he conti- 
hued three years longer at Dublin; and in 
this time, it the obfervation and memory of 
an old companion may be trufted, he drew 
the firft fketch of his Ta/e of a Tub. 

When he was about one-and-twenty 
(1688), being by the death of Godwin Swift 
his uncle, who had fupported him, left with- 
out fubfiftence, he went to confult his mother, 
who then lived at Leicefter, about the future 
pourfe of his life, and by Ijer diredion folicit- 

' ed 
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ed the a4vicc and patronage of Sir WilUam 
Temple, who had married one of Mr$. 
Swift's relaticms, and whofe father Sir Jc^a 
Temple, Mafter of the Rolls in Ireland, had 
lived in great familiarity of frie^idihip with 
Godwin Swift,' by whom Jonathan had been 
io that time maintained. 

Tepiple received with fufflcient kindneis 
the nephew of his father's friend,^ with whom 
he was, when they converfed together, fo 
much pleafed, that he detained him two years 
in his houfe. Here he became known to 
King William, who fometimes vifited Tem- 
ple when he was difabled by the gout, and. 
being attended by Swift in the garden, Ihew- 
ed him. how to cut. afparagus in the Dutch 
way. 

King William's notions were all military ; 
and he expreffed his kindnefs to Swift by of- 
fering to make him a captain of horfe. 

When Temple removed to Moor-park, he 
took Swift with him ; and when he was con-> 
fult€4 by the Earl of Portland about the ex- 
pedience of complying with a bill then de- 
4 pending 



prxxdia^ for m^tkiflig p^Tli^ments (fienniaJ^ 
^gaioft which King WilUagj w^ ^9P§ly prer- 
jjiicficsd, after bjyii^ m y^jn ^rieji tP fbew 
llie Earl that tji? pr^ofal inyol^ed :5iothing 
dangerous to royai poxyer^ l^e feat Swift fof 
the fami) purpoff^ to tfeft Kwg- ^wjft, Tvh9 
probatoly was pi[ou4 of hj^ anaplpynieat, aiwj 
went with all the confidence of a young man, 
fcimd bis arguments, - a^d his art of difplay- 
ing thjem, made tpf ^y ii^effedtual \>y the pre-, 
determination of thp }^l^^ i ?^^^ ^^^4 ^o men- 
tion this difapppintTOSat as his firft antidote 
agftinft vanity. 

. ^cfoI« he left Ireland he coi^tr^ed 9- dif- • 
order, as he thou^t, by eat|ag too iifpph 
fruit. The original of di&afes is epqiiitipf^ly 
obfcure. Almoft every boy eats as much 
fruit *6 h? ca» get, yfiffyy^t ai^y gre^at jq^on- 
wnieQCf . Thp ^ifeafe qf §wifi: waj?. gidi^inefs 
with d«a|i>e(s, whiph frttacked bifn 6mip ti|ne to 
tinip, hegan very early, pn^iie^ h^ thrpu^^^ 
Jifc, and ^t l^ft feat him to the graye, - depn- 
y«d of reJiibn. 

Being mudi oppreflSbd . at MQ(s>pafJk ify 

thisgrie^efous malady, h^Jwas advifed ,tQ ^ry 

Vol, III. C c his 



his native air, and wfent to Ireland ; btlf^ 
finding no benefit, returned to Sir WilUam^ 
at whofe houfe he continued his iludies; and 
is known to have read, among other books, 
Cyprian and Irenaus. He thought exercife 
of great neceflity, and ufed to run half a 
mile up and down a hill every two hours« 

It is eafy to imagine that the mode in which 
his firft degree was conferred left- him no 
great fondnefs foi* the Univerfity of Dublin, 
and therefore he I'efolved to become a Mafter 
of Arts at Oxford. In the teftimonial which 
he produced, the words of difgrace were 
omitted, and he took- his Mafter's degree 
(July 5, 1692) with fuch reception and re- 
gafd as fiiUy contented him« 

While he lived with Temple, he ufed to 
pay his mother at Ldcefter an yearly vifit. 
He travelled on foot, unlefs fdme violence of 
weather drove hiiii into a waggon, ^nd at 
night he would go to a penny lodging, Where 
he purchafed clean fheets for fix-peiice. This 
pradice Lord Orrery imputes to his innate love 
of groflhefs and vulgarity : fomc may afcfibe 
it to his defure of furvey^ng human life through 

all 



fell its varieties; and others^* perhaps with 
equal probability, to a paffion which feems 
to have been deep fixed in his heart, the love 
of a Ihillingi 

In time he began to think that his attend-* 
ance at Moor-park . defei:ved fome other re^* 
eompertce thatn the pleafure, however min-^ 
gled with improvement, of Temple's conver- 
iation; and grew fo impatient^ that (1694) 
he went away in difcontent. 

Temple, confcious of hating giveh reafbrt 
for complaint, is faid to hive itiade him De^ 
jputy Mafter of the Rolls in Ireland; which^ 
accofding to his kinfman's account, wa$ an 
bffice- whifeh he knew him not able to dif^ 
charges Swift theitefdre refoiv^d to ehter 
into the Chiirch,* in which hd had at firft no 
higher hopes than ;of the chaplainihip to the 
f aftory at Lifbon ; but', being recommended ' 
td Lord Capely he obtained the prebend of 
Kilroot in Connor^ of about a hundred pounds 
ii yeai*. ■ 

But tiie infirmities 01 Templd macie a cdttl- 
j[)arii6h like Swift fo neceflary, that he invit- 

C c a ieid 
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e*d Kim' back, wkh a j^rOffilfe to procure him 
EngKfh pfefennefiLtf, in ekthknge fof the pre- 
bend which he dsftttd him to refign; With , 
this requeft Swift quickly complied, haying 
perhaps equally repented their fqparatlon^ and 
they Kved on togethei* with Yftutual fati^ac- 
tionj and, in the four ycafs that paflfed be- 
fweeh hb return and Temple's dd»h^ it is- 
probable that he 'wtdte the Tak ff a "tub and 
the Buttle of tht BMs. • 

ft 

Swift began early to think, or to hope^ 
th2t he was a poet, and wrote Pindarick Odes 
to .Teift|)le, to. the King, and to the Athe^ 
plan- Society^ i kAot of obfctirc men^ whc> 
puUtfhed a periodical panlphlet of an£9rer& to 
^ueflions^ fertt, or fftppofed td he fent^ hj 
L^ttcrs^ I;baV6 been fold fhaf Ih*yde% hat- 
ing •jjmtufed thefe v^rfes, faid,, •* GcKlfm Swift^ 
t^ you win never bt i poety" and that thifc 
iiehttndaticxi was the niotive i£ Swift's p^^^ 

pet'ual faateToferice to Drydtn. * 

> ■ ■ 

In 1699 Temple died, and left a legacy^ 
with his manufcripts to Swift, for whom he 
had obtained, from King William, a promife 
of the firft prebend that fhould Be vacant at 

Ay^eftminfter or 'Canterbury^ 

' That 
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That this promife might not be forgotten^ 
Swift dedicated to the King the pofthumous 
•works with which he was intruft^d, but nei- 
ther the dedication, hot tendernefs for the 
man whom he once had treated with confi- 
ilence and fondnefs, revived in King WilUam 
the remembrance of liis promiie- Swift 
awhfle attended the Court j biJt foon found 
his foiicitafions bopelefs# ' 

He was then Invited by the Earl of Berk- 
ley to accompany liim into Ireland, as his 
private fecretary j but after having done the 
bufmefs till theif arrival at Dublin, he then 
found that one ^ujh had perfuaded the 'Earl 
that a clergyman was not a ,proper fecretarjr, 
and had obtained the office for hiinfdf. In 
a ijian like Swift, Juch circumvention and i^» 
conftancy mull have excited violent indig-' 
nation. ' ' ' 

Buthe,had yet more tofu^ei;. Lord Bierklpy 
had the difpoial of the deanery of Deny, and 
Swift expected to obtain it j. but by the iecreta^ 
ry's influence, fuppofedtohave been fecufed by 
a bribe, it was beftowed on fomebody eHe ; and 
Swift was difmifled with the livings of Laracor 

C c 3 and 
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?nd Rathbeggin in the diocefe of Meath, 
which together did not equal half the value 
of the deanery. 

« 

At Ijaracor he iijcrcafed the parochial duty 
.by reading prayer§ on Wednefdays and Fht 
^ays, and pprform^d all the ofijce^ of his 
profeflion with great decency and exa(9;nefs, 

3pon after his fettlement ^t Laracor^ he 
invited to Ireland the unfortunate Stella, a 
young woman whofe name \yas Johnfon, the 
daughter of the fteward of Sir William Tem- 
ple, who, in confider^tion of her father's 
virtues, left her a thoufand pounds. With 
her came Mrs. Dingley, whofe whole fortune 

« « « . ...» 

was twenty-feven pounds a year for her life. 
With thefe Ladies he pafled his hours of re- 
laxation, and to them he opened his bofon^ ; 
but they never refided in the fame houfe, nor 
did ti.e. fee . either . without a vvatnefs, They 
lived at the Parfqnage, when Swift *w^s 
away; and when he returned, removed to a 
Jodging, or to the houfe of a neighbouring 
. el^rgyman. ' 

• *■ 

Swift 
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Swift was not one of thofe minds which 
amaze the world with early pregnancy: his 
firft work, except his few poetical Eflays, 
was the Dijfentions in Athens and Rome^ pub- 
lifhed ( 1 70 1 ) in his thirty-fourth yean After 
its appearance, paying a vifit to fome bifhopi 
he heard mention made of the new pamphlet 
that Burnet had written, replete with political 
knowledge* When he feemed to doubt Bur- 
net's right to the work, he was told by the 
Bifhop, that he was a young man; and, ftill 
perfifting to doubt, that he was a very pojitive ' 
young rnan^ 

• # 

Three years afterward ( 1 704) was publifh- 
ed T^be Tale of a Tub : of this book charity 
may be perfuaded to think that it might be 
written by a man of a peculiar charadter, 
without iU in^tention, but it is certainly of 
dangerous example; That Swift was its au- 
thor, though it be ilniverfally believed, was 
never owned by himfelf, nor very well pro- 
ved by any evidence ; but no other claimant 
can be produced, and he did not deny it 
when Atchbifliop Sharpe and the Duchefs of 
Somerfet, by fhewing it to the Queen^ de- 
barfed him from a bilhopricL 

C c 4 Wheu 
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When this wild work firft raifed thi latteo* 
tion of the publick, SacheVerell^ meetiiig 
Smalridge, tried to flatter him^ by feeming 
to think him the author; but Smalridge anr 
fwered with indignation, " Not all that you 
** and I have in the world, nor all that evet 
•' we fhall have, fltould hire me to write the 
'' Tak of a Tub:' 

The digrefEons relating to Wotton and 
fientley muft be confcflTed to difcover want of 
knowledge, or want of integrity; he did 
not underftand the two controverlies, or he 
willingly mifreprefented them. But Wit cati 
ftand Its ground a^nft Truth only a little 
whik. The honours due to letoniag have 
been julUy diftributed by the decilioa of 
.pofterity. 

The Battle of the Books is fo like the Com-- 
bat des UvreSj which the fame queflion con- 
cerning the Ancients and Moderns had pro- 
duced in France, that the improbability of 
fuch a coincidence of thoughts without com- 
munication is not, in my opinion, balanced 
by the anonymous proteftation prefixed, in 
which ill knowledge of thq French book is- 
peremptorily difowtled*, 

For 
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For fome time after Swift wa8 probably 
employed in folitary ftudy^ gaining the quali- 
fications requifite for future eminence. How 
often he vifited England, and with what dili- 
gence he attended his parifhes, I know not* 
It was not till about four years afterwards 
that he became a profefled author, and thea 
one year (1708) produced The "Sentiments (^ 
a Cburch^of'England Man; the ridiciile of 
Aftrology, under the name of Bickerjiaffi 
the Argument agahifi ahoTtfbing Cbrijiianity ^ 
and the defence of the Sacramental Teji. 

* 

The Sentimentf of a 'Cburch^of^Kngland 
Man is written with great coolnefe, mode^ 
raidon, eafe, and perfpicuity. The Argu^ 
ment dgain/i abalijhing Chriftianity is a very 
ha{>py and ju^ci^us i]:ony« One paflage in 
it deferves to be feleifk^ 

** If Chriftianity wet% once «boli&ed, IidW' 
could the free-thinkers, the ftrong reafon- 
ers, and the irien of profound learning, be 
able to find another fubjeO: fo calcufiited, 
** in all points, whereon to difplay tireir abi- 
*' rlitiesi What wenderful produdbions of wit 
** fhould we be deprived of from thofp, whofe 

. " genius, 
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" genius, by continual pradice, hath been 
*' wholly turned upon raillery and invectives 
againft religion, and would therefore never 
be able to fhine, or diftinguifh themfelves, 
" upon any other fubjeft? We are daily 
" complaining of the great decline of wit 
** apiong us, and would take away the great- 
^ eft, perhaps the only, topick we have left. 
•' Who would ever have fufjpefted Afgill for 
** a wit, or Toland for a philofopher, if the 
** inexh^uftible ftoc)c of Chriftianity had not 
** been at hand to provide them with mate- 
** rials ? What other fubje£t, through all art 
" or nature, could have produced Tindal for 
** a profound author, or furnifhed him with 
*^ readers ? It is the wife choice of the fub- 
" jed that alone adorns and diftinguiflies the 
" writer. For had an hundred fuch pens as 
*^ thefc been employed on the fide of relir- 
** gion, ' they would have immediately funk 
*' into (ilence and oblivion,'' 

The reafonablenefs of a Te/l is not hard to 
be proved ; but perhaps it muft be allowed 
that the proper teft Jias not been chofen, '. 

The attention paid to the papers publifhed 
under the name of Bickerjlaff^ indiiced Steele, 

2 when 
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jfvhfin he projected the Tatler^ to afliime an 

appellation which had already gained poffef- 

fion of the reader's notice. 

• ' - ' ... 

In the year following he wrote a Proje£l 

for (hf Advancement of Religion^ addrefled to 

Lady Berkley; by whofe kindnefs it is not 

unlikely that he was advanced to his bene- 

fipes. To this project, which is formed with 

giieat purity of intention, and difplayed with 

^ritelinefs and elegance, it can only be 

objefted, that, like many projects, it is, if 

not generally impradlicable, yet evidently 

hopelefs, as it fuppofes more zeal, concord, 

and perfeverance, than a view of mankind 

gives reafon for expedirig. 

HjB wrote likewife this -year a Vindication $f 
. Bickerjiaffi and an explanation of an Ancient 
^ Prophecy^ which, though not completed in 
all its parts, cannot be read without amaze- 
ment/ 

Soon after began the.bufy and important 
part of Swift's life. He was employed ( ry i o) 
by the Primate of Ireland to folicit the Queen 
for a remiffioii of the Fif ft Fruits and Twen- 
tieth jparts to the Iriflx Clergy. With this 

purpofe 
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puipofe he. had recourfe to Mr. Harley, to 
whom he was mentioixed as a man luegledted 
and opprefled by the laft mjniftrjr, hecaufe 
he had refufed to co-operate with fome of 
tiieir Schemes. What he had jrefufcd, has 
never been told ; what he had fuSer^d ww, 
I fuppofe, the exclufion jfrom ^ hUhoprick hf 
the remonftrances of Shaipe, whom tie de- 
Icribes as tie bamdefs tool of others bate^ and 
whom he reprefents as afterwards fvin^ for 
pardon. 

Harley's defies and fitnatioia .were inch a^ 
made him glad of an auxiliary fe well iquali- 
fied for his fervice^ he therefore loon admit- 
ted him to familiarity, whether xever to con- 
fidence fome have made a doubt; but it 
would have been dilBcult to exdte 4iis ^eal 
without perfuading him that he was .mifted, 
and not very eafy to delude him by ;fkUe ^per« 
fualions. 

He was certainly admitted to thofe meet- 
ings in which the firft hints and original plan 
of a£tion are fuppofed to have been formed; 
and was one of the fixteen Minifters, ^r 
agents of the Miniftry, who met weekly at 
6 ' each 
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eaeh other's hot^», and were united by the 
name of Brothtr. 

Being not immediately confidered as an 
obdurate Tory, he converfed indifcriminately 
with all the wits, and was yet the friend of 
Steele;, whp, in the Tatkr^ which» began in 
4710, confefles the advantages of his con- 
verfation^ and mentions fomething contribut- 
ed by him to his paper. But he was now 
immerging into political qontroverfyj for 
the fame year produced the Examiner^ of 
which Sls^ift wrote thirty-three papers. In 
argument he may be allowed to hare the ad- 
Vantage; for whefe a wide fyftem of con- 
and, and the whole 6f a publick chara^er, 
is laid 6pen f o «iiqoiry, the accufer having 
the chcm?e of faiJls, muft be very unfkilful if 
he does n5t prevail ; but Mfith rftgard to wit, 
I am afraid none of Swift's papers will be 
Found equal to thofe by which Addifon op* 
j>6fed hifti. 

Early in the next year he publifhed a Pro^ 
pofatfof cofte^ing^ impro^ing^ and af certain-^ 
ing the Engltjh Tongue^ in a Letter to the 
Earl of Oxford j written without much 

know- 
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knowledge of the general nature of language,* 
and without any accurate enquiry into the 
hiftory of other tongues. The certainty and 
liability which, contrary to all .experience, he 
thinks attainable, he pfdpoies fo feckifie by 
infljituting an academy ; the decrees of whicK 
every niih would have been, willing, and 
many would have been proud to difobey, 
and which, being renewed by fucceffive. elec- 
tions, would in a fliort time have differed 
i:om itfelfw . i 

He wrote the fame year a Letter to the Oc^ 
fiber Cluby a number of Tory Gentlemea 
fent from the country to Parliament, who' 
formed themfelves into, a club, \o the number 
of about a hundred, and met to animate the 
zeal and raife the expectations of each othen 
They thought, with great reafon, that the 
Miniflers were lofing opportunities ; that fuf-. 
ficient ufe was riot made of the general ardour 
of the nation ; they called loudly for more 
changes, and ftronger efforts ; and demanded 
the punifhment of part, and thedifmifiion of 
the reft, of thofe whom they confidered as? 
publick robbers.^ 



tlbeir 
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. iTheif eagernefs was not gratified by the 
Queen, or by Harley. The Queen was pro- 
bably flow becaufe fhe was afraid, and Har-* 
ley was flow becaufe he was doubtful^ he 
was a tory ,only by rieceflity, or for conveni- 
cnce ; aiid. when he had power m his hands, 
had no fettled purpofe for which he flK)uid 
employ it ; forced to gratify to a certain de- 
gree the Tories who fupported him, but un- 
willing .tQ make his. reconcilement to the 
Whigs utterly defperate, he correfponded at 
once with the two expedarits of the Crdwn, 
and kept, as has been obferved,^ the ^fucceflion 
iihdetermined. Not knowing what to do, he 
did nothing ; aind with the fate of a double-' 
dealer, at laft he lofl liis.poWef, but kept his 
enemies* . , 

Swift feems to have concurred in opinion 
with the 03aber Club ; but it was not in his 
power to quicken the tardinefs of Harley, 
whom he ftimulated as much as he could, but 
with little effeft, fie that knows not whi- 
ther to go, is in no hafl:e to move* Harley, 
who was perhaps not quick by nature, became 
yet more flow by irrefolution ; and .was con- 
tent to hear that dilatorinefs lamented as na- 

tural. 
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tural, which he applauded in himfelf as po- 
nticfc 



Without the Tories, however, nothing 
could be done; and as they were not to be 
gratified, they muft be appeafed; and the 
condud of the Minifter, if it could not be 
vindicated, was to be plaufibly excufed. 

Swift now attained the zenith of his poll- 
tic^l importaqce: he publifhed (171 2) the 
Condudi qftbe allies y ten days before the Par- 
liament affembled. The purpofe was to per- 
fuade the nation to a peace, and never had 
any writer more fuccefs. The people, who 
had been amufed with bonfires and. triumphal 
proceffions, and looked with idolatry on the 
General and his friends, who, as they thought, 
had made England the arbitrefs of nations, 
were confounded between Ihame and rage, 
when they found that mines had been exbauft^ 
edy nnd mtlliohs deftroyed^ to fecure the Dutch 
'or aggrandize the emperor, without any ad- 
vantage to ourfelves; that we had been bri- 
bing our neighbours to fight their own quar- 
rel ; and that amongft our enemies wc might 

number our allies. 

That 
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That is now no longer doubted, of which 
the nation was then firft informed, that the 
war was unneceflarily protrafted to fill the 
pockets of Marlborough ; and that it would 
have been continued without end, if he 
could have continued his annual plilnden 
But Swift, I fuppofe, did not yet know what 
he has fmcc written, that a commifEon was 
drawn which would have appointed him Ge- 
neral for life, had it not become inefFedtual by 
the refolution of Lord Cowper, who refufed 
the feal. 

Whatever is received^ fay the fchools, // re^ 
ceived in proportion to the recipient. The power 
of a political trcatife depends much upon the 
difpofition pf the people j the nation was 
then combuftible, and a fpark fet it on fire. 
It is boafted, that between November and Ja- 
nuary eleven thoufand were fold ; a great 
number at that time, when we were not yet 
a nation of readers. To its propagation cer- 
tainly no agency of power or influence was 
wanting. It furnifhed arguments for conver- 
fation, fpeeches for debate, and materials for 
parliamentary fefolutions. 

Vol. III. D d Yet. 
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Yet, furely, whoever furveys this wonder- 
working pamphlet with cool perufal, will 
Confefs that its eflScacy was fuppHed by the 
paflions of its readers ; that it operates by the 
mere weight of fadls, with very little affift- 
ance from the hand that produced them. 

This year (1712) he publifhed his Reflect 
tlons on the Barrier Treaty^ which carries on 
the defign of his ConduR of the Allies^ and 
Ihews how little regard in that negotiation 
had been fhewn to the intereft of England, 
and how much of the conquered country had 
been demanded by the Dutch. 

This was followed by Remarks on the Bi^ 
Jhop of Sarutns Introduction to his third Volume 
of the Hi/lory of the Reformation ; a pamphlet 
which Burnet publifhed as an alarm, to warn 
the nation of the approach of Popery. Swift, 
who feems to have difliked the Bifhop with 
fomething more than political averfion, treats 
him like one whom he is glad of an opportu* 
fiity to infiilt. 

« 

Swift, being now the declared favourite 

and fuppofed confidant of the Tory Miniftry, 

was 
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was treated by all that depended on the Court 
with the refpeft which dependents know how 
to pay. He foon began to feel part of the 
mifery of greatnefs ; he that could fay ha 
knew him, conlidcred himfelf as having for- 
tune in his power. Commiflions, folicita* 
tioiis, remonftranceSj crowded about him j 
he was expe<3:ed to do every man's bulinefs^ 
to procure employment for one, and to retain 
it for another. In affifting thofe who ad- 
drefled him, he reprefents himfelf as fuflj^ 
ciently diligent j and defires to have others 
believe, what he probably believed himfelf^ 
that by his interpofition many Whigs of me- 
rit, and among them Addifon and Congreve, 
were continued in their places. But every 
man of known influence has fo many peti- 
tions which he cannot grant, that he muft 
neceffarily offend more than he gratifies, as 
the preference given to one affords all the reft 
a reafoo for complaint. When I give away a 
placcy faid Lewis XIV. / make an hundred 
difcontented^ and one ungrateful. 

Much has been faid of the equality and 
independence which he preierved in his con- 
verfation with the Miniflers, of the franknefs 

D d a oi^ 
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of his remonftrances, and the famifiarity of 
his friendfhip. In accounts of this kind a 
few fingle incidents are fet againft the general 
tenour of bchatviovfr. No man, however; 
can pay a nlore fervile tribitte to the Great, 
than by fuffering his liberty in their prefence 
to aggrandize him in his own efteem. Be- 
tween different ranks of the community there 
Ts neceflarily fome diftance : he who is called 
by his fuperior to pafs the interval, may very 
properly accept the invitation ; but pefulancd 
and obtrufion are rarely produced by magna- 
nimity ; nor have often any nobler caufe than 
the pride of importance, and the malice of 
inferiority. He who knows himfelf neceflary 
may fet, while that neceffity lafts, a high va- 
lue upon himfelf; as, in a lower condition, 
a fcrvant eminently fkilful may be fancy ; 
but he is faucy only becaufe he is fei-vile. 
Swift appears to have preferved the kindnefs 
of thofe that wanted him no longer; and 
therefore it muft be aHowed, that the childifh 
freedom, to which he feems enough inclined, 
was overpowered by his better qualities^ 

His difmtereftednefs has been likewife men- 
tioned J a ftrain of heroifm, which would 

have 
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have been in his condition romantick and fu- 
perfluous. Ecclefiaftical benefices, when they 
become vacant, muft be given away j ^and 
the friends of Power may, if there be no in- 
herent difqualification, reafonably cxpeQ: 
them. Swift accepted (171 3) the deanery of 
St. Patrick, the beft preferment that his 
friends could venture to give him. That 
Miniftry was in a great degree fupported by 
the Clergy, who were not yet reconciled to 
the author of the Tale of a Tub^ and would 
not without much difcontent and indignation 
have borne to fee him inftalled in an Englifh 
Cathedral^ 

He refufed, indeed, fifty pounds from 
3LiOrd Oxford ; but he accepted afterwards a 
draught of a thoufand upon the Exchequer, 
yrhich \\ras interciepted by the Queen's death, 
and which he refignpd, as l^e fays l^imfelf, 
rnulta gemcns^ witp f^^vy ^ X^9^t^\ 

» 

In the midfi: of his power an4 his politicks, 
he kept a journal of his vifits, his walks, his ' 
interviews with Miuifter§, s^nd quarrels with 
jiis fervant, and tranftnitted it to Mrs. John- 
fon i^nd MrB. Dingley, to whon> h? knew 

P d 3 ^ that 
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that' y^hztevtr befel him was mtcrcfling, 
^nd to whom no accounts could be too 

minute. Whether thefe diumal trifles 

» 

were properly expofed to eyes which had 
never received any pleafbre from the 
prefence of the Dean, may be reafonably 
doubted : they have, however, fome odd at- 
tradlion ; the reader, finding frequent men- 
tion of names which he has been ufed to 
confider as important, goes on in hope of in- 
formation ; and, as there is nothing to fatigue 
attention, if he is difappointed he can hardly 
complain. It is eafy to perceive, from 
every page, that though ambition preOfed 
Swift into a life of buftle, the wiih was always 
returning for a life of eafe. 

He went to take pofTeffion of his deanery, 
as foon as he had obtained it; but he was 
not fufFered to ftay in Ireland more than a 
fortnight before he was recalled to England, 
that he might reconcile Lord Oxford and 
Lord Bolingbroke, who began to look on 
one another with malevolence, which every 
day increafed, and which Bolingbroke appear- 
ed to retain in his laft years. 

Swift 
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Swift contrived an interview, from which 
they both departed difcontented : he procured 
a fecond, which only convinced him that the 
feud was irreconcilable; he told them his 
opinion, that all was loft. This denunciation 
was contradicted by Oxford, but Bolingbrplfe 
whifpered that he was right. 

Before this violent difFenfion had fhattered 
the Miniftry, Swift had publifhed, in the be^ 
ginning of the year (1714), Tbe publick Spi-^ 
rit of the Whigs ^ in anfwer to T^he Crijis^ a 
pamphlet for which Steele was expelled from 
the Houfe of Commons. Sw\ft was now f9 
far alienated from Steele as to think him no 
longer entitled to decency, and therefore treats 
him fometimes with contempt, and fometimes 
with abhorrence. 

In this pamphlet the Scotch were mentioned 
in terms fo provoking to that irritable nation, 
that, refolving not to be offended with impu- 
nity^ the Scotch Lords in a body demanded 
an audience of the Queen, and folicited re- 
paration. A proclamation was iffued, in 
which three hundred pounds was offered for 
fjifcoyery of the author. From this ftoraii 
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he was, as he relates, fecured by a Jleight\ 
of what kind, or by whofe pniHence, is not 
known: and fuch was the increafe of his re- 
pulation, that the Scottifh Nation applied again 
that be would be their friend. 

He was become fo formickble to the Whigs, 
that his familiarity with the Minifters was 
clamoured at in Parliament, particularly by 
two men, afterwards of great note, Aijlabie 
and Walpole. 

But, by the difunion of his great friends, 
his importance and his defigns were now at 
an end ; and feeing his fervices at laft iifelefs> 
he retired about June (1714) into Berkfhire, 
where, in the houfe of a frieiid, he wrote 
what was then fupprefled, but has fince ap- 
peared under the title of Free I'houghts, on. the 
prefent State of Affairs. 

While he was waiting in this retirement 
for events which time or chance might bring 
to pafs, the death of the Queen broke down 
at once the whole fyftem of Tory Politicks ; 
and nothing remained but to withdraw from 

the 
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tlie implacability of triumphant Whiggifm, 
^nd ihelter himfelf. in unenviecj obfcurity. 

The accounts of his reception in Ireland, 
given by Lord Orrery and Dn Delany, are 
fo different, that the credit of the writers, 
both undoubtedly veracious, cannot be faved 
but by fuppofmg, what I think is true, that 
they i^eak of different times. When Delany 
fays that he was received with kindnefs and 
refpeft, he means for the firfl fortnight, 
when he came to take legal poireffionj and 
iwrhen Lord Orrery tells that he was pelted 
by the populace, He is to be underflood of 
the time when, after the Queen's death, he 
became a fettled refident. 

The Archbifhop of Dublin gave him at 
firft fome difturbance in the exercife of his 
jurifdiftion; but it was foon difcovered, that 
between prudence and integrity he was fel- 
dom in the wrong ; and th^t, when he was 
right, his fpirit did not eafily yield to op- 
pofition. 

Having fo lately quitted the tumults of a 
party and the intrigues qf a court, they fliU 

kept 
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kept his thoughts in agitation, as the fea 
fluctuates a while when the ftorm has ceafed. 
He therefore filled his hours with fome hif- 
torical attempts, relating to the Change of the 
Mini/iers and the ConduSl of the Miniftry. 
He likewife is faid to have written a Hi/lory 
of the Four laji Years of ^een Anne^ which 
he began in her lifetime, and afterwards la- 
boured with great attention, but never pub- 
liihed. It was after his death in the hands 
of Lord Orrery and Dr. King. A bode 
under that title was publiftied, with Swift's 
name, by Dr. Lucas; of which I can only 
fay, that it feemed by no means to corrc- 
fpond with the notions that I had formed of 
it, from a converfation which I once heard 
between the Earl of Orrery and old Mr» 
J-ewis. 

Swift now, much againft his will, com^ 
mcnced Irifhman for life, and was to con- 
trive how he might be beft accommodated 
in a country where he confidered himfelf as 
in a ftate of exile. It feems that his firft re- 
courfe was to piety. The thoughts of death 
rufhed upon him, at this time, with fuch in- 
fjeffant importunity, that they took poffeffion 
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of hi« mind when he firft waked for many 
years together. 

He opened his houfe by a publlck tablp 
two days a week, and found his entertain- 
ments gradually frequented by more and more 
vifitants of learning among the men, and of 
elegance among the women. Mrs. Johnfoa 
Jiad left the country, and lived in lodgings 
not far from the deanery. On his publick 
(days flie regulated the table, but always ap- 
peared at it as a merp gueft, like other 
Ladies. 

- - •' 

On other days he often dined, at a ftated 
price, with Mr. Worral, a clergyman of 
his cathedral, whofe houfe was recommended 
by the peculiar neatnefs and pleafantry of his 
wife. To this frugal mode of living, he 
was firft difppfed by care to pay fome debts 
which he had contracted, and he continued 
it for the pleafure of accumulating money. 
His avarice, however, was not fufFered to 
obftruft the claims of his dignity; he was 
ferved in plate, and ufed to fay that he was 
^he pooreft gentleman in Ireland that eat up- 

I ori 
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pn plate, and the richefl that Uv^d without % 
coach, 

« 

How he fpent the reft of his time, and 
how h(? enjployed his hours of ftudy, hap 
beeij enquired with hopelefs curiofity. For 
who can give an account. of another's |lur 
dies ? Swift was not likely to adpait any tp 
his privacies, or to impart a minute account 
pf hjs bufinefs or his leifure. 

Spoo aftef (17/6)^ in his forty-ninth year^ 
he was privately married to Mr^, Johnfon 
by Dr. Alhe, Biihop of Clogher, aa Dr, 
Madden told me, in the garden. The mar- 
riage made j^o change in their mode of life; 
they lived in difFi?rent houfes, as before ; nor 
did {he ever lodge in the deanery but whe^ 
Swift was feized with a fy: of giddinefs. ** It 
** would be difl^qultjj'' fays Lord Orrery, " to 
f^ prove that tl^ey were ever afterwards togor. 
^* ther without a third perfon," . 

The Dean of St. Patrick's lived in a prir 
yate manner, known and regarded only by 
his ffipnds, tUl, about the year^ J 720, he, by 
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a pamphlet, recommended to the Irifh the ufe, 
and confequently the improvement, of their 
manufacture. For a man to ufe the produc- 
tions of his own labour is furely a natural 
right, and to like beft what he makes himfelf 
is a natural paflion. But to excite this paf- 
fion, and enforce this right, appeared fo cri- 
minal to thofe who had an intereft in the 
Englifh trade, that the printer was imprifon- 
ed; and, as Hawkefworth juftly obferveg, 
the attention of the publick being by this out- 
rageous refentment turned upon the propofal, 
the author was by confequence made popular. 

In 1723 died Mrs. Van Homrigh, a wo- 
man made unhappy by her admiration of wit, 
and ignominioufly diftinguifhed by the name 
of Vanejfa^ whofe conduct has been already 
fufficiently difcuffed, and whofe hiftory is 
too well known to be minutely repeated. 
She was a young woman fond of literature, 
whom Decanus the Dearty called Cadenus by 
tranfpofition of the letters, took pleafure in 
direding and inftruding; till, from being 
proud of his praife, fhe grew fond of his 
perfon. Swift was then about forty-feven, 
at an age when vanity is ftrongly excited by 

8 the 
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the amorouB attention of a young woman* 
If it be faid that Swift fhould have checked a 
paffion which he never meant to gratify, re- 
courfe muft be had to that extenuation which 
he fo much defpifed, men are but men : per* 
hap8 however he did not at firft know his 
own mind, and, as he reprefeuts himfelf, 
was undetermined. For his admifiion of her 
courtfhip^ and his indulgence of her hopes 
after his marriage to Stella, no other honeft 
plea can be found, than that he delayed a diP 
agreeable difcovery from time to time, dread- 
ing the immediate burfts of diflrefs^ and 
watching for a favourable moment. She 
thought herfelf negleded, and died of difap- 
pointment; having ordered by her will the 
poem to be publifhed, in which Cadenus had 
proclaimed her excellence, and confefled his 
love. The effect of the publication is thus 
related by Delany. 

** I have good reafon to belicfve^ that they 
" both were greatly fhocked and diftrefled 
" (though it may be differently) upon this 
^ occafion. The Dean made a tour to the 
" South of Ireland, for about two months^ 
" at this time, to diffipate his thoughts, and 

" give 
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**' give place to obloquy. And Stella retired 
" (upon the earneft invitation of the owner) 
** to the houfe of a cheerful, generous, good- 
V natured friend of the Dean's, whom fhe 
" alfo much loved and honoured. There my 
" informer often law her ; and, I have rea- 
" fon to believe, ufcd his utmoft endeavours 
^^ to relieve, fupport, and amufe her, in this 
** fad lituation. 

• *^ One little incident he told me of, on 
** that occafion, I think I fliall never forget. 
^* As her friend was an holpitable, open- 
•* hearted man, well-beloved, and largely 
** acquainted, it happened one day that fome 
^* gentlemen dropt in to dinner, who were 
** ftrangers to Stella's fituation; and as the 
** poem of Cadenus and Vanejfa was then the 
" general topic of converfation, one of them 
" faid, ^ Surely that Vanefla muft be an ex- 
** traordinary woman, that could infpire the 
Dean to write fo finely upon her.' Mrs. 
Johnfon fmiled, and anfwered, " that Ihe 
thought that point not quite fo clear ; for 
" it was well known the Dean could write 
" finely upon a broomftick," 
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The great acquifition of efteeiri and influ- 
ence was made by the Drapiers Letters in 
1724. One Wood of Wolverhampton in 
StafFordfhire, a man enterprifing and rapa- 
cious?, had, as is faid, by a prefent to the Du- 
chefs of Munftei*, obtained a patent empow- 
ering him to coin one hundred and eighty 
thoufand pounds of half-pence and farthings 
for the kingdom of Ireland, in which there 
was a very inconvenient and embarraffing 
fcarcity of copper coin ; fo that it was poffi- 
ble to run in debt upon the credit of a piece 
of money. The cook or keeper of an ale- 
houfe could not refufe to fupply a man that 
had filver in his hand, and the buyer would 
not leave his money without change. 

The project was therefore plaufible. Tlie 
fcarcity, which was already great. Wood took 
care to make greater, by agents who gathered 
up the old half-pence ; and was about to turn 
his brafs into gold, by pouring the treafures 
of his new mint upon Ireland, when Swift, 
finding that the metal was debafed to an enor- 
mous degree, wrote Letters, under the name of 
M. B. Drapier^ to fhew the folly of receiving, 
and the mifchief that muft enfue, by giving 

gold 
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IgoiA and iilver (ot coin Worth pethaps hdt a 
third part of its nominal value. 

The nation was alattocd j tk new coin 
^as univerfally refufed s but the governors of 
Ireland confidered refiftance to the King's pa- 
leftt £ts highly criminal; and one Whitfhed^ 
then Chief Juftice, who had tried the printer 
tJf the former pamphlet, and fent out the 
Jury nine times^ till by clamour and menaces 
they were frighted into a fpecial verdi£t, now 
prefent^d the Drapier^ but could not prevail 
on the Grand Jury to find the bilL . 

Lord Carteret and the Privy Council pub*- 

liflied a proclamation^ offering three hundred 

pounds for difcovef ing the author of the Fourth 

Letter. Swift had concealed himfelf frOm his 

printers, and trufted only his butler, who tran- 

fcribed the paper. The man, immediately aftef 

the appearance of the proclamation, ftrolled 

from the houfe, and ftaid out all night, and 

«part of the next day. There was reafon enough 

to fear that he had betrayed his mafter for the 

J'eward; but he came home^ and the Dean 

ordered him xa put off his livery, and leave 

the houfe; "for,'^ fays he, ** I know that my 

Vol. IIL E e " life 
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^* life IS ill your power, and I will riot bear^ 
** out of fear, either your infolence or negli- 
•* gence." The man excufed his fault with 
great fubmiffion, and begged that he might 
be confined in the houfe while it was in his 
power to endanger his mafter ; but the Dean 
refolutely turned him out, without taking 
farther notice of him, till the term of in- 
formatiorf had expired, and then received 
him again. Soon afterwards he ordered him 
and the reft of the fervants into his prefence, 
without telling his intentions, and bade them 
take notice that their fellow-fervant was no 
longer Robert the butler j but that his inte- 
grity had made him Mr. Blakeney, verger of 
St. Patrick's ; an officer whofe income was be- 
tween thirty and forty pounds a year, but he 
ftill continued for fome years to ferve his old 
mafter as his butler. 

• 

Swift was known from this time by the ap- 
pellation of The Dean. He was honoured 
by the populace, as the champion, patron, 
and inftrudor of Ireland ; and gained fuch 
power as, confidered both in its extent and 
duration, fcarcely any man has ever enjoy- 
ed without greater wealth or higher ftation. 

-He 
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He Was from this important year tlie oracle 
^of the traders, and the idol of the rabble, and 
by confequence was feared and courted by all 
to whoih the kindnefs of the traders or the 
populace was neceflary. The Drapier was a 
lign ; the Drapier was a health ; and which 
way foever the eye or the ear . was turned, 
fome tokens were found of the nation's gra-^ 
titude to the Drapier^ , r - 

The benefit was indeed great ; he had re-» 
fcued Ireland from a very oppreffive and pre- 
datory invafion ; and the popularity which he 
bad gained he was diligent to keep, by ap- 
pearing forward and zealous on every occa-*' 
fioh where the publick intereft was fuppofed 
to be involved. Nor did he much fcruple to 
boaft his influence ; for when, Upon fome at- 
tempts to regulate the coin, Archbifhop Boul- 
ter, then one of the Juftices, accufed him of 
cxafperating the people, he exculpated him- 
felf by faying, " If I had lifted up my finger, 
*' they would have torn you to pieces." 



But the pleafure of popularity was fbon 
int^Tupted by domeftic mifery. Mrs. John- 
fon, whofe converfation was to him the great 

E e a fofteaer 



foftener of the ills of life,, began in the yeaf 
of the I>apier*s triiimph to decline ; an^ twd 
years afterwards was fb wafted with ficfc* 
nefs, that her recovery Wiifr confidered^ as 
hopelefs. 

Swift was then in England, and had been 
.invited by Lord BoUngbroke to pafo the win- 
ter with him in France ; but this call of cala- 
mity haftened him to Ireland, where perhaps 
his prefence contributed to reftore her to im- 
perfect and tottering healdu 

He was now fo much at eafe, that (i7l'7) 
he returned to England ; where he coUe^ed 
three volumes of Mifcellanies in cot^un^^oa 
with Pope, who prefixed a queruleus aind 
apologetical Preface. 

This important year feiit likewife mtt> the 
world Gulliver s Travels^ a produQion fo new 
and ftrange, that it filled the reader wkh a 
mingled emotion of merriment and amaze- 
ment. It was received with fiich avidity^ 
that the price of the firft edftion was raifed 
before the fecond could be made ; it was read 
by the high and the low, the learned and illi- 
terate; 
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tcntc. Criticifm was ftxr a while loft in 
wxMi'der ; no rules of judgement wiere applic4 
to a book written in open defifince of truth 
and regularity. But when iJifliti£kions camt 
lo be made, the part which gave kaft pl^^ 
fure was that which delcribes the Flying Ijla^d^ 
and that which gare moft difgull timft be the 
biftory of the Houybnbnms^ 

While Swift was enjoying the reputation 
of his new work, the news of the king's death 
arrived j and he killed the hands of the new 
King and Queen three days ifter their ac** 
ceffion. 

By the Queetn^ when Ibe was Princefe, he 
\isA been treated with fome diflindion, and 
was well received by her m her exaltation j 
but whether Ihe gave hopes which (he never 
took care to iatisfy, or he formed expeda- 
tions which flie never meant to raife, the 
event was, that he always afterwards thought 
on her with malevolence, and particularly 
charged her with breaking her promife of 
fome medals which fixe engaged to fend him. 

E c 3 I know 
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I know not whether (he had not, in hee 
turiip fome reafon for complaint. A Letter 
was fent her, not fo much entreating as re- 
; quiring her patronage of Mrs. Barber, an in^^ 
genious Irifhwoman, -who was then begging 
Jfubfcriptions for her Poems. To this Letter 
wa». fubfcribed the name of Swift ^ and it has 
all the appearances of ;his di£tion and fpntir 
ments J but it was not written in his hand, 
fti^d h^d fpme little improprieties. When he 
was charged with this Letter, he laid hold of, 
the inaccuracies, and urged the improbability 
pf the accjLifirtion : but never denied it : he 
fhuffles between cowardice and veracit|r, and 
talks big when he fays nothing. 

He feemed defirous enough of reconamen- 
jcing courtier, and endeavoured to gain the 
kindnefs of Mrs. Howard, remembering 
what Mrs. Mafham had performed in former 
times J but his flatteries were, like thole of 
the Other wits, unfuccefsful j the Lady either 
wanted power, or had no ambition of poetical 
immortality. 

He was feiz^ not long afterwards by a fit 
of giddinefs, and again heard of the ficknefs 

and 
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and danger of Mrs, Johnfon. He then left 
the houfe of Pope, as it feems^ with very : 
little ceremony, finding that two ftck friends 
cannot live together ; and did not write to him 
till he found himfelf at Chefter. 

He returned to a home of forrow : poor" 
Stella was finking into the grave, and, after 
a languifhlng delay of aBout two months, 
died in her forty-fourth year, on Jo^iuary 28,' 
1728. How much he wifhed her life, his 
papers tell us ; nor can it be doubted th^t he 
dreaded the death of her whom he loved moft, 
aggravated by ^ the confcioufnefs that himfelf 
had haftened it, 

Beauty and the power of pleafing, the 
greateft external advantages that woman can 
defire or poflefs, were fatal to the unfortu- 
nate Stella. The man whom Ihe had th^ 
misfortune to lovq was, as Delany obferves, 
fond of iingul^rity, and defifoU3 to make a 
mode of happinels for himfelf, out of the ge- 
neral courfc of things and order of Providence. 
From the time of her arrival in Ireland he 
feems refolved to keep her in his power, and 
therefore hindered a match fuffieiently advan- 
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tageous, by accumulating unreafon^ble de« 
maads, and prefcribing conditions that coul4 
not he performed* While flie was at her 
own difpofal he did not confider his poflei^ioii 
as fecure; refentment, ambition, or caprice^ 
might feparate them \ he was therefore re^* 
folved to make ajfuranct double Jure^ and to 
impropriate her by a private marriage, to 
which he had annexed the expectation of all 
the pleafures of perfect friendfhip, without 
the uneafiuefe of conjugal reftraint. But witl^ 
this ftate poor Stella was not fatisfied ; ik^ 
never was treated as ^ wife, and to the world 
fhc had the appearance of a miflrefs. She 
lived fuUenly on, in hope that in timp he 
would oWn and receive her j but the time 
did not come till the change of his nianners 
and depravation of his mind made her tel| 
him, when he offered to acknowledge her^ 
that %t was too late. She then gave up herfelf 
to forrowful refentment, and died by the tyr 
ranny of him, by whom flie was in tl^^ hight 
eft degree Jove^i and bonouredr 

What weye her claims to thl$ excentrick 
fender nefs, by whiqh the laws of Nature were 
violated to x^tai^ her^ civripi^ty will ^a^ke ; 

but 
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but how Ihali it be gratified ? Swift was ^ 
lover ; his teftimony may be fufpedled. De- 
lany and the Irifli faw with Swift's eyes, and 
therefore add little confirmation. That Ihe 
was virtuous, beautiful, and elegant, in a 
very high degree, fuch admiration from fuch 
a lover ipakes it very probable ; but fhq 
bad not much literature, for Ihe xx)uld not 
ipell her own language ; and of her wit, fo 
Jbudiy vaunted, the fmart fayings which 
Swift has- coJle<9:ed afFoni no Iplendid fpe- 

The reader of Swift's Letter to a Lady on 
f)er Marriage^ piay be allowed to doubt whe- 
ther his opinion of female excellence ought 
implicitly to be admitted ; for if his general 
thoughts on women were fuch as he exhibits, 
a very little fenfe in a Lady would enrapture, 
^nd a very Jittle Virtue would aftonifh him^ 
Stella's fupremacy, therefore, was perhaps 
only local ; fhe was great, bccaufe her affo- 
ciates were little, 

* 

In fome Remarks lately publiiflied on the 
Life of Swift, this marriage is mentioned as 
ifabulous, or doubtful ; but, alas ! poor Stella,, 

as 
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as Dr. Madden told me, related her melan« 
choly ftory to Dr. Sheridan, when he attend- 
ed her as a clergyman to prepare her for 
death j and . Delany tells it not with doubt, 
but only with regret. Swift nevgr mentioned 
her without a figh. 

The rdl of his life was fpcnt in Ireland, 
in a country to which not even power almoft 
^efpotick, nor flattery almoft idolatrous, 
could reconcile him. lie fometim^s wifhed 
to vifit England, but always found fom/e re<i-» 
fon of delay. He tells Pope, in the decline 
of life, that he hopes once more to fee hipi j 
but if not y fays he, we mujl party as allbumqt^ 
beings have parted^ 

After the death of Stella, his benevolence 
was contracted, and his feverity exafperated j 
he drove his acquaintance from his table, an(! 
wondered why he was deferted. But he 
continued his attention to the publick,' and 
wrote from time to time fuch diredtions^ 
admonitions, or cenfures, as the various 
exigency of affairs, in his opinion, made 
proper j and nothing fell from his pen in . 
vain* , . 

la 
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Jn a/fhort poem on the Presbyterians, 
whom he always regarded with deteftation, 
he beftowed one ftridure upon Bettefworth, 
a lawyer eminent for his infolence to the 
clergy, which, from vpry confiderable repu- 
tation^ brought him into imipediate and uni- 
yerfal contempt, Bettefworth, enraged at 
his difgrace and lofs, went to Swift, and de- 
manded whether he was the author of that 
poem. .^' Mr, Bettefworth,*' anfwered he, 
,^* I was ia my youth acquainted with great 
^* lawyers, who, knowing my difpofition to 
*' fatire, advifed liie, that, if any fcoundrcl 
^* or blockhead whom I had lampooned 
f' fhould afk. Are you the author of this paper ^ 
f* I Ihould tell him that I was not the author; 
^* and therefore I tell you, Mr. Bettefworth, 
f^ that I am not the author of thefe lines/* 

Bettefworth was fo little Satisfied with this 
account, that he publicfcly profeffed his. refo- 
iutioQ jof a violent and corporal revenge ; but 
the inhabitants of St. Patrick's diftridt em- 
bodied themfelves in the Dean's defence ; and 
Bettefworth declared in Parliament, that Swift 
}iad deprived him of twelve hundred pounds 
a year. 

Swift 
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Swift was popular a wfcile by anotlier 
inode of beneficence. He fet allde feme 
hundreds to be lent in fmaU fums to the 
poor, from five flxillings, I thiidc, to five 
pounds. He took no int^reft, and only re- 
quired that, at repayment, a fmaH fee fhould 
be given to the accomptant ; ' but he required 
that the day of promifed payment Ihotrid be ex- 
a£lly kept, A fcvcre and punfti?ious terapei< 
is ill qualified for tranfaftions with the poor j 
the day was often broken, and the Joan wa§ 
not repaid. This might have been ei^fily 
fbrefeen ; but for this Swift had m^de no pro-^ 
vifion of patience or pity. He ordered his. , 
debtors to be fued. A fevere epedkor hais no 
popular character; what Aten ^wa8 likely to 
be faid of him who employe; the catctqfK)!! 
under the appearance of charity? The cla- 
mour againft him was loud, and the refeht-. 
ment of the populace outrageous; he was 
therefore forced to drop his fcheinev and own 
the foHy of expe^^ing pund:4ialitv hotc^ th^ 
poor/ 

His afperity continually increafing, conn 
demned him to folitude j and his refentment 
of fplitude Sharpened his afperity. . He was 

not, 
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noty however,, totaUy defert^d : fome men of 
learning, and fome women of elegance, often 
Vij&ted him ; and he wrote from time to time 
feither vcrfe or profe j of bis verllbs he wil- 
lingly gave copies, and is fuppofed to have 
felt no difcoatent when he iaw them printed* 
His favourite maxim was vive la bagatelle f 
he thought trifles a neceflfary part of life, and 
perhaps found them neceflfary to himfelf. It 
feems impoflible to him to be idle, and his 
diforders made it diflScult or dangerous to be 
long ferioufly ffudious, or lahorioufly dili- 
gent* The love of eafe is always gaining 
upon age, and he had one temptation to 
petty amufements peculiar to himfelf; wiiat* 
ever he did, he was fure to hear applauded} 
and fuch was his predominance over all that 
approached, that all their applaufes were pro- 
bably fincere. He that is much flattered, 
foon learns to flatter himfelf: we are com- 
monly taught our duty by fear or fhaine, and 
how can th^y aft upon the man who hears 
nothing but his own praiifes? 

As lii$i yearn increafed^ his fits of giddmds 
a»d dtafnefs g»ew more frequent, md his 

5 deafoefs 
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deafnefs made converfation difficult; tfeey 
grew likevvife more fevere, till in 1736, ad 
he was writing a poem called The Legiott 
Cluh^ he was feized with a fit fo painful^ and 
{o long continued, that he never after thought 
it proper to attempt any work of thought or 
labour. 

He was alwdys careful of his money, and 
was therefore no liberal entertainer; but wa$ 
lefs frugal of his wine than of his nieaf* 
When his friends of either fex cam6 to Mitf^ 
in expectation of a dinner, his cuftom ^a$ 
to give every one a fliilling, that they might 
pleafe themfelves with their provifion. At 
laft his avarice grew too powerful for his 
kindnefs; he would refufe a bptde'of wine, 
and in Ireland no man vifits where he cannot 
drink. 

Having thm excluded converfation, and 
defifted from ftudy, he had neither bufmefs 
nor amufement; for having, by fome ridi- 
culous refolution or mad vow, determined 
never to wear fpeftacles, he could make fktle 
life of books in his later yeans: his idea$y 

therefore^ 
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tlierefore; being neither tenovated by dif- 
courfe nor increafed by reading, wore gra- 
dually away, and left his mind vacant to the 
vexations of the hour, till at laft his ajnger 

was heightened into madnefs. 

» 

He however permitted one book to be 
publifhed, which had been the production of 
former years ; Polite Converfation^ which ap- 
peared in 1738. The JDireSIions for Servants 
was printed foon after his death. Thefe two 
performances fhew a mind inceflantly atten- 
tive, and, when it was not employed upon 
great things, bufy with minute occurrences. 
It is apparent that he muft have had the 
habit of noting whatever he obfervedj for 
fuch a number of "particulars could never 
have been affembled by the power of re- 
coUedion. 

He grew more violent; and his mental 
powers declined till (1741) it was found ne- 
ceflary that legal guardians fhould be ap- 
pointed of his perfon and fortune. He now 
loft diftindion. *His madnefs was compound- 
ed of rage and fatuity. The laft face that 

2 he 



he kocw was that of Mrs. WhkewaTr, aii^ 
her he ceafed to know in a little time. His 
meat was brought him cut into monthfisb} 
Vul he would ntTsi touch it while the £ar^ 
vant ftaid, and at laft^ after it had flood per-* 
haps an hour, would eat it walking ; for he 
continued his old habit^ and Wa& on hia feet 
ten houfs ar^j* 

Next year (1742)' he hid an infla mtnatioQ 
in his left eye, which fwellcd it to the fize ofstsi 
egg^ with boils in other parts ; he was fecpfi 
kmg waking with the pain, and was not 
eafily reflrained by five attendants firom tearing 
out Ihs eye* 

The tumour at lafl fubflded : and x fhod 
Uwralof reafon enfui»g, itt *hich h. fcoe* 
his phylician and his family, gave hopes of 
his recovery ; but in a few days he funk into 
kthargick ftupidity, motionlefs^ heedkfs^, and 
jpeechlefs^ But it is fadd, that, after a year 
pf total fileiice, when his houfdkeeper,. on 
die 3orh of November, told him that iba 
ufual bonfires and illuminations were pce^ 
paring to celebrate his birth^^day^ he an-^ 

fwered, 
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Iwered, It is all folly; tbey bad better let ti 
^lone. 

It is Remembered that he afterwards Ipdke 
how and then, or gave fome . intimation of 
a meaning; but at laft funk into perfeft 
filence, which continued till about the end 6f 
October 1744, when, in his feventy- eighth 
j-ear^ he expired without a ftruggle. 



' WHEN Swift isconfi. 
it is juft to eftimate Ms pow 
In the reign of Queen A 
ftream of popularity agaliil 
muft be confefled to have 
the political opinions of tl: 
In the fucceeding reign h' 
from plunder arid opprefl 
that wit, confederated ivitl 
force as authority was una 
faid truly of himfelf, thai 
debtor. It was froni the time when'Jie firft 
began to patronize the Irifh, that they may 
date their riches and profperity. He talight 
Voi.. lU. F f them 
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them firft to know their own intereft, thcif 
weight, and their flxength, and gave theax 
fpirit to affert that equality with their fellow- 
fubjeds to which they have ever fince been 
making vigorous advances, and to claim thofe 
rights which they have at laft eftabliihed. 
Nor can they be dharged with ingratitude to 
their benefadtor j for they reverenced him as 
a guardian, and obeyed him as a dictator* 

In his works, he has given very different 
fpecimens both of fentimenr and expreffion* 
His Tale o/m Tub has little refemblance to 
his other {^eces. It exhibits a vehemence 
and rapidity of mind, a c^^ioufnefe of ima- 
ges, and vivacity of diction, fiich as he af- 
terwards never poffeffed, or never exerted* 
It is of a mode fo diftin£t and peculiar, that 
it mull be confidered by itfelf ; what is true 
of that, is not true of any thing eMe which he 
has written. 



In his other works is found an equable te^ 
nour of eafy language, which rather tricldea 
than flows. His delight was in limplicity. 
That he has in bis works no metaphor, as 

iias 
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has been faid, is not true ; but his few meta- 
phors feem to be received rather by neceffity 
than choice. He ftudied purity; and though 
perhaps all his ftriftures are not ^xaft, yet 
it is not ofteo that folecifms can be found j 
and whoever depends on hid authority may 
' generally conclude himfelf fafe. His fenten- 
ces are never too much dilated or contfafted; 
and it will :not be eafy to find any embarraff-* 
ment in the complication of his claufes, any 
inconfequence in his connedlions, or abrupt- 
nefs in his tranfitions. 



His ftyle was well fuited to his thoughts, 
which are jaever iUbtilifed by nice difquifi- 
tions, decorated by fparkling conceits, ele- 
vated by ambitious fentences, or variegated 
by far-^fought learning. He pays no court 
to the paffions} he excites neither furprife 
nor admiration; he always undcrftands him- 
felf, and his reader always underflands Ijim : 
the perufer of Swift wants little previous 
knowledge; it will be fufficient that he is 
acquainted with common words and common 
things ; he is neither required to mount ele- 
vations, nor tc> explore profundities j his paf- 

F f a iagc 
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iage is always on a level, along folid grounrf^ 
without aiperities, without obftru<flionrf 

This eafy and fafe conveyance of meaning 
h was S^'ift's defire f6 attain, and for having 
attained he certainly deferves praife, though 
perhaps not the higheft praife. For purpofes 
merely didaflick, when fomething is to be 
teld that was not known before, it is in the 
liigheil degyee pi*opeY, but againfl: that in- 
attentian by which known truths are fufferecf 
to lie negle<3:ed, it makes no provilion j it iu- 
ftruds, but does not perfuade. 



*« 



By his poFitical education he teas aflbciatcd 
with the Whigs; but he deferted them tvheri 
they deferted their principles, yet without 
running into the contrary extreme; he con- 
tinued throughout his life to retain the diipo- 
iition which he afligns to the Cburcb-of-Eng-' 
laud l^an^ of thinking commonly '^vith the 
Whigs of the State, arid with the Tories of 
the Church. 



He waa a churchman ' rationally zealous j * 
be defired the profperity and maintained the 

honoiur 
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lionour of th^e Clergy; of the Dlflenters I^ 
<lid not wifh to infringe the toleration, but 
lie oppofed their encroachments. 

r .... 

/ 

» 

Of his duty as Dean he was' very obfer- 
vant. He managed the revenues of his 
church with exa£t oeconomy; and it is faid 
by Deiany, that more money was, under 
his diredion, laid out in repairs than had 
ever been in the fame time fince its firft 
cre6bion. Of his choir he was eminently 
careful; and, though he neither loved nor 
^inderftood mufick, took care that all the 
iingers were well qualified, admitting none 
without the teftimony of f^ilful judges. 

In his church he reftored the praftice of 
weekly communion, and diftributed the fa- 
cramental elements in the moft folemn and 
devout ijianner with his own hand. He 
came to church every morning, preached 
cominonly in his turn, and attended the 
evening anthem, that it might not be nedi-r 
gently performed. 

He read the feryice rather ii^ltb a ftrong 
ffer^,pus voice than in a graceful manner; bts 

F f 3 voicf 
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voice was Jharp and bi^b^tbAed^ rdtber than 
barrnonious. 

He entered upon the clerical ftate with hope 
to excel in preaching ; but complained^ that^ 
from the timer of bis political controverfiest 
be could only preacb pampblets. This ceafure 
of himfelf, if judgement be made from thofe 
fermons which have been publifl\€d, was, un* 
reafonably fevere* 

The fulpicions of lus iry^ligion proceeded 
in a great meafure from his dread of hypocri-? 
fy ; infteaid of wifhing to feem better^ he de- 
lighted in feeming worfe than he was. He 
went in London to early prayers, left he 
fliould he feen at church; he read prayers 
to his fervanta every morning with fuch dex- 
terous fecrecy, that Dr. Delany was fix months 
in his houfe before he knew it. He was not 
only careful to hide the good which he did,, 
but willingly incurred the fufpicion of evil 
which he did not. He forgot ys^hat himfelf 
had formerly aflerted, that hypocrify is lef^ 
mifchievous than open impiety. Dr. Delany, 
with all his zeal for his honour, has juftly 
condemned this part of his charafter. 

Tlie 
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The perfon of Swift had not many recom- 
mendations. He had a kind of muddy com* 
plexion, which, though he waftied himfelf 
with oriental fcrupulofity, did not look clear. 
He had a countenance four and fevere, which 
he feldom foftened by any appearance of 
gaiety. He .ftubbornly refifted any tendency 
to laughter. 

To his domefticks he was naturally rough ; 
and a man of a rigorous temper, with that 
vigilance ef minute attention which his works 
difcover, muft have been a mafter that few 
could bear. That he was difpofed to do his 
fervants good, on important occafions, is no 
great mitigation ; benefaction can be but rare, 
and lyrannick peeviflinefs is perpetual. He 
did not fpare the fervants of others. Once,' 
when he diiSed alone with the Earl of 
Orrery, he faid, of one that waited in the 
room. That man bas^ Jince we fat to the tabky 
committed fifteen faults. What the faults 
were, Lord Orrery, from whom I heard the 
ftory, had not been attentive enough to dif- 
cover. My number may perhaps not be 
exaft, 

Ff4 la 
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In his oBconomy he praftifed a peculiar and 
ofFf nfive parcimony, without difguife or apo-r 
logy. The pradlice of faving being once ne- 
ceflary, became habitual, and grew firft ridi-- 
cuIqus, and at laft deteftahle. But his avar 

^rice, though it might exclude pleafurc, wft$ 
never fufFered to encroach upo;^ his .virtue. 
He was frugal by inclination, but liberal by 
principle ^ and if the purpofe to which hc 
deftined his little accumulationsj^bQ remember- 

r ed, with his diftribution of occafional charity, 
it will perhaps appear that he only liked one; 
mpde of expence better than another, and 
fayed only that he might have fomething to 
give. He did not grow rich by injuring his 
fucceflbrs, tjut left both Laracqr and thq 
Deanery ntorg v^lualjle than he found them. 
— With all this talk of his coyetoufnefs and 
generofity, it fhould be remeq^bered that hq 
was never rich. The revenue of his Dean-r 
ery was not much more than feven hundred 
a year. 

His beneficence was not graced with ten^ 
dcrnefs or civility ; he relieved without pity, 
and aflifted without kindneis, fo that thqfe 
who were fed by him could hardly love hinv/ 

He 
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He made a rule to himfelf to give but one 
j>iece at a time, and therefore always ftore4 
Jiis pocket with coins of different, value* 

Whatever he did, he feemed willing to dp 
in a manner peculiar to himfelf, without fuf- 
ficiently confidering that fingularity, as it im- 
plies a contempt of the general practice, is a 
kind of defiance which juftly provokes the 
hoftility of ridicule ; he therefore who indul- 
ges peculiar habits is worfe than others, • if he 
te not better^ 

Of his humour, ^ ftory told by Pope majr 
jiFor4 ? fpecime^. 

* ^\ Dr. 3wift bas an odd, blunt way, that 

** is miftaken, by ftrangers, for ill-nature. 

*^ -^'Tis fo odd, that there^s no defcribing it 

\^^ but by f^ds. I'll tell you one that firft 

*? comes into my head. One evening. Gay 

^.' and I went to fee him : you know how in- 

" timately we^ were all acquainted. On our 

f coming in, * Heyday, gentlemen (fays the 

ff Dodor), what's the meaning of this vifit? 



Spencc. 

*f How 
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*' How came you to leave all the great Lords, 
*' that you are fo tond of, to come hither to 
*' fee a poor Dean ?' — Becaufe we would ra- 
*' ther fee you than any of them.-~-* Ay, any 
*' one that did not know fo well as I do, 
** might believe you. But lince you are 
** come, I muft get fome fupper^for you, I 
** fuppofe.' No, Dodor, we have fuppcd 
♦• 'alre^t^.-i-^* Supped already ? that's impof- 
•* fiblei why, 'tis not eight o'clock yet. — ^ 
*' That's very ftrange : but, if you had not 
^* fupped, I muft have got fomething for 
^* you.— Let me fee, what fhould I have 
*^ had? A cjHipIe of lobfters ; ay, that would 
** have done very well ; two fhillings — ^tarts^ 
" a fhilling: but you will drink a glafs of 
** wine with me, though you fupped fo much 
^' before your ufual time only to fpare my 
*' pocket ?'-^No, we had rather talk with you 
** than drink with you. — * But if you had 
** fupped with me, as in all reafon you ought 
*' to have done, you muft then haye drunk 
*' with ihe. — A bottle of wine, two ihillings 
« — two and ^ two is four, and one is five ; 
^^ juft two-and-fix-pence a-piece. There,^ 
V Pope, there's half a crown for you, and 
*' there's another for ^ou, Sirj fof I won't 

'' favc 
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•* fave any thing by you, I am determined/ — 
^> JThis was all faid and . done with his ufual 
** ferioufncfe on fuch occafions ; and, in fpite 
** of every thing we could fay to the con- 
** trary, he a^ually obliged us to take the 
^* money/* 

In the intercourfe of familiar life, he in-» 
dulged his difpofition to petulance- and far- 
cafm, and thought himfcif injured if the 
licentioufnefs of his raillery, the- freedom of 
his cenfures, or the petulance of his froHcks, 
was refented or reprefled. He predominated 
over his companions with very -high afcend- 
ency, and probably would bear.noiie over 
whom he could not predominate. To give 
him advice was, in the ftyle of liis^friend De- 
lany, to venture to /peak to him. This cuf- 
tomary fuperiority foon grew too delicate for 
truth ; and Swift, with all his penetration, 
allowed himfelf to bp delighted with low 
flattery, ^- 

On all common occafions, he habitually 
affeds a ftyle of arrogance, and did:ates ra- 
ther than perfuades. .^ This authoritative and 
magifterial language he exped^d to be re- 
ceived 
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ceiyed as his peculiar mode of jocularity ; bui; 
he apparently flattered his own arrogance by 
an afTumed predomination, in which he was 
irpnicaj only to the refentful^ and to the fubr 
piiffive fufficiently ferious^ 

He told ftories with great felicity, and detj 
Eghted in doing what he knew himfcif to do 
well. He was therefore captivated by the 
refpedful filence of a Heady liftener, and told 
the fame tales too often. 

He did notj how<jver, claim the right of 
talking alone j for it was his yule, when he 
had Ipojcen a minute, to give room by a 
paufe for any Qther fpeaken Of time, on all 
occafions, he was an exa£t computer, and 
knew the minutes required tp every coriunoi^ 
pperation. 

It may be juftly fuppofed that there was in 
his converfation, what appears fo frequently 
in his Letters, an affedatlon of familiarity 
with the Great, an ambitipn of momentary 
equality fought and enjoyed by the negledl of 
thofe ceremonies which cuftom has eftablifhed 
^s the barriers between one order of fociety 
7 an^ 
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and another. This tranfgreffion of regularity 
was by himfelf and his admirers termed great- 
nefs of foul. But a great mind difdains to 
hold any thing by courtcfy, and therefore 
never ufurps what a lawful claimant may take 
away. He that encroaches on another's dig- 
nity, puts himfelf in his power ; he is either 
repelled with helplefs indignity, or endured 
by clemency and condefcenfion. 

Of Swift's general habits of thinking if hW 

Letters can be fuppofed to afford any evi-* 

dence, he was not a man to be either lored 

or envied. He feems to have wafted life in 

difcontent, by the rag^ of neglected pride, 

and the languifhment of unfatisfied defire.. 

He is querulous and faftidious, arrbgant and 

malignant ; he fcarcely fpesdcs of himfelf but 

with indignant lamentations, or of others but 

with infolcnt fuperiority when he is gay, ^ and 

with angry contempt when he is gloomy. 

From the Letters that pafs between him and 

Pope it might be inferred that they, with 

Arbuthnot and Gay, had engroffed all the 

underftanding and virtue of mankind, that 

their . merits filled the world ; or that there 

was no hope ^ of more. They lliew the age 

involved 
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involved in darkncfe, and fimde the pidttf* 
with fuHen emulation. 

When the Queen^s death drove him into 
Ireland, he might be allowed to regret for a 
time the interception of his views, the ex-^ 
tinftion of his hopes, and his ejedion from 
gay fcenes, important raiployment, and 
iplendid friendfliips j but when time had en- 
abled reafon to prevail over vexation, the 
complaints, which at firft were natural, he-- 
came ridiculous becaufe they were ufelefs. 
But querulouihefs was now grown habitual, 
and he cried out when he probably had ceafed 
to feeL His reiterated wailings perfuaded 
Bolingbroke that he was really willing to quit 
his deaaeiy fqr an Englifh parifh ; and Bo^ 
Hngbroke procured an exchange, which was 
rejcded, and iSwift ftill retained the pleafure 
of coiuplaining. * 

The greateft difficulty that occurs, in ana- 
lyfing his character, is to difcover by what 
depravity of intellect he took delight in re- 
volving ideas, from which almofl: every other 
mind fhrinks with difguft. The ideas of 
pleiafure, even when criminal, ^may folicit 

the 
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the imagination ; but what has difeafe, de- 
formity, and fikh, upon which the thoughts 
can be allured to dwell ? Delany is willing 
to think that Swift's mind was not much 
tainted with this grofs corruption before his 
long viiit to Pope. He does not confider 
how he degrades his hero, by making him at 
fifty-nine the pupil of turpitude, and liable 
to • the malignant influence of an afcendant 
mind. But tibe truth is, that Gulliver had 
defcribed his Taboos before the vifit, and he 
that had formed thofe images had nothing 
filthy to learn. 

I have here given the charader of Swift as 
he exhibits himfelf to .my perception ; but 
now let another be heard, who knew him 
better ; Dn Delany, after long acquaint- 
ance, defcribes him to Lord Orrery in thefe 
terms. 



*' My Lord, when you confider Swift's 
fmgular, peculiar, and mofl variegated 
vein of wit, always rightly intended (al- 
though not always fo rightly diredtcd), 
delightful in many inftances, and falutary, 
** even where it is moft ofFenfive j when you 
5 ♦* confider 
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•• confider his ftridt truth, his fortitude m ti^ 
•' fifting oppreffion and arbitrary power ; hid 
fidelity in friendfliip, his fincere love, and 
zeal for religion, his uprightnefs in making 
right refolutions, and his fteadinefs in ad- 
hering to theni ; his care of his church, its 
^* choir j its oeconomy,' arid its income; his 
•' attention td all tjiofe that preached in his 
^ catliedraJ^ in order to their amendment in 
•' pronunciation and ftyle ; as alfo his re- 
•' markable attention to the intereft of his 
*' fucceflbrs, preferably to his own prefent 
•* emoluments ; invincible patriotifm, even 
to a country which he did not love ; his 
very various, well-devifed, well-judged, 
and extenfive charities, throughout hi^ 
life, and his whole fortune (to fay nothing 
** of his wife's) conveyed to the fame chrift- 
*' ian purpofes at his death ; charities from 
** which he could enjoy no honour, advan- 
•' tage or fatisfadion of any kind in. this 
*' world. \Vhen you confider his ironical 
and humorous, as well as his ferious fchemes^ 
for the promotion of true religion and vir- 
*' tue ; his fuccefs in foliciting for the Firft 
** Fruits and Twentieths, to the unfpeakable 
•^ benefit of the eftabiifhed Church of Ireland j 

'' and 
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•^ and his felicity (to rate it no higher) in 
*' giving occafion to the building of fifty new 
" churches in London." 

*' Ali this confidered, the chara<3:er of his 

m 

** life will appear like that of his writings ; 
they will both bear to be re-confidered and 
re-examined with the utmoft attention, 
and always difcover new beauties and ex- 

*' cellencies upon evAy examination. 

" They will bear to be confidered as the 
*' fun, in which the brightnels will hide the 
"' blemifhes ; and whenever petulant igno- 
rance, pride, malice, malignity, or envy, 
interpofes to cloud or fully his fame, I will- 
take upon me to pronounce that the eclipfe 
will not laft long. 
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*' To conclude — no man ever deferved 
" better of any country than Swift did of ^ 
"his. A- fteady, • perfevering, inflexible 
" . friend ; a wife, a watchful, and a faithful 
*' counfellor^ under many fevere trials and 
" bitter perfecutions, to the manifeft hazard - 
**' both of his liberty an^ fortiihe. 

Vol. III. G g "He 
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" He lived a blefling, he died a benefac- 
" tor, and his name will ever live an honour 
« to Ireland." 



I N the Poetical Works of Dr. Swift there 
is not much upon which the critick can exer- 
cife his powers. They are often humorous, 
almoft always light, and have the qualities 
which recommend fuch compofltions, eafinefs 
and gaiety. They are, for the moft part, 
what their author intended. The di£tion is 
con-edl, the numbers are fmooth, and the 
rhymes exad. There feldom occurs a hard- 
laboured expreflion, or a redundant epithet ; 
all his verfes exemplify his own definition of 
a good ftyle, they confift of proper words in 
proper places. 

To divide this CoUedion into claffes, and 
ftiew how fome pieces are grofs, and fome 
are trifling, would be to tell the reader what 
he knows already, and to find faults of which 

the 
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the author could not be ignorant, who cer- 
tainly wrote often not to his judgement, but 
his humoun 

It was faid, in a Preface to one of the Irifh 
editions, that Swift had never been known to 
take a fingle thought from any writer, an- 
cient or modern. This is not literally true ; 
but perhaps no writer can eafily be found that 
has borrowed fo little, or that in all his ex- 
cellencies and all his defeats has fo well 
maintained his claim to be confidered as 
original. 
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inf7 ILLIAMBROOMEwas born iu 
Chelhire, as is faid, of very mean 
parents. Of the place of his birth, or the 
firft part of his life, I have not been able to 
gain any intelligence. He was educated upon 
the foundation at Eton, and was captain of 
the fchool a whole year, without any va- 
cancy, by which he might have obtained a 
fcholarfhip at King's College. Being by this 
del^y, fuch aa is faid to have happened very 
rarely, fuperannuated, he was fent to St. 
John's College by the contributions of his 
friends, where he obtained a fmall exhi- 
bition. 

At his College he lived for fome time In 
the fame chamber with the well-known Ford, 

G g 4 by 
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by whom I have formerly heard him defcrib- 
ed as a contrafted fcholar and a mere verfi- 
fyer, unacquainted with life, and unfkilful in 
converfation. His addition to metre was 
then fuch, that his companions familiarly 
called him Poet. When he had opportij^- 
nities of mingling with mankind, he cleared 
himfelf, as Ford likewife owned, from gres^t 
part of his fcholaftick ruft. 

He appeared early in the world as a tranf^ 
lator of the Iliads into profe, in conjun6:ion 
with Ozell and Oldifworth. How their feve- 
ral parts were diftributed is not known. 
This is the tranflation of which Ozell boailed 
as fuperior, in Toland^s opinion, to that of 
Pope : it has long fince vanifhed, and is now 
in no danger frgm the criticks. 

He was introduced to Mr. Pope, wha 
was then vifiting Sir John Cotton at Ma- 
dingley near Cambridge, and gained fo much 
of his eftepm that he was employed, I be- 
lieve, to make extrads from Euftathius for 
the notes to the tranflation of the ///W; and 
in the volumes of poetry publijQb!ed by Lintot, 

commonly 
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commonly called Pop^s Mtfcellanies^ many of 
his early pieces were inferted. 

Pope and Broome were to be yet more 
clofely conneded. When the fuccefs of the 
Jliad gave encouragement to a verfion of the 
Odyffey^ Pope, weary of the toil, called Fen- 
ton and Broome to his affiftance ; and, taking 
only half the work upon himfelf, divided the 
other half between his partners, giving four 
books to Fenton, and eight to Broome. Fen- 
ton's books I have enumerated in his Life; 
to the lot of Broome fell the fecond, fixth, 
eighth, eleventh, twelfth, fixteenth, eighteenth, 
and twenty-third, together with the burthen 
of writing all the notes. 

As this tranflation is a very important 
event in poetical hiftory, the reader has a 
right to know upon what grounds I eftablifh 
my narration. That the verfion w^as not 
wholly Pope's, was always known: he had 
mentioned the affiftance of two friends in 
his propofals, and at the end of the work 
fome account is given by Broome of their 
fiifferent parts, which however mentions only 
jfiy? books as written by the coadjutors; the 

fourth. 
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fourth and twentieth by Fenton; the fixth, 
the eleventh, and the eighteenth by himfelf; 
though Pope, in an advertifement prefixed 
afterwards to a new volume of his works, 
claimed only twelve. A . natural curiofity 
after the real conduct of fo great an under- 
taking, incited me once to enquire of Dr. 
Warburton, who told me, in his warm lan- 
guage, that he thought the relation given in 
the note a lie; but that he was. not able to 
afcertain the feveral fliares. The intelligence 
which Dr. Warburton could not afford me, 
I obtained from Mr. Langton, to whom Mr. 
Spence had imparted it. 

The price at which Pope purchafed this 
afliftance was three hundred pounds paid to 
Fenton, and five hundred to Broome, ^ith 
as many copies as he wanted for his friends, 
which amounted to one hundred more. The 
payment made to Fenton I know but by 
hearfay; Broome's is very diftiadkly told by 
Pope, in the notes to the Dunciad,' 

It is evident, that, according to Pope's 

own eftimate, Broome was unkindly treated. 

If four books could merit three hundred 

7 pounds. 
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pounds, eight and all the note^, equivalent at 
kaft to four, had certainly a right to more 
than fix. 

Broome probably confidered himfelf as 
injured, and there was for fome time more 
than coldnefs between him and his employer- 
He always fpoke of Pope as too much a 
' Jover of money, and Pope purfued him with 
avowed hoftility ; for he not only named him 
difrefpedfully in the Dunctad^ but quoted 
him more than once in the Bathos^ as a pro- 
ficient in the Art of Sinking; and in his 
enumeration of the different kinds of poets 
jiiftinguiftied for the profound, he reckons 
BroQfne among the Parrots who repeat ano^ 
tbers words infucb a boarfe odd tone as makes 
tbemfeem tbeir own. I have been told that 
they were afterwards reconciled; but I am 
afraid their peace was without friendfhi > 

He afterwards publifhed a Mifcellany of 
Poems, which is inferted, with corredions, 
in the late compilation. 

< 

He never rofe to very high dignity in the 
church. He was fome time redor of Stur- 

ftoA 
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fton in Suffolk, where .he married a wealthy 
widow ; and afterwards, when the King vi-^ 
fited Cambridge (1728), became Do&or of 
Laws. He was (1733) prefented by the 
Crown to the reftory of Fulham in Noafoli^ 
which he held with Oakley Magna in S^ffolky 
given him by the Lord Cornwallis, to whom 
he was chaplain, and who added the vicarage 
pf Eye in Suffolk ; he then refigqed Pt^lham'^ 
find ret^ned tl\e other two. 

Towards the dofe of his life he grew agaia 
poetical,, and amufed himfelf with tranflating 
Odes of Anacreon, which he publifhed in the 
Gentleman s Maga^dn^^ under the iiame of 
Chejier. 

He died at Bath, November 1 6, 1 74 jp, and 
was buried in "the Abbey Church. 

Of Broome, though it cannot be faid that he 
was a great poet, it would be unjuft to deny 
that he was an excellent verlifyer ; his lines are 
fmooth and fonorous, and his didlion is fele£t 
and elegant. His rhymes are fometimes un- 
fuitable ; in his Melancholy he makes breath 

rhyme 
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rhyme to birth in one place, arid to earth ift 
another. Thofe faults occur but feldom^ and ' 
he hjtd fuch power of words and numbers as 
fitted him for tranflation ; but, in his origi- 
nal works, recollection feeras to have beeft 
his bufinefs more than invention; His imi- 
tatloos are fo apparent, that it is part of his • 
reader's employment to recall the verfes of - 
fome former poet- Sometimes he copies the 
xrioft^ popular writers, for hfe feems fcarcefy 
to endeavour at concealment; and fometim^s 
he picks up fragments iii obfcure corners. 
His lines to Fenton, 

Serene, the.fting of pain thy thoughts beguile>. 
And make afilidions objefts of a fmile ; 

brought to my mind fome Hnes on the death 
of Queen Mary, written by Barnes, of whom 
I fhould not have expeded to find an imi- 
tator J 

But thou, O Mufe, whofe fweet nepenthean 
tongue 

Can charm . the pangs of death with dcathlefs 
fong ; 

CzvA ftinging plagues with tziy thoughts beguile^ 
Make pains and tortures objeHs of a fmile. 

8 To 
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To deteft his imitations were tedioiiS and 
ufelefs. What he takes he feldom makes 
vrorfej and he cannot be juftly thought a 
mean man whom Tope chofe for an aflbciate, 
and whofe co-operation was confidered by 
Pope's enemies as fo important, that he was 
attacktsd by Henley with this ludicrous dif- 
tich : 

Pope came off clean with Hojjner 5 but they - 

fay 
Broome went before, and kindly fwept the way. 



END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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